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PREFACE 


The Prose Works of Wordsworth have never till now 
been brought together in chronological order, nor have 
the “ Prefaces ” and “ Appendices ” to his Poems, his 
“ Essays,” “ Addresses,” and such books as his Descrip¬ 
tion of the Scenery of the Lakes, been separated from his 
“ Letters,” and his “ Notes ” to his Poems; and there 
is some difficulty in doing so, in the present edition. 
Many of his “ Letters ’’ were, in reality, long “ Essays ” ; 
and some of these were reproduced in the Memoirs, 
written by his nephew, .and published in i8;i. Others 
were first published in The Prose IVorks of William 
Wonisworth, edited by Dr. (Irosart, in 1876. These 
“ Prose Works ” contain much that will be found in the 
subsequent volumes of this edition, devoted exclusively 
to the Poet’s “ Letters,” and to those of his sister. I 
think it wise to detach the “ Letters,” as far as possible, 
from the “Prose Works.” It is not always possible. 
The letter to the Bishop of LandaflT, for example, and 
the Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns, —both of which 
are long Essays—must be placed in the “Prose Works.” 
These works were never brought together till Dr. 
Grosart edited them in 1876. 

I write with the greatest respect of Dr. Grosart's 
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labour, and <A the services which he rendered to the 
memory of Wordsworth, by his edition of that year. He 
did great service, but my admiration for his work does not 
blind me to certain things, which detract from its per¬ 
fection. It was a mistake to include in “The Prose 
Works of Wordsworth ” the letter of Professor Wilson 
to The Friend signed “ Mathetes,” without a very clear 
indication, in the table of contents, as well as in the text, 
that it was not written by Wordsworth. I have spoken 
elsewhere of the title, “Apology for the French Revolu¬ 
tion,” affixed by Dr. Grosart to Wordsworth’s letter to 
the Bishop of Landaffi But further, under the general 
title of “Advice to the Young” (which was not, and 
never could have been Wordsworth’s), we have (i) this 
letter of John Wilson’s to The Friend; (2) a paper by 
Wordsworth, in reply, headed, “Answer to the Letter 
of Mathetes,”—a title which Wordsworth never gave 
to his Essay. Then, under the general head of 
“Education,” we have five sub-sections: the titles, in 
each instance, being Dr. Grosart’s. It would surely 
have been well to have told the world, in some sort 
of way, that these two titles, “Of the People, their 
Ways and Needs,” and “ Education of Duty,” were not 
Wordsworth’s. 

The Poet expressed a wish that his nephew, the late 
Bishop of Lincoln, who wrote his Memoirs,, should edit 
his Prose Works; and afterwards that his son-in-law— 
Quillinan—should do so. So late as 1840 he told 
Professor Read that one reason for not himself re- • 
printing his Tract on The Convention of Cintra, was 
the regard he entertained .for the Duke of Wellington, 
whose actions are discussed in the Tract. 

Although it may be repeating what has been already 
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said, it may be well to insert here a complete list of the 
“ Prose Writings,” which were published, with his own 
sanction, during Wordsworth'^ lifetime. 


A Letter to the Bishop of Lassdaff, on the extraordimsy avowal 
of hU Political Principles, contained in the Appendix to hit late 
Sermon; by a Republican (l 793 ). 

II 

Advertisement to1798. 

III 

Preface to Lyrical Ballads, in the second edition of 
1800. 

IV ■ 

Appendix to Lyrical Ballads, on Poetic Diction, in the 
third ^ition of 1802. 

V 

Concerning the Belations of Greed Britain, Spain, and 
Portugal, to each other and the Common Ettemy at this crisis ; 
and specifically as affected hy the Convention of Cintra. (1809.) 


VI 


a. Introduction to Select Piewt in Cumberland, tVestmore- 
land, and Lancashire, by the Reverendfoseph Wilkinson, (i^io); 
afterwards expanded into, 

b. A Topogrephical Description of the Countrj' of the Lakes 
in the Morth of England, appended to “ The River Duddon, a 
series of Sonnets ” (1820). 

c. A Description of the Scerury of the Lakes in the Pforth cf 
England. Third edition, now first published separately (182a). 

d. A Guide throsegh the District of the Lakes in the North 


Englasul, with a Description af^ Scerury, etc. (1835). 

Essay upon Epitaphs, in The Battav 

Mashwr 9nm Gne4rr, tvmn. 
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VIII 

Preiace to The Excursion (1814). 

IX 

Preface to the Poms by William Wordsworth, 1815, and 
Essay Supplementary to the Preface. 

X . 

A Letter to a Friend of Robert Bums (1816). 

XI* 

Tioo Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmoreland (1818). 

XII 

Postscript to Yarrow revisited and other Poems (1836). 

XIII 

Speech, delivered at Bowness in 1836, when laying the 
foundation-stone of a new School. 


Serjeant Talfourd's Copy-Right Bill. A Letter to the Editor 
of the Kendal Mercury (1838). 

XV 

Kendal and Windermere Railway. Two Letters reprinted 
from the Morning Post (1844). 

XVI 

The various “Dedications” and “Notes” included in, or 
appended to, the successive editions of Poems, horn 1793 to 
1849. 

Many archaic forms of spelling, which were current 
in Wordsworth’s days, are retained in this edition, simply 
because they were his; e.^. I retain “ Landaff" through¬ 
out, and such words as “burthen,” “tenour,” “shewn,” 
“controul," “cheared,”“chaunted,”etc etc.; while such 
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spellings as “moveable,” “bigotted," “aweful," “judge- 
ment,”“stedfast,”“palateable,”“publickly,"arediscanied. 
In all his prose writings Wordsworth's use of capital 
letters was quite casual. 1 have sometimes been com¬ 
pelled to reduce their number; but, quite as oAen, to raise 
his small letters to capitals! “ prince regent ” will be 

found over and over again in the original edition of 
TAe Convention of Cintra, 1809. 

The Advertisement to Lyrical Ballads of 1798 is 
a remarkable document, and a fit prelude to the more 
famous “ Preface ” of 1800. 

The seventeenth number of The Friend —published 
on the 14th of December 1809—contained a letter “To 
the Editor,” signed Mathetes ; and the firet part of a 
sequel to it—a critical commentary—by Wordsworth, 
followed in the same number. Tke second part of the 
sequel appeared in the twentieth number. 

In,the edition of The Friend, published in 1818, the 
letter of Mathetes, and Wordsworth’s commentary, occupy 
pages 1 to 64 of the third volume. The commentary is 
signed W. W. In Tfu Friend no clue was given as to 
the identity of Mathetes, and only a partial clue to the 
identity of the author of the sequel, as the initials 
“W. W.” occur at the close of a quotation from the 
Ode to Duty. 

It is now well known that “ Mathetes ” was John 
Wilson, and that his commentator was Wordsworth. 
What probably led Dr. Grosart to include both of these 
communications to The Friend, under the common title 
of “Advice to the Young” in The Prose Works of 
William Wordsworth, was the fact that the Poet’s 
nephew, the late Bishop of Lincoln, entitled the XXtX 
chn^r (dhis Memoirs of William Wordsworth, “Advice 
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to the Young.” In any case it is essential to know 
what was and what was not Wordsworth’s own title. 

In reference to that really great Essay on The Con¬ 
vention of Cintra it is unfortunate that Wordsworth 
himself did not see it through the press. The 
paragraphs, as originally printed, are so long, and they 
pass from page to page without a break or resting- 
point, that many readers are deterred from going 
on, in the perusal of the E^say. But that was the fault 
of his original publisher, and assistant editor. I do not 
feel at liberty to make any structural changes in the text 
of The Convention of Cintra in this edition, although 
it would be very easy to break it up into paragraphs; so 
as to rest the eye of the reader, without adding to, or 
taking from, the original in any way. 

It was towards th| close of March 1809 that Words¬ 
worth completed the manuscript of this Essay. He 
then sent it to De Quincey, who was resident in London, 
and who kindly undertook to see it through the press, 
and to compile an Appendix, which he did. For these 
“labours of love” Wordsworth was abundantly grateful, 
and he expressed his gratitude to De Quincey. The 
latter, however, seems to have worried the printers 
(chiefly about details of punctuation) to such an extent 
that the press was frequently stopped. Before the end 
of March, a hundred pages were printed off, and the 
last sheets of the MSS. were in De Quincey’s hands. 
Wordsworth naturally expected that publication would 
follow in. about a fortnight. In May he got alarmed 
about some expressions he had used, and Mr. Daniel 
Stewart, editor of TjieCottrtirr', undertook to read the proofs 
with a view to the correction of any libelous passages. 
Another month elapsed, and the pamphlet was still un. 
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published. When it appeared—early in June—public 
interest in the subject had evaporated, and the pamphlet 
fell dead from the press. This was doubtless due to some 
editorial mismanagement. Wordsworth, not unnaturally, 
complained of this; although to De Quincey himself he 
said as little as possible, beyond expressions of gratitudd 
for the trouble he had taken in compiling the Appendix. 

As the Advertisement of 1809 tells us, two portions 
of this Essay, a pamphlet, entitled The ComientioH oj 
Cintra^ originally appeared in The Courier newspaper, 
edited by Daniel Stewart, in December 1808 and 
January 1809. When they thus appeared Walter Scott 
wrote to Southey “ 1 much agree with him." 

In a letter, dated 6th February 1836, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge wrote to Mr. Dyce—the letter is in the Dyce 
and Forster Library at South ^nsington— “A very 
brilliant portion of Mr. W.’s pamphlet on the Cintra 
Convention is Coleridge’s. They did not think of 
authorship meum and /uum then. Few persons are 
now competent to take an account of that partnership. 
Indeed who wants to strike any balance ? ’’ 

It would be interesting if we could now discover 
what “ portion " of this “ Tract ” was written by S. T. C.; 
but, in the absence of such a clue, it is extremely 
interesting to find that the literary co-partnery, begun in 
the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, was continued in The 
Convention of Cintra^ as well as in The Friend. 

On the 30th October 1808, Southey wrote to his son 
Tom of “this infamous Convention,” and said, “If any* 
thing is done in Cumberland here, it will originate with 
Wordsworth: he and I and Coleridge will set the 
business in its true light, in the county newspapers, and 
frame the resolutions, to be brought forward by some 
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weighty persons; and Wordsworth will speak at the 
meeting, he being a freeholder.” ^ 

“ Lockhart told me that Rogers was the best judge 
of English style he knew, and that he once read him a 
passage, and said, * Is not this beautiful ? who is it by ? ’ 
Lockhart said, ‘ I guess Burke,’ but Rogers said, ‘ No, it 
is Wordsworth’s—from his pamphlet on the Convention 
o/Cintra.'”^ 

Some quite extraordinary accident has befallen the 
MSS. of Wordsworth’s Prose. 1 have made numerous 
efforts, in manifold quarters, to see the originals; but I 
have been baffled, in ail directions. Every one knows 
how MSS. mysteriously disappear, and are afterwards ir¬ 
recoverable ; but it is strange that none of the Wordsworth 
family—the representatives of the Poet by lineal succes¬ 
sion—and hone of those with whom he corresponded, 
now possess these ordinals. Many hundreds of his own 
and his sister’s letters exist, and are carefully preserved 
by their owners. The MSS. of Dorothy’s, and of Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s, Journals exist; and a MS. copy of the 
Fenwick Notes. Nevertheless, the originals of these 
Prose Works, which existed in 1876, cannot now be 
found, either by the Wordsworth family, or by any other 
investigator. 

Even in reference to the juvenile “ Letter to the 
Bishop of l^ndaff,” 1 have had to reproduce—and send 
down to posterity—the text, and all the footnotes, not 
ftom the original MS., but from Dr. Grosart’s version 
of it. 1 doubt not that posterity has a faithful tran- 


• See StUetiim} from the Letters tf Robert Southey, vol. U. p. X17. 

* See ReeoUetHons if the Very Rev. G. D. BeyU, Dean if 
SoHebury, (p. 68). 
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script in that version; and I am glad to state that 
we owe it to the meritorious edition of 1876—not¬ 
withstanding its defects—that we now have any version 
of Wordsworth’s letter to the Bishop of L^ndafiT at 
all! The MS., Dr. Grosart tells me, was returned to 
the Poet's son at Eton many years ago. Neither of 
the two grandsons to whom the literary property re¬ 
verted—viz. Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, at the Stepping 
Stones, Ambleside, or Mr. William Wordsworth now 
resident in Naples—can inform me where these MSS. now 
are.^ They may yet turn up, as many old things do, out 
of buried and long-forgotten stores, and be re-edited by 
those who remember that “ all things come to those who 
wait.” In the course of changes of residence, literary 
papers are often lost. If these Wordsworth MSS. 
reappear, it would be well if th^ found a permanent 
resting-place in the archives of the British Museum, the 
choicest and safest “muniment room” for the literary 
relics of the English-speaking race. 

I should add that Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, and his 
cousin Mr. William Wordsworth, readily grant me 
permission to reprint the “ Prose Works ”: Dr. Grosart 
concurring, with the proviso that I must state that many 
of them were first published in his edition. This I do 
most cordially. , Knight. 

* The second and third parts of this “ Ussay on Epitaphs ” have 
shared the same fata The Bishop of IJncoln gave an abstract of 
them in 1851, and Dr. Grosart published them in 1876 '‘From 
the Author's MS." 
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A LETTER TO THE BISHOP OF LANDAFF, 
ON THE EXTRAORDINARY AVOWAL OF 
HIS POLITICAL PRINCIPLES, contained in 
THE Appendix to his late Sermon ; by a 
Repubucan. 

Mv Lord, 

Reputation may not improperly be termed the 
moral life of man. Alluding to our natural existence, 
Addison, in a sublime allegory well known to your Lord- 
ship, has represented us as crossing an immense bridge, 
from whose surface from a variety of causes we disappear 
one after another, and arc seen no more. Every one 
who enters upon public life has such a bridge to pass. 
.Some slip through at the very commencement of their 
pareer from thoughtlessness, others pursue their course 
a little longer, till, misled by the phantoms of avarice 
and ambition, they fall victims to their delusion. Your 
Lordship was either seen, or supposed to be seen, 
continuing your way for a long time unseduced and un¬ 
dismayed ; but those who now look for you will look in 
vain, and it is feared you have at last fallen, through one 
of tte numerous trap-doors, into the tide of contempt, 
to be swept down to the ocean of oblivion. 
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It is not my intention to be illiberal; these latter 
expressions have been forced from me by indignation. 
Your Lordship has given a proof that even religious 
controversy may be conducted without asperity; 1 hope 
1 shall profit by your example. At the same time, with 
a spirit which you may not approve—for it is a republican 
spirit—I shall not preclude myself from any truths, how¬ 
ever severe, which I may think beneficial to the cause 
which I have undertaken to defend. You will not, then, 
be surprised when I inform you that it is only the name 
of its author which has induced me to notice an Appendix 
to a Sermon which you have lately given to the world, 
with a hope that it may have some effect in calming a 
perturbation which, you say, has been exdted in the 
minds of the lower orders of the community. While, 
with a servility which has prejudiced many people against 
religion itself, the ministers of the Church of England 
have appeared as writers upon public measures only to 
be the advocates of slavery civil and religious, your 
Lordship stood almost alone as the defender of truth and 
political charity. The names of levelling prelate, bishop 
of the Dissenters, which were intended as a dishonour 
to your character, were looked upon by your friends— 
perhaps by yourself—as an acknowledgment of your 
possessing an enlarged and philosophical mind; and, 
like the generals in a neighbouring country, if it had 
been equally becoming your profession, you might have 
adopted, as an honourable title, a denomination intended 
as a stigma. 

On opening your Appendix, your admirers wilb 
naturally expect to find an impartial statement of the 
grievances which harass this Nation, and a sagacious 
inquiry into the proper modes of redress. They will be 
disappointed. Sensibje how large a portion of mankind 
receive opinions upon authority, I am apprehensive lest 
the doctrines which they will there find should derive a 
weight from your name to which they are by no means 
intrinsically entitled. 1 will therefore examine what you 
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have advanced, from a hope of being able to do away 
any impreswon left on the minds of such as may be 
liable to confound with argim\ent a strong prepossession 
for your Lordship’s talents, experience, and virtues. 

Before I take notice of what you appear to have laid 
down as principles, it may not be improper to advert to 
some incidental opinions found at the commencement of 
your political confession of faith. 

At a period big with the fate of the human race I am 
sorry that you attach so much importance to the personal 
sufferings of the late royal martyr, and that an anxiety 
for the issue of the present convulsions should not have 
prevented you from joining in the idle cry of modish 
lamentation which has resounded from the Court to the 
cottage. You wish it to be supposed you arc one of 
those who are unpersuaded of the guilt of Louis XVI. 
If you had attended to the history of the French Revolu* 
tion as minutely as its importance demands, so far 
from stopping to bewail his death, you would rather have 
regretted that the blind fondness of his people had 
placed a human being in that monstrous situation which 
rendered him unaccountable before a human tribunal. 
A bishop, a man of philosophy and humanity^ as dis¬ 
tinguished as your Lordship, declared at the opening of 
the National Convention—and twenty-five millions of 
men were convinced of the truth of the assertion-—that 
there was not a citizen on the tenth of August who, if he 
could have dragged before the eyes of Louis the corse of 
one of his murdered brothers, might not have exclaimed 
to him: “ Tyran, voilk ton ouvrage." Think of this, 
and you will not want consolation under any depression 
your spirits may feel at the contrast exhibited Louis 
on the most splendid throne of the universe, and Louis 
alone in the tower of the Temple or on the scaffold. 
But there is a class of men who received the news of the 
late execution with much more heartfelt sorrow than that 


* M. Gregoire.—W. W. 
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which you, among such a multitude, so officiously express. 
The passion of pity is one of which, above all others, a 
Christian teacher should be cautious of cherishing the 
abuse when, under the influence of reason, it is regulated 
by the disproportion of the pain suffered to the guilt 
incurred. It is from the passion thus directed that the 
men of whom I have just spoken are afflicted by the 
catastrophe of the fallen monarch. They are sorry that 
the prejudice and weakness of mankind have made it 
necessary to force an individual into an unnatural situa¬ 
tion, which requires more than human talents and human 
virtues, and at the same time precludes him from attain¬ 
ing even a moderate knowledge of common life, and from 
feeling a particular share in the interests of mankind. 
But, above all, these men lament that any combination 
of circumstances should have rendered it necessary or 
advisable to veil for a moment the statues of the laws, 
and that by such emergency the cause of twenty-five 
millions of people, I may say of the whole human race, 
should have been so materially injured. Any other 
sorrow for the death of Louis is irrational and weak. 

In France royalty is no more. The person of the 
last anointed is no more also; and 1 flatter myself I am 
not alone, even in this kingdom, when 1 wish that it 
may please the Almighty neither by the hands of His 
priests nor His nobles (I allude to a striking passage of 
Racine) to rmse his posterity to the rank of his ancestors, 
and reillume the torch of extinguished David.^ 

* See Athalit, [act i.] scene a; 

*' II faut que sur le trOne un ro! soil eieve, 

Qui St soumennt un jour qu'au rang de ses anc£tres. 

Dieu I’a fait remonter par la main de ses pr£tres ; 

L'a tiid par leurs mains de I'oubU da tombeau, 

Et de David dteint rallumd le flambeau." 

The conclusion of the same speech applies so strongly to the 
present period that I cannot forbear transcribing it: 

Daigne, daigne, mon Dieu, sur Mathan, et sur elle 
RSpandre ett e^rit dimfrudence tf d'trreur, 

Dt 4 s tkmte dts rmsfunatt avanf-eoureur /”— W. W. 
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You say: “I fly with terror and abhorrence even 
from the altar of Liberty, when I see it stained with the 
blood of the aged, of the innocent, of the defenceless sex, 
of the ministere of religion, and of the faithful adherents 
of a fallen monarch.” What 1 have you so little know¬ 
ledge of the nature of man as to be ignorant that a time 
of revolution is not the season of true Liberty ? Alas, 
the obstinacy and perversion of man is such that she is 
too often obliged to borrow the very arms of Despotism 
to overthrow him, and, in order to reign in peace, must 
establish herself by violence. She deplores such stern 
necessity, but the safety of the people, her supreme law, 
is her consolation. This apparent contradiction between 
the principles of liberty and the march of revolutions; 
this spirit of jealousy, of severity, of disquietude, of 
vexation, indispensable from a state of war lietwecn the 
oppressors and oppressed, must of necessity confuse the 
ideas of momlity, and contract the benign exertion of 
the best affections of the human 116 . 111 . Political virtues 
are developed at the expense of moral ones j and the 
sweet emotions of compassion, evidently dangerous when 
traitors arc to l)c punished, arc too oflen altogcthen 
smothered. But is this a sufficient reason to reprobatsi, 
a convulsion from which is to spring a fairer order o^ 
things ? It is the province of education to rectify thQ 
erroneous notions which a habit of oppression, and ev( 
of resistance, may have created, and to soften thjj 
ferocity of character, proceeding from a necessary si 
pension of the mild and social virtues; it belongs to hi 
to create a race of men who, truly free, will look upon 
their fathers as only enfranchised. 

I proceed to the sorrow you express for the fate of 
the French priesthood. The measure by which that 
body was immediately stripped of part of its possessions, 
and a more equal distribution enjoined of the rest, does 
not meet with your Lordship’s approbation. You do 
not question the right of the Nation over ecclesiastical 
wealth; you have voluntarily abandoned a ground which 
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you were consoous was altogether untenable. Having 
allowed this right, can you question the propriety of 
exe^ing it at that particular period ? The urgencies of 
the State were such as required the inunediate applica¬ 
tion of a remedy. Even the clergy were conscious of 
such necessity; and aware, from the immunities they 
had long enjoyed, that the people would insist upon their 
bearing some share of the burden, offered of themselves 
a .considerable portion of their superfluities. The 
Assembly was true to justice, and refused to compromise 
the interests of the Nation by accepting as a satisfaction 
the insidious offerings of compulsive charity. They 
enforced their right. They took from the clergy a large 
share of their wealth, and applied it to the alleviation of 
the national misery. Experience shows daily the wise 
employment of the ample provision which yet remains 
to them. While you reflect on the vast diminution 
which some men’s fortunes must have undergone, your 
sorrow for these individuals will be diminished by recol¬ 
lecting the unworthy motives which induced the bulk of 
them to undertake the ofEce, and the scandalous arts 
which enabled so many to attain the rank and enormous 
wealth which it has seemed necessary to annex to the 
charge of a Chastian pastor. * You will rather look upon 
it as a signal act of justice that they should thus un¬ 
expectedly be stripped of the rewards of their vices and 
thrif crimes. If you should lament the sad reverse by 
which the hero of the necklace^ has been divested of 
about 1,300,000 livres of annual revenue, you may find 
some consolation that a part of this prodigious mass of 
riches is gone t^preserve from famine some thousands of 
cur^, who were pining in villages unobserved by Courts. 

I now proceed to principles. Your Lordship very 
properly asserts that “ the liberty of man in a state of 
society consists in his being subject to no law but the law 
ehact^ by the general will of the society to which he 


* Prince de Rohan.—W. W. 
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beldngs.” You approved of the object which the Fr«M^ 
had in view when, in the infancy of the Revolution,'they 
were attempting to destroy arbitrary power, and to erect 
a temple to Liberty on its remains. It is with surffkfise, 
then, that I find you afterwards presuming to dictate to 
the world a servile adoption of the British constitution. 
It is with indignation I perceive you "reprobate” a 
people for having imaging happiness and liberty more 
likely to flourish in the open held of a Republic than 
under the shade of Monarchy. You are therefore guilty 
of a most glaring contradiction. Twenty-five millions of 
Frenchmen have felt that they could have no security 
for their liberties under any modification of monarchictU 
power. They have in consequence unanimously chosen 
a Republic. You cannot but obser\'c that they have 
only exercised that right in which, by your own con¬ 
fession, liberty essentially resides. 

As to your arguments, by which you pretend to 
justify your anathemas of a Republic—if arguments 
they may be called—they are so concise, that I cannot 
but transcribe them. " I dislike a Republic for this 
reason, because of all forms of government, scarcely 
excepting the most despotic, I think a Republic the 
most oppressive to the bulk of the people; they are 
deceived in it with a show of liberty, but they live in it 
under the most odious of all tyrannies—the tyranny of 
their equals.” 0. 

This passage is a singular proof of that fatality by 
which the advocates of error furnish weapons for their 
own destruction: while it is merely assertion in respect 
to a justification of your aversion toilRepublicanism, a 
strong argument may be drawn froin it in its favour. 
Mr. Burke, in a philosophic lamentation over the 
extinction of chivalry, told us that in those times vice 
lost half its evil by losing all its grossness. In&tuated 
moralist 1 Your Lordship excites compassion as labouring 
under the same delusion. Slavery is a bitter and a 
poisonous draught We have but (me consolation under 
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it, that a Nation may dash the cup to the ground when 
she pleases. Do not imagine that by taking from its 
bitterness you weaken its deadly quality; no, by rendering 
it more palatable you contribute to its power of destruc¬ 
tion. We submit without repining to the chastisements 
of Providence, aware that we are creatures, that opposi¬ 
tion is vain and remonstrance impossible. But when 
redress is in our own power and resistance is rational, we 
suffer with the same humility from beings like ourselves, 
because we are taught from infancy that we were born 
in a state of inferiority to our oppressors, that they were 
sent into the world to scourge, and we to be scourged. 
Accordingly we see the bulk of mankind, actuated by 
these fatal prejudices, even more ready to lay themselves 
under the feet of the great than the great are to trample 
upon them. Now taking for granted, that in Republics 
men live under the tyranny of what you call their equals, 
the circumstance of this being the most odious of all 
tyrannies is what a Republican would boast of; as soon 
as tyranny becomes odious, the principal step is made 
towards its destruction. Reflecting on the degraded 
state of the mass of mankind, a philosopher will lament 
that oppression is not odious to them, that the iron, 
while it eats the soul, is not felt to enter into it. “ Tout 
Thomme nd dans I’esclavage natt pour I’esclavage, rien 
n’est plus certain; les esclaves perdent tout dans leurs 
fers, jusqu’au ddsir d’en sortir; ils aiment leur servitude, 
comme les compagnons d’Ulysse aimaient leur abrutisse- 
ment.” 

I return to the quotation in which you reprobate 
Republicanism. Relying upon the temper of the times, 
you have surely thought little argument necessary to 
content what few will be hardy enough to support; the 
strongest of auxiliaries, imprisonment and the pillory, has 
left your arm little to perform. But the happiness of 
mankind is so closely connected with this subject, that 
I caimot suffer such considerations to deter me from 
throwing out a friw hints, which may lead to a conclusitm 
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that a RepubUc legitimately constructed contiuns less of 
an oppressive principle than any other form of government 
Your Lordship will scarcely question that much of 
human misery, that the great evils which desolate States, 
proceed from the governors having an interest distinct 
from that of the governed. It should seem a natural 
deduction, that whatever has a tendency to identify the 
two must also in the same degree promote the general 
wel&re. As the magnitude of almost all States prevents 
the possibility of their enjoying a pure democracy, 
philosophers—from a wish, as far as is in their power, 
to make the governors and the governed one—will turn 
their thoughts to the system of universal representation, 
and will annex an equal impoitance to the suffrage of 
every individual Jealous of giving up no more of the 
authority of the people than is necessary, they will be 
solicitous of finding out some method by which the 
office of their delegates may be confined as much as is 
practicable to the proposing and deliberating upon laws 
rather than to enacting them ; reserving to the people the 
power of finally inscribing them in the national code. 
Unless this is attended to, as soon as a people has 
chosen representatives it no longer has a political 
existence, except as it is understood to retain the privilege 
of annihilating the trust when it shall think proper, and 
of resuming its original power. Sensible that at the 
moment of election an interest distinct from that of the 
general body is created, an enlightened legislator will 
endeavour by every possible method to diminish the 
operation of such interest The first and most natural 
mode that presents itself is that of shortening the regular 
duration of this trust, in order that the man who hat 
betrayed it may soon be superseded by a more worthy 
successor. But this is not enough; aware of the 
possibility of imposition, and of the natural tendency 
power to corrupt the heart of man, a sensible Republican 
will think it essential that the office of legislator be not 
intrusted to the same man for a succession of years. 
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He will also be induced to this wise restraint by the 
grand principle of identification; he will be more sure 
of the virtue of the legislator by knowing that, in the 
capacity of private citizen, to-morrow he must either 
smart under the oppression or bless the justice of the 
law which he has enacted to-day. 

Perhaps in the very outset of this inquiry the principle 
on which I proceed will be questioned, and I shall be 
told that the people are not the proper judges of their 
own welfare. But because under every government of 
modem times, till the foundation of the American 
Republic, the bulk of mankind have appeared incapable 
of discerning their true interests, no conclusion can be 
drawn against my principle. At' this moment have we 
not daily the strongest proofs of the success with which, 
in what you call the best of all monarchical governments, 
the popular mind may be debauched ? Left to the 
quiet exercise of their own judgment, do you think that 
the people would have thought it necessary to set fire to 
the house of the philosophic Priestley, and to hunt down 
his life like that of a traitor or a parricide ? that, deprived 
almost of the necessaries of existence by the burden of 
their taxes, they would cry out, as with one voice, for a 
war from which not a single ray of consolation can visit 
them to compensate for the additional keenness with 
which they are about to smart under the scourge of 
labour, of cold, and of hunger ? 

Appearing, as I do, the advocate of Republicanism, 
let me not be misunderstood. I am well aware, from 
the abuse of the executive power in States, that there is 
not a single European nation but what affords a melan- 
' choly proof that if, at this moment, the original authority 
of the people should restored, all that could be 
expected from such restoration would in the beginning 
be but a change of tyiinnny. Considering the nature of 
a Republic in refi^nce to the present condition of 
Europe, your Lordsmip stops here; but a philosopher 
win extend his viewq much forther: having dried up the 
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soatce ihm which flows the corruption tX the puUic 
opinion, he will be sensible that the stream will go on 
gradually refining itself. I must add abo, that the 
coercive power is of necessity so strong in all the old 
governments, that a people could not at first make an 
abuse of that liberty which a legitimate Republic 
supposes. The animal just released from its stall will 
exhaust the overflow of its spirits in a round of wanton 
vagaries; but it will soon return to itself, and enjoy its 
freedom in moderate and regular delight. 

But, to resume the subject of universal representation, 
I ought to have mentioned before, that in the choice of 
its representatives a people will not immorally hold out 
wealth as a criterion of integrity, nor lay down as a 
fundamental rule, that to be qualified for the trying 
duties of legislation a citizen should be possessed of a 
certain fixed property. Virtues, talents, and acquire¬ 
ments are all that it will look for. 

Having destroyed every external object of delusion, 
let us now see what makes the supposition necessary 
that the people will mislead themselves. Your Lordship 
respects " peasants and mechanics when they intrude not 
themselves into concerns for which their education has 
not fitted them.” 

Setting aside the idea of a peasant or mechanic 
being a legislator, what vast education is requisite to 
enable him to judge amongst his neighbours which is 
most qualified by his industry and integrity to be 
intrustt^ with the care of the interests of himself and 
of his fellow-citizens? But leaving this ground, as 
governments formed on such a plan proceed in a plain 
and open manner, their administration would require 
much less of what is usually called talents and experi¬ 
ence, that is, of disciplined treachery and hoary 
Machiavelism; and at the same time, as it would no 
longer be their interest to keep the may, ? O he nation 
in ignorance, a moderate portion of ^^jaFimowledge 
would be universally disseminated, rryw Lordship 
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has travdied in the democratic cantons of Switzerland, 
you must have seen the herdsman with the staff in one 
hand and the book in the other. In the constituent 
Assembly of France was found a peasant whose sagacity 
was as distinguished as his integrity, whose blunt honesty 
overawed and baffled the refinements of hypocritical 
patriots. The people of Paris followed him with 
acclamations, and the name of P^re Gerard will long 
be mentioned with admiration and respect through the 
eighty-three departments. 

From these hints, if pursued further, might be 
demonstrated the expediency of the whole people “in¬ 
truding themselves ” on the office of legislation, and the 
wisdom of putting into force what they may claim as a 
right. But government is divided into two parts—the 
legislative and executive. The executive power you 
would lodge in the hands of an individual. Before we 
inquire into the propriety of this measure, it will be 
necessary to state the proper objects of the executive 
power in governments where the principle of universal re¬ 
presentation is admitted. With regard to that portion of 
this power which is exerted in the application of the laws, 
it may be observed that much of it would be super¬ 
seded. As laws, being but the expression of the general 
will, would be enacted only from an almost universal 
conviction of their utility, any resistance to such laws, 
any desire of eluding them, must proceed from a few 
refractory individuals. As far, then, as relates to the 
internal administration of the country, a Republic 
has a manifest advantage over a Monarchy, inasmuch 
as less force is requisite to compel obedience to its laws. 

From the Judicial tribunals of our own country, 
though we labour under a variety of partial and 
oppressive laws, we have an evident proof of the nullity 
of regal interference, as the king’s name is confessedly 
a mere detion, and justice is known to be most equitably 
administered when the judges are least dependent on 
the crown. 
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I, have spoken of laws partial and oppressive; our 
penal code is so crowded with disproportioned penalties 
and indiscriminate severity that a conscientious man 
would sacrifice, in many instances, his respect for the 
laws to the common feelings of humanity; and there 
must be a strange vice in that legislation from which 
can proceed laws in whose execution a man cannot be 
instrumental without forfeiting his self-esteem and in¬ 
curring the contempt of his fellow-citizens. 

But to return from this digression: with regard to 
the other branches of the executive government, which 
relate rather to original measures than to administering 
the law, it may be observed thiit the power exercised in 
conducting them is distinguished by almost imperceptible 
shades from the legislative, and that all such as admit 
of open discussion .ind of the delay attendant on public 
deliterations are properly the province of the repre¬ 
sentative assembly. If this observation be duly 
attended to, it will appear that this part of the executive 
power will be extremely circumscribed, will be stripped 
almost entirely of a deliberative capacity, and will be 
reduced to a mere hand or instrument. As a Republican 
government would leave this power to a select body 
destitute of the mesins of corruption, and whom the 
people, continually contributing, could at all times bring 
to account or dismiss, will it not necessarily ensue that 
a body so selected and supported would perform their 
simple functions with greater efficacy and fidelity than 
the complicated concerns of royalty can be expected to 
meet with in the councils of princes; of men who firom 
their wealth and interest have forced themselves into 
trust: and of statesmen, whose constant object is to 
fxalt themselves by laying pitfalls for their colle^ues 
uid for their country. 

I shall pursue this subject no further; but adopting 
four Lordsh ip's method of argument, instead of continu- 
~~ .aonstrate the superiority of a Republican 
;xecutive government, I will repeat some of the objec- 
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tions which have been often made to monarchy, and 
have not been answered. 

My first objection to regal government is its in¬ 
stability, proceeding from a variety of causes. Where 
monarchy is found in its greatest intensity, as in Morocco 
and Turkey, this observation is illustrated in a very 
pointed manner, and indeed is more or less striking as 
governments are more or less despotic. The reason is 
obvious: as the monarch is the chooser of his ministers, 
and as his own passions and caprice are in general the 
sole guides of his conduct, these ministers, instead of 
pursuing directly the one grand object of national 
welfare, will make it their chief study to vary their 
measures according to his humours. But a minister 
may be refractory: his successor will naturally run 
headlong into plans totally the reverse of the former 
system; for if he treads in the same path, he is well 
aware that a similar fate will attend him. This observa¬ 
tion will apply to each succession of kings, who, from 
vanity and a desire of distinction, will in general 
studiously avoid any step which may lead to a suspicion 
that they are so spiritless as to imitate their predecessor. 
That a similar instability is not incident to Republics is 
evident from their very constitution. 

As from the nature of monarchy, particularly of 
hereditary monarchy, there must always be a vast dis¬ 
proportion between the duties to be performed and the 
powers that are to perform them ; and as the measures 
of government, far from gaining additional vigour, are, 
on the contrary, enfeebled by being intrusted to one 
hand, what .arguments can be used for allowing to the 
will of a single being a weight which, as history shows, 
will subvert that of the whole body politic ? And this 
brings me to my grand objection to monarchy, which is 
drawn from THE ETERNAL NATURE OF MAN. The 
office of king is a trial to which human virtue is not 
equal. Pure and universal representation, by which 
alone liberty can be secured, cannot, I think, exist 
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together with monarchy. It seems madness to expect a 
manifestation of the general will, at the same time that 
we allow to a parHcular will that weight which it must 
obtain in all governments that can with any propriety be 
called monarchical They must war with each other till 
one of them is extinguished. It was so in France 
and * * * 

I shall not pursue this topic further, but, as you are 
a teacher of purity of morals, I cannot but remind you 
of that atmosphere of corruption without which it should 
seem that courts cannot exisu 

You seem anxious to explain what ought to be under¬ 
stood by the equality of men in a state of civil society; 
but your Lordship’s success has not answered your 
trouble. If you had looked in the articles of the Rights 
of Man, you would have found your cITorts superseded: 
“ Equality, without which liberty cannot exist, is to be. 
met with in perfection in that State in which no distinc¬ 
tions are admitted but such as have evidently for their 
object the general good; ” “ The end of government 
cannot be attained without authorising some members 
of the society to command, and of course without im¬ 
posing on the rest the necessity of obedience.” 

Here, then, is an inevitable inequality, which may be 
denominated that of power. In oi^cr to render this as 
small as possible, a legislator will be careful not to give 
greater force to such authority than is essential to its 
due execution. Government is at best but a necessary 
evil. Compelled to place themselves in a state of sub¬ 
ordination, men will obviously endeavour to prevent the 
abuse of that superiority to which they submit; accord¬ 
ingly they will cautiously avoid whatever may lead those 
in whom it is acknowledged to suppose they hold it as a 
right Nothing will more effectually contribute to this 
than that the person in whom authority has been lodged 
should occasionally descend to the level of private 
citizen; he will learn from it a wholesome lesson, and 
the people will be less liable to confound the person 
VOL. I c 
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with the power. On this principle hereditary authority 
will be proscribed; and on another also—that in such a 
system as that of hereditary authority, no security can 
be had for talents adequate to the discharge of the 
office, and consequently the people can only feel the 
mortification of being humbled without having protected 
themselves. 

Another distinction will arise amongst mankind, 
which, though it may be easily modified by government, 
exists independent of it; I mean the distinction 
wealth, which always will attend superior talents and 
industry. . It cannot be denied that the security of in¬ 
dividual property is one of the strongest and most 
natural motives to induce men to bow their necks to the 
yoke of civil government. In order to attain this end 
of security to property, a legislator will proceed with 
smpartiality. He should not suppose that, when he has 
insured to their proprietors the possession of lands and 
movables against the depredation of the necessitous, 
n.othing remains to be done. The history of all ages 
has demonstrated that wealth not only can secure itself, 
but includes even an oppressive principle. Aware of 
this, and that the extremes of poverty and riches have a 
necessary tendency to corrupt the human heart, he will 
banish from his code all laws such as the unnatural 
monster of primogeniture, such as encourage associa¬ 
tions against labour in the form of corporate bodies, 
and indeed all that monopolising system of legislation, 
whose baleful influence is shown in the depopulation of 
the country and in the necessity which reduces the sad 
relicks to owe their very existence to the ostentatious 
bounty of their oppressors. If it is true in common life, 
it is still more true in governments, that we should be 
just before we are generous; but our legislators seem to 
have forgotten or despised this homely maxim. They 
have unjustly left unprotected that most important part 
of ^perty, not less real because it has no material 
existence, that which ought to enable the labourer to 
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provide food for himself and his family. I appeal to 
innumerable statutes, whose constant and professed 
object it is to lower the price of labour, to compel the 
workman to be content with arbitrary wages, evidently 
too small from the necessity of legal enforcement of the 
acceptance of them. Even from the astonishing amount 
of the sums raised for the support of one description of 
the poor may be concluded the extent and greatness of 
that oppression, whose effects have rendered it possible 
for the few to afford so much, and have shown us that 
such a multitude of our brothers exist in even helpless 
indigence. Your Lordship tells us that the science of 
civil government has received all the perfection of which 
it is capable. For my part, I am more enthusiastic. 
The sorrow I feel from the contemplation of this melan¬ 
choly picture is not unconsoled by a comfortable hope 
that the class of wretches called mendicants will not 
much longer shock the feelings of humanity; that the 
miseries entailed upon the marriage of those who are 
not rich will no longer tempt the bulk of mankind to fly 
to that promiscuous intercourse to which they are im¬ 
pelled by the instincts of nature, and the dreadful satis¬ 
faction of escaping the prospect of infants, sad fruit of 
such intercourse, whom they are unable to support. If 
these flattering prospects ^ ever realised, it must be 
owing to some wise and salutary regulations counter¬ 
acting that inequality among mankind which proceeds 
from the present fixed disproportion of their possessions. 

I am not an advocate for the agrarian law nor for 
sumptuary regulations, but I contend that the people 
amongst whom the law of primogeniture exists, and 
among whom corporate bodies are encouraged, and im¬ 
mense salaries annexed to useless and indeed hereditary 
offices, is oppressed by'w inequality in the distribution 
of wealth which does not necessarily attend men in a 
state of dvil society. 

Thus for we have considered inequalities inseparable 
from civil society. But other arbitrary distinctions «ist 
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among mankind, either from choice or usurpation. 1 
allude ti> titles, to stars, ribbons, and garters, and other 
badges of fictitious superiority. Your Lordship will not 
question the grand principle on which this inquiry set 
out; I look upon it, then, as my duty to try the pro¬ 
priety of these distinctions by that criterion, and think 
it wiU be no difficult task to prove that these separations 
among mankind are absurd, impolitic, and immoral. 
Considering hereditary nobility as a reward for services 
rendered to the State—and it is to my charity that you 
owe the permission of taking up the question on this 
ground—what services can a man render to the State 
adequate to such a compensation that the making of 
laws, upon which the happiness of millions is to depend, 
shall be lodged in him and his posterity, however 
depraved may be their principles, however contemptible 
their understandings ? 

But here I may be accused of sophistry ; 1 ought to 
subtract every idea of power from such distinction, 
though from the weakness of mankind it is impossible 
to disconnect them. What services, then, can a man 
render to society to compensate for the outrage done to 
the dignity of our nature when we bind ourselves to 
address him and his posterity with humiliating circum¬ 
locutions, calling him most noble, most honourable, 
most high, most august, serene, excellent, eminent, and 
so forth: when it is more than probable that such un¬ 
natural flattery will but generate vices which ought to 
consign him to neglect and solitude, or make him the 
perpetual object of the finger of scorn ? And does not 
experience justify the observation, that where titles—a 
thing very rare—have been conferred as the rewards of 
merit, those to whom they have descended, far from 
being thereby animated to imitsfte their ancestor, have 
presumed upon that lustre which they supposed thrown 
round them, and, prodigally relying on such resources, 
lavished what alone was their own, their personal 
reputation ? 
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It would be happy if this delusion were confined to 
themselves; but, das, the world is weak enough to 
grant the indulgence which they assume. Vice, which 
is forgiven in one character, will soon cease to meet 
with sternness of rebuke when found in others. Even 
at first she vdll entreat pardon with confidence, assured 
that ere long she will be charitably supposed to stand in 
no need of it. 

But let me ask you seriously, from the mode in which 
these distinctions are origindly conferred, is it not 
almost necessary that, fur from being the rewards of 
services rendered to the State, they should usually be 
the recompense of an industrious sacrifice of the general 
welfare to the particular aggrandisement of that power 
by which they are bestowed ? Let us even alter their 
source, and consider them as proceeding from the 
Nation itself, and deprived of that hereditary quality; 
even here I should proscribe them, and for the most 
evident reason—that a man’s past services are no suffi' 
cient security for his future character; he who to-day 
merits the civic wreath may to-morrow deserve the Tar- 
peian rock. Besides, where respect is not perverted, 
where the world is not taught to reverence men without 
regarding their conduct, the esteem of mankind will 
have a very different value, and, when a proper in¬ 
dependence is secured, will regarded as a sufficient 
recompense for services however important, and will be 
a much surer guarantee of the continuance of such 
virtues as may deserve it. 

I have another strong objection to nobility, which is 
that it has a necessary tendency to dishonour labour, a 
prejudice which extends far beyond its own circle; that 
it binds down whole ranks of men to idleness, while it 
gives the enjoyment of a reward which exceeds the 
hopes of the most active exertions of human industry. 
The languid tedium of this noble repose must be dis¬ 
sipated, and gaming, with the tricking manceuyres 
of the horse-race, afford occupation to hours whith it 
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would be happy for mankind had they been totally un¬ 
employed. 

Reflecting on the corruption of the public manners, 
does your Lordship shudder at !he prostitution which 
miserably deluges our streets ? You may find the cause 
in our aristocratical prejudices. Are you disgusted with 
the hypocrisy and sycophancy of our intercourse in 
private life ? You may find the cause in the necessity of 
dissimulation which we have established by regulations 
which oblige us to address as our superiors, indeed as 
our masters, men whom we cannot but internally despise. 
Do you lament that such large portions of mankind 
should stoop to occupations unworthy the dignity of their 
nature ? You may find in the pride and luxury thought 
necessary to nobility how such servile arts are encour¬ 
aged. Besides, where the most honourable of the Land 
do not blush to accept such offices as groom of the bed¬ 
chamber, master of the hounds, lords in waiting, captain 
of the honourable band of gentlemen-pensioners, is it 
astonishing that the bulk of the people should not ask of 
an occupation, what is it ? but what may be gained by it? 

If the long equestrian train of equipage should make 
your Lordship sigh for the poor who are pining in 
hunger, you will find that little is thought of snatching 
the bread from their mouths to eke out the necessary 
splendour ” of nobility. 

1 have not time to pursue this subject further, but 
am so strongly impressed with the baleful influence of 
aristocracy and nobility upon human happiness and 
virtue, that if, as I am persuaded, monarchy cannot 
exist without such supporters, I think that reason 
sufficient for the preference I have given to the Re¬ 
publican system. 

It is with reluctance that I quit the subjects I have 
just touched upon; but the nature of this Address does 
mot permit me to continue the discussion. I proceed to 
what more iiiunediately relates to this Kingdom at the 
prtt^t crisis; 
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You ask with triumphant confidence, to what other 
law are the people of England subject than the general 
will of the society to which they belong? Is your 
Lordship to be told 'that acquiescence is not choice, 
and that obedience is not freedom ? If there is a single 
man in Great Britain who has no sufirage in the election 
of a representative, the will of the society of which he 
is a member is not generally expressed; he is a Helot 
in that society. You answer the question, so confidently 
put, in this singular manner: “ 'The King, we are all 
justly persuaded, has not the inclination—and we all 
know that, if he had the inclination, he has not the 
power—to substitute his will in the place of law. The 
House of Lords has no such power. The House of 
Commons has no such power.” This passage, so art* 
fully and unconstitutionally framed to agree with the 
delusions of the moment, cannot deceive a thinking 
reader. The expression of your full persuasion of the 
upright intentions of the King can only be the language 
of flattery. You are not to be told that it is constitu* 
tionally a maxim not to attribute to the person of the 
King the measures .and misconduct of government. 
Had you chosen to speak, as you ought to have done, 
openly and explicitly, you must have expressed your 
just persuasion and implicit confidence in the integrity, 
moderation, and wisdom of his Majesty’s ministers. 
Have you forgot the avowed ministerial maxim of Sir 
Robert Walpole ? Are you ignorant of the overwhelming 
corruption of the present day ? 

You seem unconscious of the absurdity of separating 
what is inseparable even in imagination. Would it have 
been any consolation to the miserable Romans under 
the second triumvirate to have been asked insultingly, 
Is it OcUvius, is it Anthony, or is it Lepidus that has 
caused this,bitterness of affliction ? and when the answer 
could ntrt be returned with certainty, to have been 
reproached that their sufferings were imaginary? The 
fact is that the King and Lords and Commons, by what 
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is tenned the omnipotence of Parliament, have constitu¬ 
tionally the right of enacting whatever laws they please, 
in defiance of the petitions or remonstrances of the 
nation. They have the power of doubling our enormous 
debt of 240 millions, and may pursue measures which 
could never be supposed the emanation of the general 
will without concluding the people stripped of reason, of 
sentiment, and even of that first instinct which prompts 
them to preserve their own existence. 

I congratulate your Lordship upon your enthusiastic 
fondness for the judicial proceedings of this country. I 
am happy to find you have passed through life without 
having your fleece tom from your back in the thorny 
labyrinth of litigation. But you have not lived always 
in colleges, and must have passed by some victims, 
whom it cannot be supposed, without a reflection on 
your heart, that you have forgotten. . Here I am 
reminded of what I have said on the subject of repre¬ 
sentation—to be qualified for the office of legislation 
you should have felt like the bulk of mankind; their 
sorrows should be familiar to you, of which, if you are 
ignorant, how can you redress them ? As a member of 
the assembly which, from a confidence in its experience, 
sagacity, and wisdom, the constitution has invested with 
the supreme appellant jurisdiction to determine the most 
doubtful points of an intricate jurisprudence, your Lord- 
ship cannot, I presume, be ignorant of the consuming 
expense of our never-ending process, the verbosity of 
unintelligible statutes, and the perpetual contrariety in 
our judicial decisions. 

“ The greatest freedom that can be enjoyed by man 
in a state of civil society, the greatest security that can 
be given with respect to the protection of his character, 
property, personal liberty, limb, and life, is afforded to 
every individual by our present constitution.” 

“ Let it never be forgotten by ourselves, and let us 
impress the observation upon the hearts of our children, 
that we are in possession of both (liberty and equality). 
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of as much of both as can be consistent with the end for 
which civil society was introduced among mankind.” 

Many of my readers will hardly believe me when I 
infonn them that these passages are copied verbatim 
from your Appendix. Mr. Burke roused the indignation 
of all ranks of men when, by a refinement in cruelty 
superior to that which in the East yokes the living to 
the dead, he strove to persuade us that we and our 
posterity to the end of time were riveted to a constitution 
by the indissoluble compact of—a dead parchment, and 
were bound to cherish a corse at the bosom when reason 
might call aloud that it should be entombed. Your 
Lordship aims at the same detestable object by means 
more criminal, because more dangerous and insidious. 
Attempting to lull the people of England into a belief 
that any inquiries directed towards the nature of liberty 
and equality can in no other way lead to their happiness 
than by convincing them that they have already arrived 
at perfection in the science of government, what is your 
object but to exclude them for ever from the most fruitful 
field of human knowledge ? Besides, it is another cause 
to execrate this doctrine that the consequence of such 
fatal delusion would be that they must entirely draw off 
their attention, not only from the government, but from 
their governors; that the stream of public vigilance, far 
from clearing and enriching the prospect of society, 
would by its stagnation consign it to barrenness, and by 
its putrefaction infect it with death. You have aimed 
an arrow at liberty and philosophy, the eyes of the human 
race; why, like the inveterate enemy of Philip, in putting 
your name to the shaft, did you not declare openly its 
destination ? 

As a teacher ^f religion, your Lordship cannot be 
ignorant of a class of breaches of duty which may be 
denominated faults of omission. You profess to give 
your opinions upon the present turbulent crisis, expressing 
a wish (hat they may have some effect in tranquillising 
the minds of the people. Whence comes it, then, that 
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the two grand causes of this working of the popular 
mind are passed over in silence? Your Lordship’s 
conduct may bring to mind the story of a company of 
strolling comedians, who gave out the play of Hamlet 
as the performance of the evening. The audience were 
not a little surprised to be told, on the drawing up of 
the curtain, that from circumstances of particular con¬ 
venience it was hoped they would dispense with the 
omission of the character of—Hamlet 1 But to be 
serious—for the subject is serious in the extreme—^from 
your silence respecting the general call for a parlia¬ 
mentary REFORM, supported by your assertion that we 
at present enjoy as great a portion of liberty and equality 
as is consistent with civil society, what can be supposed 
but that you are a determined enemy to the redress of 
what the people of England call and feel to be grievances ? 

From your omitting to speak upon the war, and your 
general disapprobation of French measures and French 
principles, expressed particularly at this moment, we are 
necessarily led also to conclude tliat you have no wish 
to dispel an infatuation which is now giving up to the 
sword so large a portion of the poor, and consigning the 
rest to the more slow and more painful consumption of 
want. I could excuse your silence on this point, as it 
would ill become an English bishop at the close of the 
eighteenth century to make the pulpit the vehicle of 
exhortations which would have disgraced the incendiary 
of the Crusades, the hermit Peter. But you have 
deprived yourself of the plea of decorum by giving no 
opinion on the Reform of the Legislature. As 
undoubtedly you have some secret reason for the 
reservation of your sentiments on this latter head, I 
cannot but apply the same reason to the former. Upon 
what principle is your conduct to be explained? In 
some parts of England it is quaintly said, when a 
drunken man is seen reeling towards his home, that he 
has business on both sides of the road. Observing 
your Lordship’s tortuous path, the spectators will be fax 
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from insinuating that you have partaken of Mr. Burke’s 
intoxicating bowl; they will content themselves, shaking 
their heads as you stagger along, with remarking that 
you have business on both sides of the road. 

The friends of Liberty congratulate themselves upon 
the odium under which they are at present labouring, as 
the causes which have produced it have obliged so many 
of her &lse adherents to disclaim with officious earnest¬ 
ness any desire to promote her interests; nor are they 
disheartened by the diminution which their body is 
supposed already to have sustained. Conscious that 
an enemy lurking in our ranks is ten times more for¬ 
midable than when drawn out against us, that the 
unblushing aristocracy of a Maury or a Cazal^s is far 
less dangerous than the insidious mask of patriotism 
assumed by a La Fayette or a Mirabeau, we thank you 
for your desertion. Political convulsions have been 
said particularly to call forth concealed abilities, but it 
has been seldom observed how vast is their consumption 
of them. Reflecting upon the fate of the greatest 
portion of the members of the constituent and legislative 
assemblies, we must necessarily be struck with a pro¬ 
digious annihilation of human talents. Aware that this 
necessity is attached to a struggle for Liberty, we are 
the less sorry that we can expect no advantage from the 
mental endowments of your Lordship. 
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LYRICAL BALLADS, WITH A FEW 
OTHER POEMS 

ADVERTISEMENT 

It is the honourable characteristic of Poetry that its 
materials are to be found in every subject which can 
interest the human mind. The evidence of this feet is 
to be sought, not in the writings of Critics, but in those 
of Poets themselves. 

The majority of the following poems are to be con¬ 
sidered as experiments. They were written chiefly with 
a view to ascertain how far the language of conversation 
in the middle and lower classes of society is adapted to 
the purposes of poetic pleasure. Readers accustomed 
to the gaudiness and inane phraseology of many modem 
writers, if they persist in reading this book to its con¬ 
clusion, will perhaps frequently have to struggle with 
feelings of strangeness and awkwardness: they will look 
round for poetry, and will be induced to enquire by 
what species of courtesy these attempts can be permitted 
to assume that title. It is desirable that such readers, 
for their own sakes, should not sufler the solitary word 
Poetry, a word of very disputed meaning, to stand in the 
way of their gratification ; but that, while they are per¬ 
using this book, they should ask themselves if it con¬ 
tains a natural delineation of human passions, human 
characters, and human incidents; and if the answer be 
favorable to the author’s wishes, that they should consent 
to be pleased in spite of that most dreadful enemy 
to our pleasures, our own pre-established codes of 
decision. 

Readers of superior judgment may disapprove of the 
style in which many of these pieces are execut^: it 
must be expected that many lines and phrases will not 
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exactly suit their taste. It will perhaps appear to them, 
that wishing to avoid the prevalent fault of the day, the 
author has sometimes descended too low, and that many 
of his expressions are too familiar, and not of sufficient 
dignity. It is apprehended, that the more conversant 
the reader is with our elder writers, and with those in 
modem times who have been the most successful in 
painting manners and passions, the fewer complaints of 
this kind will he have to make. 

An accurate taste in poetry, and in all the other arts. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, is an acquired talent, 
which can only be produced by severe thought, and a 
long-continued intercourse with the best models of 
composition. This is mentioned not with so ridiculous 
a purpose as to prevent the most inexperienced reader 
from judging for himself; but merely to temper the 
rashness of decision, and to suggest that if poetry be a 
subject on which much time has not been bestowed, the 
judgment may be erroneous, and that in many cases it 
necessarily will be so. 

The tale of Goody Blake and Harry Gill is founded 
on a well-authenticated fact which happened in Warwick¬ 
shire. Of the other poems in the collection, it may be 
proper to say that they are either absolute inventions of 
the author, or facts which took place within his personal 
observation or that of his friends. The poem of the 
Thom, as the reader will soon discover, is not supposed 
to be spoken in the author’s own person: the character 
of the loquacious narrator will sufficiently shew itself in 
the course of the story. The Rime of the Ancyent 
Marinere was professedly written in imitation of the 
styU^t as well as of the spirit of the elder poets; but with 
a few exceptions, the Author believes that the language 
adopted in it has. been equally intelligible for these three 
last centuries. The lines entitled Expostulation and 
Reply, and those which follow, arose out of conversation 
with a friend who was somewhat unreasonably attached 
to modem books of Moral Philosophy. 
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My DEAR Sir, 

it not been for a very amiable modesty you 
could not have imagined that your letter could give me 
any otfence. It was on many accounts highly grateful 
to me. I was pleased to find that I had given so much 
pleasure to an ingenuous and able mind, and I further 
considered the enjoyment which'you had had from my 
Poms as M earnest that others might be delighted 
with them in the same, or a like manner. It is plain 
from your letter that the pleasure which I have given 
you has not been blind or unthinking ; you have 
the poems, and prove that you have entered into the 
spint of them. They have not given you a cheap or 
vulgar pleasure; therefore, I feel that you are entitled 
to my kindest thanks for having done some violence to 
your natural diflldence in the communication which you 
have made to me. 

There is scarcely any part of your letter that does 
not deserve j^icular notice; but partly from some 
^stitutional infirmities, and partly from certain hi^b its 
of mind, I do not write any letters unless upon business, 
not e ven to my dearest friends. Except during absence 
from my own family I have not written five letters of 


« Unlveisity of Ediubuigh. belter known 

W^*"*ww** (r«si). I have had no meom 
to the original MS., wfaidi is now probably lost,.—Ea 
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inendship during the last five years. I have mentioned 
this in order that I may retain your good opinion, 
should my letter be less minute than you are entitled 
to expect You seem to be desirous of my opinion on 
the influence of natural objects in forming the character 
of Nations. This cannot be understood without first 
considering their influence upon men in general, firs^ 
with reference to such objects as are common to all 
countries; and, next, such as belong exclusively to any 
particular country, or in a greater degree to it than to 
another. Now it is manifest that no human being can 
be so besotted and debased by oppression, penury, or 
any other evil which unhumanises man, as to be utterly 
insensible to the colours, forms, or smell of flowers, the 
[voices *] and motions of birds and beasts, the appear¬ 
ances of the sky and heavenly bodies, the general 
warmth of a fine day, the terror and uncomfortableness 
of a storm, etc. etc. How dead soever many full-grown 
men may outwardly seem to these things, all are more 
or less affected by them ; and in childhood, in the first 
practice and exercise of their senses, they must have 
been not the nourishers merely, but often the fathers of 
their passions. There cannot be a doubt that in tracts 
of country where images of danger, melancholy, grandeur, 
or loveliness, softness, and ease prevail, that they will 
make themselves felt powerfully in forming the characters 
of the people, so as to produce an uniformity or national 
character, where the nation is small and is not made up 
of men who, inhabiting different soils, climates, etc., by 
their civil usages and relations materially interfere with 
each other. It was so formerly, no doubt, in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland; but we cannot perhaps observe much 
of it in our own island at the present day, because, even 
in the most sequestered places, by manu^tures, traflic, 

* “ Puts of thb tetter hare been torn, and words have been lost; 
some of wldch are here conjcctnrally supplied between brackets. 
fCSiristopber Wmdaworth. in the Mmtirs of his Uncle, voL L pi. 
193, 185X.)-—Eo. 
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religion, law, interchange of inhabitants, etc., distinctions 
are done away, which would otherwise have been strong 
and obvious. This complex state of society does not, 
however, prevent the characters of individuals from 
frequently receiving a strong bias, not merely from the 
impressions of general Nature, but also from local objects 
and images. But it seems that to produce these effects, 
in the degree in which we frequently find them to be 
produced, there must be a peculiar sensibility of original 
oiganisation combining with moral accidents, as is ex> 
hibited in The Brothers and in Ruth; I mean, to produce 
this in a marked degree; not that I believe that any 
man was ever brought up in the country without loving 
it, especially in his better moments, or in a district of 
particular grandeur or beauty without feeling some 
stronger attachment to it on that account than he would 
otherwise have felt. I include, you will observe, in these 
considerations, the influence of climate, changes in the 
atmosphere and elements, and the labours and occupa> 
tions which particular districts require. 

You begin what you say upon The Idiot Boy, with 
this observation, that nothing is a fit subject for poetry 
which does not please. But here follows a question. 
Does not please whom ? Some have little knowledge of 
natural imagery of any kind, and, of course, little relish 
for it; some are disgusted with the very mention of the 
words pastoral poetry, sheep or shepherds; some cannot 
tolerate a poem with a ghost or any supernatural agency 
in it; others would shrink from an animated description 
of the pleasures of love, as from a thing carnal and 
libidinous; some cannot bear to see delicate and refined 
feelings ascribed to men in low conditions in society, 
because their vanity mid selfJove tell them that these 
belong only to themselves, and men like themselves in 
dress, station, and way of life; others are disgusted wth 
the naked Iwguage of some of the most interesting 
passions of men, because either it is indelicate, or gros^ 
or vulgar; as many fine ladies could not bear certain 
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expressions in the Mother^ and The Thom, and, as in 
the instance of Adam Smith, who, we are told, could 
not endure the ballad of ‘ Clym of the Clough,* l^cause 
the author had not written like a gentleman. Then 
there are professional and national prejudices for ever¬ 
more. Some take no interest in the description of a 
particular passion or quality, as love of solitariness, we 
will say, genial activity of fancy, love of Nature, religion, 
and so forth, because they have [little or] nothing of it 
in themselves; and so on without end. 1 return then 
to [the] question, please whom? or what? I answer, 
human nature as it has been [and ever] will be. But 
where are we to find the best measure of this? I 
answer, [from with] in; by stripping our own hearts 
naked, and by looking out of ourselves to [wards men] 
who lead the simplest lives, and most according to 
Nature; men who have never known false refinements, 
wayward and artificial desires, &lse criticisms, effeminate 
habits of thinking and feeling, or who having known 
these things have outgrown them. This latter class is 
the most to be depended upon, but it is very small in 
number. People in our rank in life are perpetually 
falling into one sad mistake, namely, that of supposing 
that human nature and the persons they associate with 
are one and the same thing. Whom do we generally 
associate with? Gentlemen, persons of fortune, pro¬ 
fessional men, ladies, persons who can afford to buy, or 
can easily procure books of half-a-guinea price, W- 
pressed, and printed upon superfine paper. These 
persons are, it is true, a part of human nature, but we 
err lamentably if we suppose them to be fair representa¬ 
tives of the vast mass of human existence. And yet few 
ever consider books but with reference to their power of 
pleasing these persons and men of a higher rank; few 
descend lower, among cottages and fields, and among 


* Tkt Mai Mother, afterwards Her ^es art wiU. See "The 
Poetical Works," vd. i. p. 358 .—Ed. 
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children. A man must have done this habitually be* 
fore his judgment upon The Idiot Boy would be in any 
way decisive with me. I know 1 have done this myself 
habitually; I wrote the poem with exceeding delight 
and pleasure, and whenever 1 read it I read it with 
pleasure. You have given me praise for having reflected 
&ithfully in my Poems the feelings of human nature. 
I would fain hope that I have done so. But a great 
Poet ought to do more than this; he ought, to a certain 
degree, to rectify men’s feelings, to give them new 
compositions of feeling, to render their feelings more 
sane, pure, and permanent, in short, more consonant to 
Nature, that is, to eternal Nature, and the great moving 
Spirit of things. He ought to travel before men 
occasionally as well as at their sides. I may illustrate 
this by a reference to natural objects. What false 
notions have prevailed from generation to generation of 
the true character of the Nightingale. As far as my 
Friend’s Poem, in the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ is read, it will 
contribute greatly to rectify these. You will recollect a 
passage in Cowper, where, speaking‘of rural sounds, 
he says, 

. And even the boding Owl 

That hails the rising moon has charms for me. 

Cowper was passionately fond of natural objects, yet you 
see he mentions it as a marvellous thing that he could 
connect pleasure with the cry of the owl. In the same 
poem he speaks in the same manner of that beautiful 
plant, the gorse; making in some degree an amiable 
boast of his loving it “ unsightly ” and unsmooth as it is. 
There are many aversions of this kind, which, though 
they have some foundation in nature, have yet so slight 
a one, that, though they may have prevailed hundreds 
of years, a philosopher will look upon them as accidents. 
So with respect to many moral feelings, either of love or 
dislike. What excessive admiration was paid in former 
times to personal prowess and military success ; it is so 
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with the latter even at the present day, but surely not 
nearly so much as heretofore. So with regard to birth, 
and innumerable other modes of sentiment, civil and 
religious. But you will be inclined to ask by this time 
how all this applies to The Idiot Boy. To this I can only 
say that the loathing and disgust which many people 
have at the sight of an idiot, is a feeling which, though 
having some foundation in human nature, is not neces¬ 
sarily attached to it in any virtuous degree, but is owing 
in a great measure to a fdse delicacy, and, if 1 may say 
it without rudeness, a certain want of comprehensiveness 
of thinking and feeling. Persons in the lower classes of 
society have little or nothing of this: if an idiot is bom 
in a poor man’s house, it must be taken care of, and 
cannot be boarded out, as it would be by gentlefolks, or 
sent to a public or private receptacle for such unfor¬ 
tunate beings. [Poor people] seeing frequently among 
their neighbours such objects, easily [forget] whatever 
there is of natural disgust about them, and have [there¬ 
fore] a sane state, so that without pain or suffering they 
[perform] their 'duties towards them. I could with 
pleasure pursue this subject, but 1 must now strictly 
adopt the plan which I proposed to myself when I began 
to write this letter, namely, that of setting ‘down a few 
hints or memorandums, which you will think of for my 
sake. 

I have often applied to idiots, in my own mind, that 
sublime expression of Scripture that “ their life is hidden 
with God.” They are worshipped, probably from a feel¬ 
ing of this sort, in several parts of the East. Among 
the Alps, where they are numerous, they are considered, 
I believe, as a blessing to the family to which they 
belong. I have, indeed, often looked upon the conduct 
of ftithars and mothers of the lower classes of society 
towards idiots as the great triumph of the human heart. 
It is there that we see the strength, disinterestedness, 
and grandeur of love; nor have I ever been able to 
contemplate an object that calls out so many excellent 
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and nrtuous sentiments without finding it hallowed 
thereby, and having something in me which bears down 
before it, like a deluge, every feeble sensation of disgust 
and aversion. . 

There are, in my opinion, several important mistakes 
in the latter part of your letter which I could have 
wished to notice; but 1 find myself much fatigued. 
These refer both to the Boy and the Mother. I must 
content myself simply with observing that it is probable 
that the principal cause of your dislike to this particular 
poem lies in the word Idiot. If there had been any 
such word in our language, to which we had attached 
passion^ as lack-wit, half-wit; witless, etc., I should have 
certainly employed it in preference; but there is no 
such word. Observe (this is entirely in reference to 
this particular poem), my “ Idiot ” is not one of those 
who cannot articulate, and such as are usually disgust¬ 
ing in their persons; 

Whether in cunning or in joy, 

And then his words were not a few, etc, 

and the last speech at the end of the poem. The “ Boy ” 
whom I had in my mind was by no means disgusting in 
his appearance, quite the contrary; and I have known 
several with imperfect faculties, who arc handsome in 
their persons and features. There is one, at present, 
within a mile of my own house, remarkably so, though 
[he has something] of a stare and vacancy in his coun¬ 
tenance. A friend of mine, knowing that some persons 
had a dislike to the poem, such as you have expressed, 
advised me to add a stanza, describing the person of the 
Boy [so as] entirely to separate him in the imaginations 
of my readers from that class of idiots who are disgust¬ 
ing in their persons; but the narration in the poem is 
so rapid and impassioned, that I could not find a place 
in which to insert the stanza without checking the pro¬ 
gress of it, and [so leaving] a deadness upon the feeling. 
This poem has, I know, frequently produced the same 
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effect as it did upon you and your fnends; but there are 
many also to whom it affords exquisite delight, and 
who, indeed, prefer it to any other of my poems. This 
proves that the feelings there delineated are such as 
men may sympathise with. This is enough for my pur¬ 
pose. It is not enough for me as a Poet, to delineate 
merely such feelings as all men do sympathise with; 
but it is also highly desirable to add to these others,^ 
such as all men may sympathise with, and such as there 
is reason to believe they would be better and more 
moral beings if they did sympathise with. 

I conclude with regret, because I have not said one 
half of [what I intended] to say; but I am sure you will 
deem my excuse sufficient, [when I] inform you that my 
head aches violently, and I am in other respects unwell. 
I must, however, again give you my warmest thanks for 
your kind letter. I shall be happy to hear from you 
again: and do not think it unreasonable that I should 
request a letter from you, when I feel that the answer 
which I may make to it will not perhaps be above three 
or four lines. This I mention to you with frankness, 
and you will not take it ill after what I have before said 
of my remissness in writing letters. 

I am, dear Sir, 

With great respect. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. Wordsworth. 
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THE PREFACE TO LYRICAL BALLADS^ 

The first volume of these poems has already been sub¬ 
mitted to general perusal. It was published, as an 
experiment, which, I hoped, might be of some use to 
ascertain, how fax, by fitting to metrical arrangement a 
selection of the real language of men in a state of vivid 
sensation, that sort of pleasure and that quantity of 


1 The '• Preface" to the second volume of the lyrical 
Ballads, with other Poems, was published in iSoa 

The " Appendix " to the Preface of 1800, on '* Poetic Diction," 
was first published in iSoa. 

When the second edition of Lyrical Ballads appeared In 
i8oo, Wordsworth prefixed to the first volume—which contained 
all his poems published in 1798, with the exception of The Convict, 
and the five poems by Coleridge which were originally included 
in Lyrical Ballads —a Preface, in which he explained his 
poetical theory. This Preface was expanded in the edition of 1803 
by about 18 pages. The additions of 1803 will be indicated, 
where th^ occur, by footnotes. The enlarged Preface was repub- 
Ushed, with no alteration, in 1805. The edition of 1815, however, 
contained a new Preface, dealing with some other aspects of 
Poetry; and, in consequence, this earlier essay—which Words¬ 
worth thought inappropriate as an introduction to his later poems 
—was, in ^t year, transferred to the end of the second volume, 
where it was printed as an Appendix. In 1830, it closed the fourth, 
and last, volume of that edition. In 1837, it was printed at the end 
ofthe fourth volume; in 1833, at the close of the third ; and, in 1836, 
at the end of the second. In 1849, it appeared, whb all the other 
Prefaces, Appendices, etc., at the dose of the fifth volume of the 
Collected Worlcs. 

The “Prefitoe" of 1800, and the appendix-note on “Poetie 
Dtcticti," 1803, wen brought into every subsequent edition of the 
worics, ttt one place or amSher.— Ed. 
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pleasure may be imparted, which a Poet may rationally 
endeavour to impart. 

1 had formed no very inaccurate estimate of the 
probable effect of those Poems: I flattered myself that 
they who should be pleased with them would read them 
with more than common pleasure; and, on the other 
hand, I was well aware, that by those who should dislike 
them, they would be read with more than common dis¬ 
like. The result has differed from my expectation in 
this only, that a greater number have been pleased than 
I ventured to hope I should please.^ 

Several of my Friends are anxious for the success of 
these Poems, from a belief, that, if the views with which 
they were composed were indeed realised, a class of 
Poetry would be produced, well adapted to interest 
mankind permanently, and not unimportant in the 
quality, and in the multiplicity of its moral relations: 
and on this account they have advised me to add a 
systematic defence of the theory upon which the Poems 
were written. But I was unwilling to undertake the 
task, because I knew that on this occasion the Reader 
would look coldly upon my arguments, since I might be 
suspected of having been principally influenced by the 
selflsh and foolish hope of reasoning him into an appro¬ 
bation of these particular Poems: and I was still more 
unwilling to undertake the task, because, adequately to 


' * For the sake of variety and from a consciousness of my ovm 
weakness, I was induced to request the assistance of a FHotd, 
who iiimished me with the Poems of the Aneient Mariner, the 
Roster-Mother's Tale, the Nightingale, the Dut^eon, and the 
Poem entitled Love. I should not, however, ^ve requested 
this assistance, had 1 not bdieved that the poems of my Friend 
would in a great measure have the same tendency as my own, and 
that, though there would be found a difference, there would be 
found no discordance in tlm colours of our st^; as our opinions 
on the subject ^poetry do almost oitir^ coincide.—W.W. xSoa 
Thb was a part of the Pre&ce, insnted at tins (dace, in tlw 
edhkms of i8oo, x8oa, and X805.-7E0. 
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display my opinions, and fully to enforce my arguments, 
would requite a space wholly disproportionate to a 
pre&ce. For, to treat the subject with the clearness 
and coherence of which it is susceptible, it would be 
necessary to give a full account of the present state of 
the public taste in this country, and to determine how 
far this taste is healthy or depraved; which, again, could 
not be determined, without pointing out in what manner 
language and the human mind act and re-act on each 
other, and without retracing the revolutions, not of 
literature alone, but likewise of society itself. I have 
therefore altogether declined to enter regularly upon 
this defence; yet I am sensible, that there would be 
something like impropriety in abruptly obtruding upon 
the Public, without a few words of introduction. Poems 
so materially differbnt from those upon which geneial 
approbation is at present bestowed. 

It is supposed, that by the act of writing in verse an 
Author makes a formal engagement, that he will gratify 
certain known habits of association; that he not only 
thus apprises the reader that certain classes of ideas 
and expressions will be found in his book, but that 
others will be carefully excluded. This exponent or 
symbol held forth by metrical language must in different 
eras of literature have excited very different expectations: 
for example, in the age of Catullus, Terence, and 
Lucretius, and that of Statius or Claudian ; and in our 
own country, in the age of Shakespeare, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and that of Donne and Cowley, or Dryden, 
or Pope. I will not take upon me to determine the 
exact import of the promise which, by the act of writing 
in verse, an Author, in the present day, makes to his 
reader; but it will undoubtedly appear to many persons 
that 1 have not fulfilled the terms of an engagement 
thus voluntarily contracted. They who have been ac¬ 
customed to the gaudiness and inane phraseology of 
many modem writers, if they persist in reading this 
book to conclusion, wilL ro doubt, frequently have to 
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struggle with feelings of strangeness and awkwardness: 
they will look round for poetry, and will be induced to 
inquire by what species of courtesy these attempts can 
be permitted to assume that title. I hope therefore the 
reader will not censure me for attempting to state what 
I have proposed to myself to perform; and also (as 
far as the limits of a preface will permit) to explain 
some of the chief reasons which have determined me 
in the choice of my purpose: that at least he may be 
spared any unpleasant feeling of disappointment, and 
that I myself may be protected from one of the most 
dishonourable accusations which can be brought against 
an Author; namely, that of an indolence which prevents 
him from endeavouring to ascertain what is his duty, 
or, when his duty is ascertained, prevents him from 
performing it 

The principal object, then, proposed in these Poems 
was to choose incidents and situations from conunon 
life, and to relate or describe them, throughout, as far 
as was possible, in a selection of language really used 
by men, and, at the same time, to throw over them a 
certain colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things 
should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect; 
and, further, and above all, to make these incidents and 
situations interesting by tracing in them, truly though 
not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our nature: 
chiefly as far as regards the manner in which we associate 
ideas in a state of excitement Humble and rustic life 
was generally chosen, because, in that condition, the 
essential passions of the heart And a better soil in 
which they can attain their maturity, are less imder 
restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic lan¬ 
guage ; because in that condition of life our elementary 
feelings co-exist in a state of greater simplicity, and, 
ctmsequently, may be more accurately contemplated, 
and more forcibly communicated; because the manners 
of rural Ufe germinate from those elementary feelings; 
and, from the necessary character of rural occupations, 
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are more easily comprehended, and are more durable; 
and lastly, because in that condition the passions of 
men are incorporated with the beautiful and permanent 
forms of nature. The language, too, of these men is 
adopted (purified indeed from whiit appears to be its 
real defects, from all lasting and rational causes of 
dislike or disgust) because such men hourly communicate 
with the best objects from which the best part of language 
is originally derived; and, because, frortl their rank in 
society and the sameness and narrow circle of their 
intercourse, being less under the influence of social 
vanity, they convey their feelings and notions in simple 
and unelaboratcd expressions. Accordingly, such a 
language, arising out of repeated experience and regular 
feelings, is a more permanent and a far more philo¬ 
sophical language than that which is frequently substituted 
for it by Poets, who think that they are conferring 
honour upon themselves and their art, in proportion as 
they separate themselves from the sympathies of men, 
and indulge in arbitrary and capricious habits of ex¬ 
pression, in order to furnish food for fickle tastes, and 
fickle appetites, of their own creation.^ 

I cannot, however, be insensible to the present out¬ 
cry against the triviality and meanness, both of thought 
and language, which some of my contemporaries have 
occasionally introduced into their metrical compositions; 
and I acknowledge that this defect, where it exists, is 
more dishonourable to the Writer^s own character than 
false refinement or arbitrary innovation, though 1 should 
contend at the same time, that it is far less pernicious 
in the sum of its consequences. From such verses the 
Poems in these volumes will be found distinguished at 
least by one mark of difference, that each of them has a 
worthy purpose. Not that I always began to write with 
a distinct purpose formally conceived; but habits of 

* It is worth while here to observe, that the aflecUng parts of 
Chancer are almost always expressed in language pure and uni¬ 
versally' intdligiUe even to this day.—W. W. xtioo. 
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meditation have, I trust, so prompted and regulated my 
feelings, as that my descriptions of.such objects as 
strongly excite those feelings, will be found to carry 
along with them a purpose. If this opinion is erroneous, 
I can have little right to the name of a Poet. For all 
good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings; and though this be true. Poems to which any 
value can be attached were never produced on any 
variety of subjects but by a man who, being possessed 
of more than usual organic sensibility, had also thought 
long and deeply. For our continued influxes of feeling 
are modifled and directed by our thoughts, which are 
indeed the representatives of all our past feelings; and, 
as by contemplating the relation of these general repre¬ 
sentatives to each other, we discover what is really 
important to men, so, by the repetition and continuance 
of this act, our feelings will be connected with important 
subjects, till at length, if we be originally possessed of 
much sensibility, such habits of mind will be produced, 
that, by obeying blindly and mechanically the impulses 
of those habits, we shall describe objects, and utter 
sentiments, of such a nature, and in such connection 
with each other, that the understanding of the Reader 
must necessarily be in some degree enlightened, and his 
affections strengthened and purifled. 

I have said that each of these poems has a 
purpose.* I have also informed my reader what this 
purpose will be found principally to be: namely, to 
illustrate the manner in which our feelings and ideas are 
associated in a state of excitement. But, speaking in 
language somewhat more appropriate, it is to follow the 
fluxes and refluxes of the mind when agitated by the 
great and simple affections of our nature. This object 
I have endeavoured in these short essays to attain by 
various means ; by tracing the maternal passion through 

* What follows, from “1 have also’* (p. 50) to “upon this 
subject” (page 51), which was printed in the editions of 1800 to 
1843, was omitted ia 1846.—Ed. 
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many of its more subtle windings, as in the poems of TIu 
Idiot Boy and The Mad Mother by accompanying 
the last struggles of a human being, at the approach of 
death, cleaving in solitude to life and society, as in the 
Poem of the Forsaken Indian; by showing, as in the 
stanzas entitled We are Seven, the perplexity and 
obscurity which in childhood attend our notion of death, 
or rather our utter inability to admit that notion ; or by 
displaying the strength of fraternal, or to speak more 
philosophically, of moral attachment when early asso¬ 
ciated with the great and beautiful objects of nature, as 
in The Brothers; or, as in the incident of Simon Lee, 
by placing my reader in the way of receiving from 
ordinary moral sensations another and more salutary 
impression than we are accustomed to receive from 
them, it has also been part of my general purpose to 
attempt to sketch characters under the influence of less 
impassioned feelings as in the Two April Mornings, The 
Fountain, The Old Man Travelling, The Two Thieves, 
etc., characters of which the elements are simple, belong¬ 
ing rather to nature than to manners, such as exist now, 
and will probably always exist, and which from their 
constitution may be distinctly and profitabiy contem¬ 
plated. 1 will not abuse the indulgence of my reader 
by dwelling longer upon this subject; but it is proper 
that I should mention one other circumstance which 
distinguishes these Poems from the popular poetry of 
the day; it is this, that the feeling therein developed 
gives importance to the action and situation, and not the 
action and situation to the feeling. My meaning will be 
rendered perfectly intelligible by referring my reader to 
the Poems entitl^ Poor Susan and The Childieu Father, 
particularly to the last stanza of the latter Poem. 

I wiU not suiTer a sense of &Ise modesty to prevent 
me from asserting, that I point my reader's attention to 

* la tbs editions of Z836-43 Wordsworth added, **AiKl Ibe 
one begianiiv ■ Her eyes ate wild,* etc."—Eo. 
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this mark of distinction, far less for the sake of these 
particular Poems than from the general importance of 
the subject. The subject is indeed important 1 For the 
human mind is capable of being excited without the 
application of gross and violent stimulants; and he must 
have a very faint perception of its beauty and dignity 
who does not know this, and who does not further know, 
that one being is elevated above another, in proportion 
as he possesses this capability. It has therefore appeared 
to me, that to endeavour to produce or enlarge this 
capability is one of the best services in which, at any 
period, a Writer can be engaged; but this service, 
excellent at all times, is especially so at the present day. 
For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are 
now acting with a combined force to blunt the discrimi¬ 
nating powers of the mind, and, unfitting it for all volun¬ 
tary exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage 
torpor. The most effective of these causes are the great 
national events which are daily taking place, and the 
increasing accumulation of men in cities, where the 
uniformity of their occupation produces a craving for 
extraordinary incident, which the rapid communication 
of intelligence hourly gratifies. To this tendency of life 
and manners the literature and theatrical exhibitions of 
the country have conformed themselves. The invaluable 
works of our elder writers, I had almost said the works 
of Shakespeare and Milton, are driven into neglect by 
frantic novels, sickly and stupid German Tragedies, and 
deluges of idle and extravagant stories in verse.—When 
1 think upon this degrading thirst after outrageous 
stimulation, I am almost ashamed to have spoken of the 
feeble endeavour made in these volumes to counteract 
it; and, reflecting upon the magnitude of the general 
evil, 1 should be oppressed with no dishonoiuable melan¬ 
choly, had 1 not a deep impression of certain inherent 
and indestructible qualities of the human mind, and like¬ 
wise of certiun powers in the great and permanent objects 
that act upon it, which are equally inherent and inde- 
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structible; and did I not further add to this impression 
a belief, that the time is approaching when the evil will 
be systematically opposed, by men of greater powers, 
and with &r more distinguish^ success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim of 
these Poems, I shall request the reader's permission to 
apprise him of a few circumstances relating to their 
s^/f, in order, among other reasons, that I may not be 
censured for not having performed what I never at¬ 
tempted. The reader will find that personifications of 
abstract ideas rarely occur in these volumes; and, I 
hope, arc utterly rejected, as an ordinary device to 
elevate the style, and raise it above prose. 1 have pro¬ 
posed to myself to intimate, and, as far as is possible, to 
adopt the very language of men; and assuredly such 
personifications do not m.ike any natural or regular part 
of that language. They arc, indeed, a figure of speech 
occasionally prompted by passion, .and I have made use 
of them as such ; but have endeavoured utterly to reject 
them as a mechanical device of style, or as a family 
language which Writers in metre seem to lay claim to 
by prescription. 1 have wished to keep the reader in 
the company of flesh and blood, persuaded that by so 
doing 1 shall interest him. Others who pursue a different 
track will interest him likewise; 1 do not interfere with 
their claim, but wish to prefer a different claim of my 
own. There will also be found in these pieces little of 
what is usually called poetic diction ; as much pains has 
been taken to avoid it as is ordinarily taken to produce 
it; this has been done for the reason already alleged, 
to bring my language near to the language of men, 
and further, because the pleasure which I have pro¬ 
posed to myself to impart, is of a kind very different 
from that which is supposed by many persons to be the 
proper object of poetiy. Without ^ing culpably par¬ 
ticular, I do not know how to give my reader a more 
exact notion of the style in which it was my wish and 
intention to write, thim by informing him that I have 
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at all times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject; 
consequently, there is, I hope, in these Poems little 
falsehood of description, and my ideas are expressed in 
language fitted to their respective importance. Some¬ 
thing must have been gained by this practice, as it is 
friendly to one property of all good poetry, namely, good 
sense; but it has necessarily cut me off from a large 
portion of phrases and figures of speech which from 
father to son have long been regarded as the common 
inheritance of Poets. I have also thought it expedient 
to restrict myself still further, having abstained from the 
use of many expressions, in themselves proper and 
beautiful, but which have been foolishly repeated by bad 
Poets, till such feelings of disgust are connected with 
them as it is scarcely possible by any art of association 
to overpower. 

If in a poem there should be found a series of lines, 
or even a single line, in which the language, though 
naturally arranged, and according to the strict laws of 
metre, does not differ from that of prose, there is a 
numerous class of critics, who, when they stumble upon 
these prosaisms, as they call them, imagine that they 
have made a notable discovery, and exult over the Poet 
as over a man ignorant of his own profession. Now, 
these men would establish a canon of criticism which 
the reader will conclude he must utterly reject, if he 
wishes to be pleased with these volumes. And it would 
be a most easy task to prove to him, that not only the 
language of a large portion of every good poem, even of 
the most elevated character, must necessarily, except 
with reference to the metre, in no respect differ from 
that of 'good prose, but likewise that some of the most 
interesting parts of the best poems will be found to be 
strictly the language of prose, when prose is well written. 
The truth of this assertion might be demonstrated by in¬ 
numerable passages from almost all the poetical writings, 
even of Milton himself. To illustrate the subject in a 
general manner, 1 will here adduce a short compositimi 
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of Gray, who was at the head of those who, by their 
reasonings, have attempted to widen the space of separap 
tion betwixt prose and metrical composition, and was 
more than any other man curiously daborate in Ute 
structure of his own poetic diction:— 

In vain lo me the smiling mornings shine. 

And reddening I’hccbus lifts hit golden fire : 

The birds, in vain their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 

These ears, alas I for other notes repine ; 

A diff$rtnf ehjed do thest eyet rtquiro ; 

My lonely anguish melts sio heart but mine ; 

Astd in my breast the imperfect joys expire ; 

Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men ; 

The fields to all their wonted trilnite bear; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain. 

/ fruitless mourn to him that eanssot hear, 

Ated weep the more because I weep in vain. 

It will easily be perceived, that the only part of this 
Sonnet which is of any value is the lines printed in 
italics: it is equally obvious, that, except in the rhyme, 
and in the use of the single word “ fruitless " for fruit¬ 
lessly, which is so far a defect, the language of these 
lines does in no respect differ from that of prose. 

By the foregoing quotation I have shown that the 
language of Prose may yet be well adapted to Poetry; 
and it was previously asserted, that a large portion of 
the language of every good poem can in no respect difler 
from that of good Prose. We will go further. It may 
be safely affirmed, that there neither is, nor can be, any 
essential difference between the language of prose and 
metrical composition. We are fond of tracing the re¬ 
semblance between Poetry and Painting, and, accdrdlngly, 
we call them sisters: but where shall we find bonds tk 
connection sufficiently strict to typify the aflfinity betwixt 
metrical and prose composition ? They both speak by 
and to the same organs; the bodies in which both 
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them are clothed may be said to be of the same sub¬ 
stance, their affections are kindred, and almost identical, 
not necessarily differing in degree; Poetry^ sheds no 
tears “such as Angels weep,” but natural and human 
tears; she can boast of no-celestial ichor that distin¬ 
guishes her vital juices from those of prose; the same 
human blood circulates through the veins of them both. 

If it be affirmed that rhyme and metrical arrange¬ 
ment of themselves constitute a distinction which over¬ 
turns what has just been said on the strict affinity of 
metrical language with that of prose, and paves the way 
for other artificial distinctions which the mind voluntarily 
admits, I answer that* the language of such Poetry as is 
here recommended is, as far as is possible, a selection of 
the language really spoken by men ; that this selection, 
wherever it is made with true taste and feeling, will of 
itself form a distinction far greater than would at first 
be imagined, and will entirely separate the composition 
from the vulgarity and meanness of ordinary life; and, 
if metre be superadded thereto, 1 believe that a dissimili¬ 
tude will be produced altogether sufficient for the 
gratification of a rational mind. What other distinction 
would we have ? Whence is it to come ? And where 
is it to exist? Not surely, where the Poet speaks 
through the mouths of his characters; it cannot be 
necessary here, either for elevation of style, or any of its 


‘ I here use the word ‘‘Poetry" (though against my own 
judgment) as opposed to the word Prose, and synonymous with 
metrical composition. But much confusion has been introduced into 
criticism by this contradistinction of Poetry and Prose, instead of 
the more philosophical one of Poetry and Matter of Fact, or Science, 
The only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre: (W. W. 1800). 

Nor is this, in truth, a strut antithesis: because lines and 
passages of metre so naturally occur in writing prose, that it would 
be semedy possible to avoid than, even were it desirable. (Added 
by W. W. in the edition of i8oa.) 

' * What follows from “the language of such," etc., down to 
“ proper to remind the reader" (p. 64), was added in the edition 
of x8o3.— Ea 
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supposed ornaments; for if the Poet's subject be judici* 
ously chosen, it will naturally, and upon fit occasion, 
lead him to passions the language of which, if selected 
truly and judiciously, must necessarily be dignified and 
variegated, and alive with metaphors and figures. I 
forbear to speak of an incongruity which would shock 
the intelligent reader, should the Poet interweave any 
foreign splendour of his own with that which the passion 
naturally suggests: it is sufficient to say that such 
addition is unnecessary. And, surely, it is more prob-able 
that those passages, which with propriety abound with 
metaphors and figures, will have their due effect, if, 
upon other occasions where the passions arc of a milder 
character, the style also be subduetl and temperate. 

But, as the pleasure which I hope to give by the 
Poems now presented to the rc.adcr must depend entirely 
on just notions u|x)n this subject, iind, as it is in itself of 
high importance to our t-oste and moral feelings, 1 can¬ 
not content myself with these detached remarks. And 
if, in what I am about to s:iy, it shall appear to some 
that my labour is unnecessary, and th.it I am like a man 
fighting a biittle without enemies, such persons may be 
reminded that, whatever may be the language outwardly 
holden by men, a practical faith in the opinions which I 
am wishing to establish is .almost unknown. If my con¬ 
clusions are admitted, and carried as far as they must be 
carried if admitted at all, our‘judgments concerning the 
works of the greatest Poets, both ancient and modem, 
will be far different from what they are at present, both 
when we praise, and when we censure : and our moral 
feelings influencing and influenced by these judgments 
will, I believe, be corrected and purified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon general grounds, 
let me ask what is meant by the word Poet ? What is 
a Poet ? To whom does he address himself 7 And what 
language is to be expected from him 7 He is a man 
speaking to men: a man, it is true, endowed snth more 
lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who 
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has a greater knowledge of human nature, and a more 
comprehensive soul, than are supposed to be common 
among mankind; a man pleased with his own passions 
and volitions, and who rejoices more than other men in 
the spirit of life that is in him; delighting to contem¬ 
plate similar volitions and passions as manifested in the 
goings-on of the Universe, and habitually impelled to 
create them where he does not find them. To these 
qualities he has added, a disposition to be affected more 
than other men by absent things as if they were present; 
an ability of conjuring up in himself passions, which are 
indeed far from being the same as those produced by 
real events, yet (especially in those parts of the general 
sympathy which are pleasing and delightful) do more 
nearly resemble the passions produced by real events, 
than anything which, from the motions of their own 
minds merely, other men are accustomed to feel in 
themselves j—whence, and from practice, he has acquired 
a greater readiness and power in expressing what he 
thinks and feels, and especially those thoughts and 
feelings which, by his own choice, or from the structure 
of his own mind, arise in him without immediate external 
excitement. 

But, whatever portion of this faculty we may suppose 
even the greatest Poet to possess, there cannot be a 
doubt but that the language which it will suggest to him, 
must often, in liveliness and truth, fall short of that 
which is uttered by men in real life, under the actual 
pressure of those passions, certain shadows of which 
the Poet thus produces, or feels to be produced, in 
himself. 

However exalted a notion we would wish to cherish 
of the character of a Poet, it is obvious, thaq while he 
describes and imitates passions, his employment is in 
some degree mechanic^, compared with the freedom 
and power of real and substantial action and suffering. 
So ti»t it will be the wish of the Poet to bring his feel¬ 
ings near to those of the persons whose feelings he 
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describes, nay, for short spaces of time, perhaps to let 
himself slip into an entire delusion, and even confound 
and identify his own feelings widt theirs; modifyii^ 
only the language which is thus suggested to him by a 
consideration that he describes for a particular purpose, 
that of giving pleasure. Here, then, he will apply the 
principle of selection which has been already insisted 
upon. He will depend upon this for removing what 
would otherwise be painful or disgusting in the passion; 
he will feel that there is no necessity to trick out or to 
elevate nature; and the more industriously he applies 
this principle, the deeper will be his faith that no words, 
which his fancy or imagination can suggest, will be to be 
compared with those which are the emaiutions of reality 
and truth. 

But it may be said by those who do not object to the 
general spirit of these remarks, that, as it is impossible 
for the' Poet to produce upon all occasions language as 
exquisitely fitted for the passion as that which the real 
passion itself suggests, it is proper that he should con* 
sider himself as in the situation of a translator, who does 
not scruple to substitute excellencies of another kind for 
those which are unattainable by him; and endeavours 
occasionally to surpass his original, in order to make 
some amends for the general inferiority to which he feels 
that he must submit. But this would be to encourage 
idleness and unmanly despair. Further, it is the language 
of men who speak what they do not understand; who 
Ulk of Poetry as of a matter of amusement and idle 
pleasure; who will converse with us as gravely about a 
iaste for Poetry, as they express it, as if it were a thing 
as indifferent as a taste for rope-dancing, or Fronriniac, 
or Sherry. Aristotle, I have been told, has said, that 
Poetry is the most philosophic of all writing: it is so: 
its object is truth, not individual and local, but general, 
and operative; not standing upon external testimony, 
but carried alive into the heart by passion; truth which 
is its own testimony, which gives competence and con- 
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iidence ^ to the tribunal to which it appeals, and receives 
them from the same tribunal. Poetry is the image of 
man and nature. The obstacles which stand in the way 
of the fidelity of the Biographer and Historian, and of 
their consequent utility, are incalculably greater than 
those which are to be encountered by the Poet who 
comprehends the dignity of his art. The Poet writes 
under one restriction only, namely, that of the necessity 
of giving immediate pleasure to a human Being possessed 
of that information which may be expected from him, 
not as a lawyer, a physician, a mariner, an astronomer, 
or a natural philosopher, but as a Man. Except this 
one restriction, there is no object standing between the 
Poet and the image of things; between this, and the 
Biographer and Historian there are a thousand. 

Nor let this necessity of producing immediate pleasure 
be considered as a degradation of the Poet’s art. It is 
far otherwise. It is an acknowledgment of the beauty 
of the universe, an acknowledgment the more sincere, 
because not formal, but indirect; it is a task light and 
easy to him who looks at the world in the spirit of love; 
further, it is a homage paid to the native and naked 
dignity of man, to the grand elementary principle of 
pleasure, by which he knows, and feels, and lives, and 
moves. We have no sympathy but what is propagated 
by pleasure: I would not be misunderstood: but wher¬ 
ever we sympathise with pain, it will be found that the 
sympathy is produced and carried on by subtle combina¬ 
tions with pleasure. We have no knowledge, that is, 
no general principles drawn from the contemplation of 
particular facts, but what has been built up by pleasure, 
and exists in us by pleasure alone. The man of science, 
the Chemist and Mathematician, whatever difficulties 
and disgusts they may have had to struggle with, know 
and feel this. However painful may be the objects with 


> "Which gives strength and divinity," in editions sBoa to 
183a.—E d. 
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which the Anatomist’s knowledge is connected, he feels 
that his knowledge is pleasure; and where he has no 
pleasure he has no knowledge. What then docs the 
Poet ? He considers man and the objects that surround 
him as acting and re-acting upon each other, so as to 
produce an infinite complexity of pain and pleasure; 
he considers man in his own nature and in his ordinary 
life as contemplating this with a certain quantity of 
immediate knowledge, with certain convictions, in¬ 
tuitions, and deductions, which from habit acquire the 
quality of intuitions; he considers him as looking upon 
this complex scene of ideas and sensations, and finding 
everywhere objects that immediately excite in him sym¬ 
pathies which, from the necessities of his nature, arc 
accompanied by an overbalance of enjoyment 

To this knowledge which all men carry about with 
them, and to these sympathies in which, without any 
other discipline than that of our daily life, we are fitted 
to take delight, the Poet principally directs his attention. 
He considers man and naturl as essentially adapted to 
each other, and the mind of man as naturally the mirror 
of the fairest and most interesting qualities of nature. 
And thus the Poet, prompted by this feeling of pleasure 
which accompanies him through the whole course of his 
studies, converses with general nature, with affections 
akin to those, which, through labour and length of time, 
the man of science has raised up in himself, by con¬ 
versing with those particular parts of nature which arc 
the objects of his studies. The knowledge both of the 
Poet and the man of science is pleasure; but the know¬ 
ledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary part of our 
existence, our natural and inalienable inheritance; the 
other is a person^ and individual acquisition, slow to 
come to us, and by no habitu^ and direct sympathy 
connecting us with our fellow-beings. The man 
science seeks truth as a remote and unknown bene- 
fitetor; he cherishes and loves it in his solitude: the 
Poet, singing a song in which all human beings join 
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with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible 
inend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned ex* 
pression which is in the countenance of all Science. 
Emphatically may it be said of the Poet, as Shakespeare 
hath said of man, “ that he looks before and after.” He 
is the rock of defence of human nature; an upholder 
and preserver, carrying everywhere with him relation* 
ship and love. In spite of difference of soil and climate, 
of language and manners, of laws and customs, in spite 
of things silently gone out of mind, and things violently 
destroyed, the Poet binds together by passion and know* 
ledge the vast empire of human society, as it is spread 
over the whole earth, and over all time. The objects of 
the Poet’s thoughts are everywhere; though the eyes 
and senses of man are, it is true, his favourite guides, 
yet he will follow wheresoever he can find an atmosphere 
of sensation in which to move his wings. Poetry is the 
first and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the 
heart of man. If the labom of men of science should 
ever create any material revolution, direct or indirect, in 
our condition, and in the impressions which we habitu¬ 
ally receive, the Poet will sleep then no more than at 
present, but he will be ready to follow the steps of the 
man of science, not only in those general indirect effects, 
but he will be at his side, carrying sensation into the 
midst of th? object of the science itself. The remotest 
discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralogist, 
will be as proper objects of the Poet’s art as any upon 
which it can be employed, if the time should ever come 
when these things shall be familiar to us, and the rela* 
tions under which they are contemplated by the followers 
of these respective sciences shdl be manifestly and 
palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering beings. 
If the time should ever come when what is now called 
sdence, thus fiuniliarised to men, shall be ready to put 
on, as it were, a form of fiesh and blood, the Poet will 
lend his divine sprit to aid the traasfiguiarion, and wiD 
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wdcotne the Being thus jHoduwd, as a dear and genuine 
inmate of the household of man.—It is not, then, to be 
supposed that any one, who holds that sublime notion of 
Poetry which I have attempted to convey, will break in 
upon the sanctity and truth of his pictures by transitory 
and accidental ornaments, and endeavour to excite ad> 
miration of himself by arts, the necessity of which must 
manifestly depend upon the assumed meanness of his 
subject 

What I have thus far said applies to Poetry in 
general; but especially to those parts of composition 
where the Poet speaks through the mouths of his char¬ 
acters ; and upon this point it appears to authorise the 
conclusion that there are few persons of good sense, who 
would not allow that the dramatic parts of composition 
are defective, in proportion as they deviate from the real 
language of nature, and are coloured by a diction of the 
Poet’s own, cither peculiar to him as an individual Poet 
or belonging simply to Poets in general; to a body of 
men who, from the circumstance of their compositions 
being in metre, it is expected will employ a particular 
language. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of composition 
that we look for this distinction of language ; but still it 
may be proper and necessary where the I’oct speaks to 
us in his own person and character. To this I answer 
by referring my reader to the description which 1 have 
before given of a Poet. Among the qualities there 
enumerated as principally conducing to form a Poet, is 
implied nothing differing in kind from other men, but 
only in degree. The sum of what I have there said is, 
that the Poet is chiefly distinguished from other men by 
a greater promptness to think and feel without im¬ 
mediate external excitement, and a greater power in 
expressing such thoughts and feelings as are produced 
in him in that manner. But these passions and thoughts 
and feelings are the general passions and thoughts and 
feelings ot men. with what ate they connected ? 
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Undoubtedly with our moral sentiments and animal 
sensations, and with the causes which excite these; with 
the operations of the elements, and the appearances of 
the visible universe; with storm and sunshine, with the 
revolutions of the seasons, with cold and heat, with loss 
of friends and kindred, with injuries and resentments, 
gratitude and hope, with fear and sorrow. These, and 
the like, are the sensations and objects which the Poet 
describes, as they arc the sensations of other men, and 
the objects which interest them. The Poet thinks and 
feels in the spirit of the passions of men. How, then, 
can his language differ in any material degree from that 
of all other men who feel vividly and see clearly ? It 
might be proved that it is impossible. But supposing 
that this were not the case, the Poet might then be 
allowed to use a peculiar language when expressing his 
feelings^ for his own gratification, or that of men like 
himself. But Poets do not write for Poets alone, but 
for men. Unless therefore we are advoc-ates for that 
.admiration which subsists upon ignorance, and that 
pleasure which arises from hearing wh.at we do not 
understiind, the Poet must descend from this supposed 
height; and, in order to excite rational sympathy, he 
must express himself as other men express themselves. 
To this it may be added, that while he is only selecting 
from the real language of men, or, which amounts to the 
same thing, composing accurately in the spirit of such 
selection, he is treading upon s.afe ground, and we know 
what we are to expect from him. Our feelings are the 
same with respect to metre ; for, as it may be proper to 
remind the reader, the distinction of metre is regular 
and uniform, and not like that which is produced by 
what is usu^ly called poetic diction, arbitrary, and 
subject to infinite caprices upon which no calculation 
whatever can be made. In the one case, the reader is 
utterly at the mercy of the Poet respecting what imagery 
or diction he may choose to conned with the passion; 
whereas, in the other, the metre obeys certain laws, to 
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which the Poet and reader both wiUingly submit hikause 
they are certaii^ and because no inteHerence is made hf 
them with the passion but such as the concurring teMi« 
mony of ages has shown to heighten and improve d» 
pleasure which co^ists with it. 

It will now be proper to answer an obvious question, 
namely. Why, professing these opinions, have I written 
in verse? To this,' in addition to such answer as is 
included in what I have already said, I reply, in the 
first place, Because, however 1 may have restrict*^ myself, 
there is still left ojicn to me what confessedly constitutes 
the most valuable object of all writing, whether in prose 
or verse; the great and universal passions of men, the 
most general and interesting of their occupations, and 
the entire world of nature before roe, to supply endless 
combinations of forms and imagery. Now, supposing 
for a moment that whatever is interesting it| these 
objects may be as vividly described in prose, why should 
1 be condemned for attempting to superadd to such 
description the charm which, by the consent of all 
nations, is acknowledged to exist in metrical language ? 
To this, by such as are yet unconvinced, it nuy be 
answered that a very small p-irt d* the pleasure given 
by Poetry depends upon the metre, and that it is 
injudicious to write in metre, unless it be accompanied 
with the other artificial distinctions of style with which 
metre is usually accompanied, and that, by such deviation, 
more will be lost from the shock which will thereby be 
given to the reader's associations than will be counter¬ 
balanced by any pleasure which he can derive from the 
general power numbers. In answer to those who 
stiO contend for the necessity of accompanying metre 
with certain a(qiropriate colours of style in t^er to the 
accomplUhment its appropriate end, and who also^ 
in my opinion, greatly underrate the posrer of metre in 
itself it might, perfuqis, as for as relates to these 

* Vtom '*fo wldiiioa"w»asi(l." added in stoat.—Eo. 
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volum^, have been almost sufficient to observe, that 
poems are extant, written upon more humble subjects, 
and in a more naked and simple style than 1 have aimed 

at, which have continued to give pleasure from generation 
to generation. Now, if nakedness and simplicity be a de¬ 
fect, the fact here mentioned affords a strong presumption 
that poems somewhat less naked and simple arc capable 
of affording pleasure at the present day; and, what I 
wished chiefly Xo attempt, at present, was to justify myself 
for having written under the impression of this belief. 

But various causes might be pointed out why, when 
the style is manly, and the subject of some importance, 
words metrically arranged will long continue to impart 
such a pleasure to mankind as he who is sensible of the 
extent of that pleasure will be desirous to impart The 
end of p '^is to protlucc excitement in co-existence 
with an,d Jlance of pleasure. Now, by the supposi¬ 
tion, excih jpt is an unusual and irregular state of the 
mind: idet^ and feelings do not, in that state, succeed 
each other m accustomed order. If the words, however 
by which this excitement is produced be in themselves 
powerful, or the im.ages and feelings have an undue 
proportion of pain connected with them, there is some 
danger that the excitement may be carried beyond its 
proper Ixjunds. Now the co-presence of something 
regular, something to which the mind has been accu^ 
tomed in various moods and in a less excited stan. 

ca, «M bu, have i„ <e.„p.?„VaS 

restraining the ^ssion by an intertexture of orfinarv 
feeling,* and of feeling not strictly and necessa^ 

true, and hence, though the opinion will at first annear 
paradoxical, from the tendency of metre to dS 
anguage, in a certain degree, of its reality, and thus to 
throw a sort of half consciousness of unsubstanti^ 


* What foltows, from *• and of*' lo •• ih„nH .w___ 

w« added in the cdiiKM of iBoa_Eo. (P-67). 
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existence over the whole composition, there can be little 
doubt, but that more pathetic situations and sentiments, 
that is, those which have a greater proportion of pain 
connected with them, may be endured in metrical 
composition, especially in rhyme, than in prose. The 
metre of the old Ballads is very artless; yet they contain 
many passages which would illustrate this opinion ; and, 
I hope, if the following Poems be attentively perused, 
similar instances will be found in them. This opinion 
may be further illustrated by appealing to the reader's 
own experience of the reluctance with which he comes 
to the reperusal of the distressful parts of Clarissa 
Haritme, or The'Gamesterj while Shakespeare’s writ¬ 
ings, in the most pathetic scenes, never act upon us, 
as pathetic, beyond the bounds of pleasure—an effect 
which, in a much greater degree than might at first be 
imagined, is to be ascribed to small, but continual and 
regular impulses of pleasurable surprise from the metrical 
arrangement.—On the other hand (what it must be 
allowed will much more frequently happen), if the Poet’s 
words should be incommensurate with the passion, and 
inadequate .to raise the reader to a height of desirable 
excitement, then (unless the Poet’s choice of his metre 
has been grossly injudicious), in the feelings of pleasure 
which the reader has been accustomed to connect with 
metre in general, and in the feeling, whether cheerful or 
melancholy, which he has been accustomed to connect 
with that particular movement of metre, there will be 
found something which will greatly contribute to impart 
passion to the words, and to effect the complex end 
which the Poet proposes to himself. 

If I had undertaken a systematic defence of the 
theory here maintained, it would have been my duty to 
develop the various causes upon which the pleasure 
received from metrical language depends. Among the 
chief of these causes is to be reckon^ a principle which 
must be well known to those who have made any of the 
Arts the object of accurate reflection; I mtaaa the 
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pleasure which the mind derives from the perception of 
similitude in dissimilitude. This principle is the great 
spring of the activity of our minds, and their chief feeder. 
From this principle the direction of the sexual appetite, 
and all the [xissions connected with it, take their origin; 
it is the life of our ordinary conversation ; and upon the 
accuracy with which similitude in dissimilitude, and dis¬ 
similitude in similitude are perceived, depend our taste 
and our moral feelings. It would not be a useless 
employment to apply this principle to the consideration 
of metre, and to show that metre is hence enabled to 
afford much pleasure, and to point out in what manner 
that pleasure is produced. But my limits will not 
permit me to enter upon this subject, and I must 
content myself with a general summary. 

1 have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feelings; it tJikcs its origin from emotion 
recollected in tranciuillity; the emotion is contemplated 
till, by a species of reaction, the tranquillity gradually 
disapiiears, and an emotion, kindred to that which was 
before the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, 
and does itself actually exist in the mind. In this mood 
successful composition generally begins, and in a mood 
similar to this it is carried on ; but the emotion of 
whatever kind, and in whatever degree, from various 
causes, is qualified by various pleasures, so that in 
describing any p.assions whatsoever, which are voluntarily 
dcscrilied, the mind will, upon the whole, be in a state 
of enjoyment. If Nature be thus cautious to preserve 
in a state of enjoyment a being so employed, the Poet 
ought to profit by the lesson held forth to him, and 
ought especially to take care, that, whatever passions 
he communicates to his reader, those passions, if his 
reader’s mind be sound and vigorous, should always 
be accompanied with an over-balance of pleasure. Now 
the music of harmonious metrical language, the sense 
of difficulty overcome, and the blind association of 
pleasure which has been previously received from works 
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of rhyme or metre of the same or similar construction, 
an indistinct perception perpetually renewed of language 
closely resembling that of real life, and yet, in the 
circumstance of metre, differing from it so widely—all 
these imperceptibly make up a complex feeling of 
delight, which is of the most important use in tempering 
the painful feeling always found intermingled with 
powerful descriptions of the deeper passions. This 
effect is always produced in pathetic and impassioned 
poetry; while, in lighter compositions, the ease and 
gracefulness with which the Poet manages his numbers 
are themselves confessedly a principal source of the 
gratification of the reader. All that it is necessary to 
say, however, upon this subject, may be efTected by 
affirming what few persons will deny, that of two 
descriptions cither of passions, manners, or characters, 
each of them equally well executed, the one in prose 
and the other in verse, the verse will be read a hundred 
times where the prose is read once. ^We see that 
Pope, by the power of verse alone, has contrived to 
render the plainest common sense interesting, and even 
frequently to invest it with the appearance of passion. 
In consequence of these convictions I related in metre 
the tale of Goody Blake and Harry Gill, which is one 
of the rudest of this collection.^ I wished to draw 
attention to the truth that the power of the human 
imagination is sufficient to produce such changes even 
in our physical nature as might almost appear miraculous. 
The truth is an important one; the fact (for it is a fact) 
is a valuable illustration of it; and I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it has been communicated to maify 
hundreds of people who would never have heard of it, 
had it not been narrated as a Ballad, and in a more 
impressive metre than is usual in Ballads. 

* Prom "We see that Pope" (p. 69), to "usual in Ballads" 
(p. 69)—included in the editions of 1800 to 1843—^was omitted in 
that of 1846 .—Ed, 

* i.«, in Lyrital BaUads, 1800.—Ed. 
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Having thus explained a few of the reasons for 
writing * in verse, and why I have chosen subjects from 
common life, and endeavoured to bring my language 
near to the teal language of men, if 1 have been too 
minute in pleading my own cause, I have at the same 
time been treating a subject of general interest; and for 
this reason a few words shall be added with reference 
solely to these particular Poems, and to some defects 
which will probably be found in them. I am sensible 
that my associations must have sometimes been particular 
instead of general, and that, consequently, giving to 
things a false importance,^ I may have sometimes written 
upon unworthy subjects; but I am less apprehensive on 
this account, than that my language may frequently have 
suffered from those arbitrary connections of feelings and 
ideas with particular words and phrases, from which no 
man can altogether protect himself. Hence, I have no 
doubt, that, in some instances, feelings, even of the 
ludicrous, may be given to my readers by expressions 
which appeared to me tender and pathetic. Such faulty 
expressions, were I convinced they were faulty at present, 
and that they must necessarily continue to be so, I would 
willingly take all reasonable pains to correct. But it is 
dangerous to make these alterations on the simple 
authority of a few individuals, or even of certain claves 
of men: for where the understanding of an author is not 
ctmvinced, or his feelings altered, this cannot be done 
without great injury to himself; for his own feelings are 
his stoy and support; and, if he set them aside in one 
instance, he may be induced to repeat this act till his 
mind shall lose all confidence in itself, and becomes 
utterly debilitated. To this it may be added, that the 
reader ought never to forget that he is himself exposed 
to the same errors as the Poet, and, perhaps, in a much 


• •• Having thus ndverted to a few the 
written.”—W. W. 1800. 

• ‘'Sometimes from diseased impulses" 
etUtiens from 1800 to 1833.—Eo. 
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greater degree: for there can be no presumption in 
saying of most rettders, that it is not probable they will 
be so well acquainted with the various stages of meaning 
through which words have passed, or with the fickleness 
or stability of the relations of particular ideas to each 
other; and, above all, since they are so much less 
interested in the subject, they may decide lightly and 
carelessly. 

Long as the reader has been detained, I hope he 
will permit me to caution him against a mode of false 
criticism which has been applied to Poetry, in which the 
language closely resembles that of life and nature. Such 
verses have been triumphed over in parodies, of which 
Dr. Johnson’s stanza is a fair specimen. 

I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 

And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand. 

Immediately under these lines I will place one of the 
most justly-admired stanzas of the Babes in the Wood. 

These pretty Babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down : 

But never more they saw the Man 
Approaching from the Town. 

In both these stanzas the words, and the order of 
the words, in no respect differ from the most unim¬ 
passioned conversation. There are words in both, for 
example, “the Strand,’’ and “the Town,” connected 
with none but the most familiar ideas; yet the one 
stanza we admit as admirable, and the other as a fair 
example of the superlatively contemptible. Whence 
arises this difference? Not from the metre, not from 
the language, not from the order of the words; but the 
matter expressed in Dr. Johnson’s stanza is contemptible. 
The proper method of treating trivial and simple verses, 
to which Dr. Johnson’s stanza would be a fair parallelism, 
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is not to say, this is a bad kind of poetry, or, this is not 
poetry; but this wants sense; it is neither interesting in 
itself^ nor can lead to anything interesting; the images 
neither originate in that sane state of feeling which arises 
out of thought, nor can excite thought or feeling in the 
reader. This is the only sensible manner of dealing 
with such verses. Why trouble yourself about the 
species till you have previously decided upon the genus ? 
Wry take pains to prove that an ape is not a Newton, 
when it is self-evident that he is not a man ? 


One request I must make of my reader, which is, 
that in judging these Poems he would decide by his 
ow feelings genuinely, and not by reflection upon what 
will probably be the judgment of others. How common 
is it to hear a person say, I myself do not object to this 
style of composition, or this or that expression, but, to 
such and such classes of people it will appear mean or 
ludicrous! This mode of criticism, so destructive of all 
sound unadulterated judgment, is almost universal: let 
the rrader then abide, independently, by his own feelings, 
OTd, if he finds himself affected, let him not suffer such 
copjcctures to interfere with his pleasure. 

If an Author, by any single composition, has im- 
pres^ us with respect for his talents, it is useful to 
consider this as affording a presumption, that on other 
(Occasions where we have been displease^ he, neverthe¬ 
less, may not have written ill or absurdly; and, further 
to giw him so much credit for this one composition as 
may induce us to review what has displeased us, with 
more care than we should otherwise have bestowed 
upoq It. This is not only an act of justice, but, in our 
d«usions upon Poetry especially, may conduce, in a 
nign degree, to the improvement of our own taste • for 
u taste in Poetry, and in all the other arts, as 

Sb Ji^ua Refolds has observed, is an acquired xdlKaX. 
whi^ m tmly be produced by thought and a loni 
^turned mtercoi^ with the best models of composition 
This M menuoned, not with so ridiculous a puq^ as 
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to prevent the most inexperienced reader from judging 
for himself (I have already said that I wish him to judge 
for himself); but merely to temper the rashness of 
decision, and to suggest, that, if Poetry be a subject on 
which much time has not been bestowed, the judgment 
may be erroneous; and that, in many cases, it neces¬ 
sarily will be so. 

Nothing would, I know, have so effectually con¬ 
tributed to further the end which I have in view, as to 
have shown of what kind the pleasure is, and how that 
pleasure is produced, which is confessedly produced by 
metrical composition essentially different from that 
which I have here endeavoured to recommend: for the 
reader will say that he has been pleased by such 
composition; and what more can be done for him? 
The power of any art is limited; and he will suspect, 
that, if it be proposed to furnish him with new friends, 
that can be only upon condition of his abandoning his 
old friends. Besides, as I have said, the reader is 
himself conscious of the pleasure which he has received 
from such composition, composition to which he 1 & 
peculiarly attached the endearing name of Poetry; qw 
all men feel an habitual gratitude, and something of ^ 
honourable bigotry for the objects which have loK 
continued to please them; we not only wish to A 
pleased, but to be pleased in that particular wayf^ 
which we have been accustomed to be pleased. There 
is in these feelings enough to resist a host of arguments; 
and 1 should be the foss able to combat' them success¬ 
fully, as I am willing to allow, that, in order entirely to 
enjoy the Poetry which I am'recommendin^t would be 
necessary to give up much of what is ordiqPnly enjoyed. 
But, would my limits have permitted me to point out 
how this pleasure is produced, many obstacles might 
have been removed, and the reader assisted in perceinng 
that the powers of language are not so linuted as he 
may suppose; and that it is possible for Poetry to give 
other enjoyments, of a {Hirer, more lasting, and more 
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exquisite nature. This part of the subject has not been 
altogether neglected ; but it has not been so much my 
present aim to prove, that the interest excited by some 
other kinds of Poetry is less vivid, and less worthy of 
the nobler powers of the mind, as to offer reasons for 
presuming, that, if my purpose were fulfilled, a species 
of Poetry would be produced, which is genuine Poetry ; 
in its nature well adapted to interest mankind per¬ 
manently, and likewise important in the multiplicity 
and quality of its moral relations. 

From what has been said, and from a perusal of the 
Pt«ms, the reader will be able clearly to perceive the 
object which I had in view: he will determine how far 
it has been attained; and, what is a much mote 
important question, whether it be worth attaining: and 
upon the decision of these two questions will rest my 
claim to the approbation of the Public. 
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Perhaps, as I have no right to expect that attentive 
perusal without which,—confined as I have been to the 
narrow limits of a preface,—my meaning cannot be 
thoroughly understood, 1 am anxious to give an exact 
notion of the sense in which the phrase poetic diction 
has been used ; and for this purpose, a few words shall 
here be added concerning the origin and characteristics 
of the phraseology which I have condemned under that 
name. 

The earliest poets of all nations generally wrote from 
passion excited by real events; they wrote naturally, 
and as men; feeling powerfully as they did, their 
language was daring, and figurative. In succeeding 
times. Poets, and men ambitious of the fame of Poets, 
perceiving the influence of such language, and desirous 
of producing the same effect without being animated 
by the same passion, set themselves to a mechanical 
adoption of these figures of speech, and made use of 
them, sometimes with propriety, but much more fre¬ 
quently applied them to feelings and thoughts with 
which they had no natural connection whatsoever. A 
language was thus insensibly produced, differing materi¬ 
ally from the real language of men in any situation. 
The reader or hearer of this distorted language found 
himself in a perturbed and unusual state of mind; when 
affected by the genuine language of passion he had been 


* First puUished fn 1803, as an "Appendix” to Iffieal 
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in a perturbed and unusual state of mind also: in both 
cases he was willing that his common judgment and 
understanding should be laid asleep, and he had no 
instinctive and infallible perception of the true to make 
him reject the false; the one served as a passport for 
the other. The emotion was in both cases delightful, 
and no wonder if he confounded the one with the other, 
and believed, them both to be produced by the same, or 
similar causes. Besides, the Poet spake to him in the 
character of a man to be looked up to, a man of genius 
and authority. Thus, and from a variety of other 
causes, this distorted language was received with 
admiration: and Poets, it is probable, who had before 
contented themselves for the most part with misapplying 
only expressions which at first had been dictated by real 
passion, carried the abuse still further, and introduced 
phrases composed apparently in the spirit of the original 
figurative language of passion, yet altogether of their 
own invention, and characterised by various degrees of 
wanton deviation from good sense and nature. 

It is indeed true that the language of the earliest 
Poets was felt to differ materially from ordinary language, 
because it was the language of extraordinary occasions; 
but it was really spoken by men—language which the 
Poet himself had uttered when he had been affected by 
the events which he described, or which he had heard 
uttered by those around him. To this language it is 
probable that metre of some sort or other was early 
superadded. This separated the genuine language of 
Poetry still further from common life, so that whoever 
read or heard poems of these fcarliest Poets felt himself 
moved in a way in which he had not been accustomed 
to be moved in real life, and by causes manifestly 
different from those which acted upon him in real life. 
This was the great temptation to all the corruptions 
which have followed: under the protection of this feeling 
succeec^g Poets constructed a phraseology which had 
one thing, it is true, in common with the genuine 
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language of poetry, namely, that it was not heard in 
ordinary conversation; that it was unusual. But the 
first Poets, as I have said, spake a language which, 
though unusual, was still the language of metK This 
circumstance, however, was disregarded by their suc¬ 
cessors ; they found that they could please by easier 
means: they became proud of modes of expression 
which they themselves had invented, and which was 
uttered only by themselves.^ In process of time metre 
became a symbol or promise of this unusual language, 
and whoever took upon him to write in metre, according 
as he possessed more or less of true poetic genius, 
introduced less or more of this adulterated phraseology 
into his compositions, and the true and the false were 
inseparably interwoven until the taste of men becoming 
gradually perverted, this language was received as a 
natural language: and at length, by the influence of 
books upon men, did to a certain degree really become 
so. Abuses of this kind were imported from one nation 
to another, and with the progress of refinement this 
diction became daily more and more corrupt, thrusting 
out of sight the plain humanities of nature by a motley 
masquerade of tricks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, and 
enigmas. 

It would not be uninteresting to point out the causes 
of the pleasure given by this extravagant and absurd 
diction. It depends upon a great variety of causes, but 
upon none perhaps more than its influence in impressing 
a notion of the peculiarity and exaltation of the Poet’s 
character, and in flattering the reader’s self-love by 
bringing him nearer to a sympathy with that character; 
an effect which is accomplished by unsettling ordinary 
habits of thinking, and thus assisting the reader to 
approach to that perturbed and dizzy state of mind in 
which if he does not find himself, he imagines that he 


* Added in editions 1815-1839, “and, with the s;ririt of a 
fraternity, they arrogated it to themselves as their owa"—Eo. 
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is balked of a peculiar enjoyment which poetry can and 
ought to bestow. 

The sonnet quoted from Gray, in the Preface, except 
the lines printed in Italics, consists of little else but this 
diction, though not of the worst kind; and, indeed, if 
one may be permitted to say so, it is far too common 
in the best writers, both ancient and modem. Per^ps 
in no way, by positive example, could more easily be 
given a notion of what 1 mean by the phrase poetic 
Action, than by referring to a comparison between the 
metrical paraphrase which we have of passages in the 
Old and New Testament, and those passages as they 
exist in our common Translation. See Pope’s Messiah 
throughout; Prior's “ Did sweeter sounds adorn my flow¬ 
ing tongue,” etc. etc. “ Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels,” etc. etc. See ist Corinthians, 
chapter xiii. By way of immediate example, take the 
following of Dr. Johnson 

Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes, 

Observe her labours, Sluggard, and be wise ; 

No stem command, no monitory voice. 

Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice; 

Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 
To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day ; 

When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain. 

She crops the harvest and she stores the grain. 

How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 

Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers ? 

While artful shades thy downy couch inclose. 

And soft solicitation courts repose, 

Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight. 

Year chases year with unremitted flight. 

Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow, 

$hall spring to seise thee, like an ambushed foe. 


From this hubbub of words pass to the original. 
Go to the Mt, thou sluggard, consider her ways, and 
be which having no guide, overseer, or ruler 
her meat in the summer, and gathereth he^ 
fcod b the harvest. How long wilt thou sleep, 0 
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Sluggard? When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one that tra- 
vaileth, and thy want asan armed man.” Proverbs, chap. vi. 

One more quotation, and I have done. It is from 
Cowper's Verses, supposed to be written by Alexander 
Selkirk 

* Rel^on ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word 1 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Ne’er sighed at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I must visit no more. 

My Friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

Oh, tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

I have quoted this passage as an instance of three 
different styles of composition. The first four lines are 
poorly expressed; some Critics would call the language 
prosaic; the fact is, it would be Jjad prose, so bad, that 
it is scarcely worse in metre. The epithet “church¬ 
going ” applied to a bell, and that by so chaste .1 writer 
as Cowper, is an instance of the strange abuses which 
Poets have introduced into their language till they and 
their readers take them as matters of course, if they do 
not single them out expressly as objects of admiration. 
The two lines, “ Ne’er sighed at the sound,” etc., are, 
in my opinion an instonce of the language of passion 
wrested from its proper use, and, from the mere circum¬ 
stance of the composition ^ing in metre, applied upon 
an occasion that does not justify such violent expressions; 

VOL. I n 
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and I should condemn the passage, though perhaps few 
readers will agree with me, as vicious poetic lUction. 
The last stanza is throughout admirably expressed; it 
would be equally good whether in prose or verse, except 
that the reader has an exquisite pleasure in seeing such 
natural language so naturally connected with metre. 
•The beauty of this stanza tempts me to conclude with 
a principle which ought never to be lost sight of, and 
which has been my chief guide in all 1 have said,— 
namely, that in works of imagination and sentiment., for 
of these only have I been treating, in proportion as ideas 
and feelings are valuable, whether the composition be in 
prose or in verse, they require and exact one and the 
same language. Metre is but adventitious to composi¬ 
tion, and the phraseology for which that passport is 
necessary, even where it may be graceful at all, will be 
little valued by the judicious. 
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The Friend might rest satisfied that his exertions thus 
fax have not been wholly unprofitable, if no other proof 
had been given of their influence, than that of having 
called forth the foregoing letter, with which he has been 
so much interested, that he could not deny himself the 
pleasure of communicating it to his readers. In answer 
to his correspondent, it need scarcely here be repeated, 
that one of the main purposes of his work is to weigh, 
honestly and thoughtfolly, the moral worth and intel¬ 
lectual power of the age in which we live; to ascertain 
our gain and our loss; to determine what we are in 
ourselves positively, and what we are compared with our 
ancestors; and thus, and by every other means within 
his power, to discover what may be hoped for future 
times, what and how lamentable are the evils to be 
feared, and how for there is cause for fear. If this 
attempt should not be made wholly in vain, my ingenious 
correspondent, and all who are in a state of mind resem¬ 
bling that of which he gives so lively a picture, will be 
enabled more readily and surely to distinguish false from 


* The foUowing is an Essay which Wordsworth contributed to 
The Pritnd in 1809, dealing with Professor Wilson's artide signed 
‘ Mathetes.’ It h^ no title given to it in The Fritnd. 

In a letter to Professor Rowan Hamilton of Dublin, Septem¬ 
ber a 6 , 1830, Wordsworth says, *' If you can lay your h^da upon 
Mr. Coieridgi^s Pritnd, you will find some remarks of mine upon 
a letter signed, if I recollect aright, ‘Mathetes,’ sdiidi wo* written 
by Professor Wlsaii.”—E d. 
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legitimate objects of admiration: and thus may the 
personal errors which he would guard against be more 
effectually prevented or removed by the development of 
general truth for a general purpose, than by instructions 
specifically adapted to himself or to the class of which 
he is the able representative. There is a life and spirit 
in knowledge which we extract from truths scattered for 
the benefit of all, and which the mind, by its own 
activity, has appropriated to itself,—a life and spirit, 
which is seldom found in knowledge communicated by 
formal and direct precepts, even when they are exalted 
and endeared by reverence and love for the teacher. 

Nevertheless, though I trust that the assistance which 
my correspondent has done me the honour to request, 
will in course of time flow naturally from my labours, in 
a manner that will best serve him, I cannot resist the 
inclination to connect, at present, with his letter a few 
remarks of direct application to the subject of it ; 
remarks, I say,—for to such I shiill confine myself,— 
independent of the main point out of which his com¬ 
plaint and request both proceed; I mean the assumed 
inferiority of the present age in moral dignity and intel¬ 
lectual power to those which have preceded it. For if 
the fact were true, that we had even surpassed our 
ancestors in the best of what • is good, the main part of 
the dangers and impediments which my correspondent 
has feelingly portrayed, could not cease to exist for 
minds like his, nor indeed would they be much dimin¬ 
ished ; as they arise out of the constitution of things, 
from the nature of youth, from the laws that govern the 
growth of the faculties, and^ from the necessary condi¬ 
tion of the great body of mankind. Let us throw our¬ 
selves back to the age of Elizabeth, and call up to mind 
the heroes, the warriors, the statesmen, the poets, the 
divines, and the moral philosophers, with which the 
reign of the virgin queen was illustrated. Or if we be 
more strongly attracted by the moral purity and great¬ 
ness, and that sanctity of civil and religious duty, with 
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which the tyranny of Charles I. was struggled against, 
let us cast our eyes, in the hurry of admiration, round 
that circle of glorious patriots: but do not let us be per¬ 
suaded, that each of these, in his course of discipline, 
was uniformly helped forward by those with whom he 
associated, or by those whose care it was to direct him. 
Then, as now, existed objects to which the wisest 
attached undue importance; then, as now, judgment 
was misled by factions and parties, time wasted in con¬ 
troversies fruitless, except as far as they quickened the 
faculties; then, as now, minds were venerated or idolised, 
which owed their influence to the weakness of their con¬ 
temporaries mther than to their own power. Then, 
though great actions were wrought, and great works in 
literature and science produced, yet the general taste 
was capricious, fantastical, or grovelling; and in this 
point, as in all others, was youth subject to delusion, 
frequent in proportion to the liveliness of the sensibility, 
and strong as the strength of the imagination. Every 
age hath abounded in instances of parents, kindred, and 
friends, who, by indirect influence of example, or by 
positive injunction and exhortation, have diverted or 
discouraged the youth, who, in the simplicity and purity 
of nature, had determined to follow his intellectual 
genius through good and through evil, and had devoted 
himself to knowledge, to the practice of virtue and the 
preservation of integrity, in slight of temporal rewards. 
Above all, have not the common duties and cares of 
'Common life at all times exposed men to injury from 
causes the action of which is the more fatal from 
being silent and unremitting, and which, wherever it 
was not jealously watched and steadily opposed, must 
have pressed upon and consumed the diviner spirit ? 

There are two errors into which we easily slip when 
thinking of past times. One lies in forgetting in the 
excellence of what remains the large overbalance of 
worthlessness that has been swept away. Ranging over 
the wide tracts of antiquity, the situation of the mind 
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may be likened to that of a traveller ^ in some unpeopled 
part of America, who is attracted to the burial place 
of one of the primitive inhabitants. It is conspicuous 
upon an eminence, “ a mount upon a mount! ” He 
digs into it, and finds that it contains the bones of a 
man of mighty stature; and he is tempted to give way 
to a belief, that as there were giants in those days, 
so ail men were giants. But a second and wiser 
thought may suggest to him that this tomb would never 
have forced itself upon his notice, if it had not con¬ 
tained a body that was distinguished from others,— 
that of a man who had been selected as a chieftain or 
ruler for the very reason that he surpassed the rest of 
his tribe in stature, and who now lies thus conspicuously 
inhumed upon the mountain-top, while the bones of 
his followers are laid unobtrusively together in their- 
burrows upon the plain below. The second habitual 
error is, that in this comparison of ages we divide 
time merely into past and present, and place these in 
the balance to be weighed against each other; not 
considering that the present is in our estimation not 
more than a period of thirty years, or half a century at 
most, and that the past is a mighty accumulation of 
many such periods, perhaps the whole of recorded time, 
or at least the whole of that portion of it in which 
our own country has been distinguished. We may 
illustrate this by the familiar use of the words ancient 
and modern, when applied to poetry. What can be 
more inconsiderate or unjust than to compare a few 
existing writers with the whole succession of their pro¬ 
genitors? The delusion, from the moment that our 
thoughts arc directed to it, seems too gross to deserve 
mention; yet men will talk for hours upon poetry, 
balancing against each other the words ancient and 
modern, and be unconscious that they have fellen 
into it. 


* .See Ashe's Tntvtb in America .—W. W. 
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These observations are not made as implying a dis* 
sent front) the bdief of my correspondent, that the moral 
spirit and intellectual powers of this country are declining; 
but to guard against unqualified admiration, even in 
cases where admiration has been rightly fixed, and to 
prevent that depression which must necessarily follow, 
where the notion of the peculiar unfavourableness of 
the present times to dignity of mind has been carried 
too fer. For in proportion as we imagine obstacles to 
exist out of ourselves to retard our progress, will, in 
fact, our progress be retarded. Deeming, then, that 
in ^1 ages an ardent mind will be baffled and led 
astray in the manner under contemplation, though in 
various degrees, I shall at present content myself with 
a few practical and desultory comments upon some of 
those general causes, to which my correspondent justly 
attributes the errors in opinion, and the lowering or 
deadening of sentiment, to which ingenuous and aspiring 
youth is exposed. And first, for the heart-cheering 
belief in the perpetual progress of the species towards 
a point of unattainable perfection. If the present age 
do indeed transcend the past in what is most beneficial 
and honourable, he that perceives this, being in no 
error, has no cause for complaint; but if it be not so, 
a youth of genius might, it should seem, be preserved 
from any wrong influence of this faith by an insight 
into a simple truth, namely, that it is not necessary, 
in order to satisfy the desires of our nature, or to 
reconcile us to the economy of providence, that there 
should be at all times a continuous advance in what is 
of highest worth. In fact it is not, as a writer of the 
present day has admirably observed, in the power of 
fiction to portray in words, or of the imagination to 
conceive in spirit, actions or characters of more exalted 
virtue, than those which thousands of years ago have 
existed upon earth, as we know from the records of 
authentic history. Such is the inherent dignity of 
human nature, that there belong to It sublimities of 
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virtues which all men may attain, and which no man 
can transcend: and though this be not true in an equal 
degree of intellectual power, yet in the persons ot 
Plato, Demosthenes, and Homer, and in those of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Lord Bacon, were enshrined 
as much of the divinity of intellect as the inhabitants 
of this planet can hope will ever take up its abode 
among them. But the question is not of the power 
or worth of individual minds, but of the general moral 
or intellectual merits of an age, or a people, or of the 
human race. Be it so. Let us allow and believe that 
there is a progress in the species towards unattainable 
perfection, or whether this be so or not, that it is a 
necessity of a good and greatly-gifted nature to believe 
it; surely it does not follow that this progress should 
be constant in those virtues and intellectual qualities, 
and in those departments of knowledge, which in them¬ 
selves absolutely considered are of most value, things 
independent and in their degree indispensable. The 
progress of the species neither is nor can be like that 
of a Roman road in a right line. It may be more 
justly compared to that of a river, which, both in its 
smaller reaches and larger turnings, is frequently forced 
back towards its fountains by objects which cannot 
otherwise be eluded or overcome; yet with an ac¬ 
companying impulse that will insure its advancement 
hereafter, it is either gaining strength every hour, or con¬ 
quering in secret some difficulty, by a labour that con¬ 
tributes as eftcctually to further it in its course, as when 
it moves forward uninterrupted in a line, direct as that 
of the Roman road with which I began the comparison. 

It suffices to content the mind, though there may 
be an apparent stagnation, or a retrograde movement 
in the species, that something is doing which is neces¬ 
sary to be done, smd the effects of which will in due 
time, appear; that something is unremittingly gaining, 
either in secret preparation or in open and triumphant 
progress. But in fact here, as every where, we are 
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deceived by creatioifs which the mind is compelled to 
make foy itself; we speak of the species not as an 
aggregate, but as endued with the form and separate 
life of an indmdual. But human kind,—what is it 
else than myriads of rational beings in various degrees 
obedient to their reason; some torpid, some aspiring; 
some in eager chase to the right hand, some to the 
left; these wasting down their moral nature, and those 
feeding it for immortality? A whole generation may 
appear even to sleep, or may be exasperated with rage, 
—they that compose it, tearing each other to pieces 
with more than brutal fury. It is enough for com¬ 
placency and hope, that scattered and solitary minds 
are always labouring somewhere in the service of truth 
and virtue; and that by the sleep of the multitude the 
energy of the multitude may lie prepared ; and that by 
the fury of the people the chains of the people may be 
broken. Happy moment was it for England when her 
Chaucer, who has rightly been called the morning star 
of her literature, appeared above the horizon ; when her 
Wicliife, like the sun, shot orient beams through the 
night of Romish superstition 1 Yet may the darkness 
and the desolating hurricane which immediately followed 
in the wars of York and Lancaster, be deemed in their 
turn a blessing, with which the Land has been visited. 

May I return to the thought of progress, of accumula¬ 
tion, of increasing light, or of any other image by 
which it may please us to represent the improvement 
of the species ? The hundred years that followed the 
usurpation of Henry IV., were a hurling-back of the 
mind of the country, a dilapidation, an extinction; yet 
institutions, laws, customs, and habits, were then broken 
down, which would not have been so readily, nor 
perhaps sp thoroughly destroyed by the gradual influence 
of increasing knowledge; and under the oppression of 
which, if they had continued to exist, the virtue and 
intellectual prowess of the succeeding century could not 
have appeared at all, much less could they have dis- 
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played themselves with that eager haste, and with those 
beneficent triumphs, which will to the end of time be 
looked back upon with admiration and gratitude. 

If the foregoing obvious distinctions be once clearly 
perceived, and steadily kept in view, I do not see why 
a belief in the progress of human nature towards perfec¬ 
tion should dispose a youthful mind, however enthusiastic, 
to an undue admiration of his own age, and thus tend 
to degrade that mind. 

But let me strike at once at the root of the evil 
complained of in my correspondent’s letter. Protection 
from any fatal effect of seductions and hindrances which 
opinion may throw in the way of pure and high-minded 
youth, can only be obtained with certainty at the same 
price by which every thing great and good is obtained, 
namely, steady dependence upon voluntary and self- 
originating effort, and upon the practice of self-examina¬ 
tion, sincerely aimed at and rigorously enforced. But 
how is this to be expected from youth ? Is it not to 
demand the fruit when the blossom is barely put forth, 
find is hourly at the mercy of frosts and winds ? To 
expect from youth these virtues and habits, in that 
degree of excellence to which in mature years they may 
be carried, would indeed be preposterous. Yet has 
youth many helps and aptitudes for the discharge of 
these difficult duties, which are withdrawn for the most 
part from the more advanced stages of life. For youth 
has its own wealth and independence; it is rich in 
health of body and animal spirits, in its sensibility to 
the impressions of the natural universe, in the conscious 
growth of knowledge, in lively sympathy and familiar 
communion with the generous actions recorded in history, 
and with the high passions of poetry; and, above all, 
youth is rich in the possession of time, and the accom¬ 
panying consciousness of freedom and power. The 
young roan feels that he stands at a distance from the 
season when his harvest is to be reaped; that he has 
leisure and may look around, and may defer both the 
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choice and the execution of-his purposes. If he makes 
an attempt and shall fail, new hopes immediately rush 
in and new promises. Hence, in the happy confidence 
of his feelings, and in the elasticity of his spirit, neither 
worldly ambition, nor the love of praise, nor dread of 
censure, nor the necessity of worldly maintenance, nor 
any of those causes which tempt or compel the mind 
habitually to look out of itself for support; neither 
these, nor the passions of envy, fear, hatred, despondency, 
and the rankling of disappointed hopes (all which in 
after life give birth to, and regulate, the efforts of men 
and determine their opinions) have power to preside 
over the choice of the young, if the disposition be not 
naturally bad, or the circumstances have not been in 
an uncommon degree unfavourable. 

In contemplation, then, of this disinterested and free 
condition of the youthful mind, I deem it in many points 
peculiarly capable of searching into itself, and of profiting 
by a few simple questions, such as these that follow. 
Am I chiefly gratified by the exertion of my power from 
the pure pleasure of intellectual activity, and from the 
knowledge thereby acquired ? In other words, to what 
degree do I value my faculties and my attainments for 
their own sakes ? or are they chiefly prized by me on 
account of the distinction which they confer, or the 
superiority which they give me over others? Am I 
aware that immediate influence and a general acknow¬ 
ledgment of merit are no necessary adjuncts of a suc¬ 
cessful adherence to study and meditation in those 
departments of knowledge which are of most value to 
maiflcind;—that a recompense of honours and emolu¬ 
ments is far less to be expected ; in fact, that there is 
little natural connection between them ? Have I per¬ 
ceived this truth; and, perceiving it, does the counte¬ 
nance of philosophy continue to appear as bright and 
beautiful in my eyes?—Has no haze bedimmed it? 
Has no cloud passed over and hidden from me that 
look which was before so encouraging ? Knosring that 
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it is my duty, and feeling that it is my inclination, to 
mingle as a social being with my fellow-men; prepared 
abo to submit cheerfully to the necessity that will 
probably exist of relinquishing, for the purpose of gain¬ 
ing a livelihood, the greatest portion of my time to 
employments where I shall have little or no choice how 
or when I am to act; have I, at this moment, when I 
stand as it were upon the threshold of the busy world, 
a clear intuition of that pre-eminence in which virtue 
and truth (involving in this latter word the sanctities of 
religion) sit enthroned above all denominations and 
dignities which, in various degrees of exaltation, rule 
over the desires of men ? Do I feel that, if their solemn 
mandates shall be forgotten, or disregarded, or denied 
the obedience due to them when opposed to others, I 
shall not only have lived for no good purpose, but that 
I shall have sacrificed my birthright as a rational being; 
and that every other acquisition will be a bane and a 
disgrace to me ? This is not spoken with reference to 
such sacrifices as present themselves to the youthful 
imagination in the shape of crimes, acts by which the 
conscience is violated; such a thought, I know, would 
be recoiled from at once, not without indignation; but 
I write in the spirit of the ancient fable of Prodicus, 
representing the choice of Hercules. Here is the World, 
a female figure approaching at the head of a train of 
willing or giddy followers: her air and deportment are 
at once careless, remiss, self-satisfied, and haughty: and 
there is Intellectual Prowess, with a pale cheek and 
serene brow, leading in chains Truth, her beautiful and 
modest captive. The one makes her salutation Vith 
a discourse of ease, pleasure, freedom, and domestic 
tranquillity; or, if she invite to labour, it is labour in 
the busy and beaten track, with assurance of the com¬ 
placent regards of parents, friends, and of those with 
whom we associate. The promise also may be upon 
her lip of the huaxas of the multitude, of the smiy of 
kings, and the munificent rewards of senates, ihe 
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other does not venture to hold forth any of these allure¬ 
ments.; she does not conceal from him whom she 
addresses the impediments, the disappointments, the 
ignorance and prejudice which her follower will have 
to encoimter, if devoted, when duty calls, to active life; 
and if to contemplative, she lays nakedly before him a 
scheme of solitary and unremitting labour, a life of 
entire neglect perhaps, or assuredly a life exposed to 
scorn, insult, persecution, and hatred; but cheered by 
encouragement from a grateful few, by applauding con¬ 
science, and by a prophetic anticipation, perhaps, of 
fame—a late, though lasting, consequence. Of these 
two, each in this manner soliciting you to become her 
adherent, you doubt not which to prefer; but oh I the 
thought of moment is not preference, but the degree 
of preference; the passionate and pure choice, the 
inward sense of absolute and unchangeable devotion. 

I spoke of a few simple questions. The question 
involved in this deliberation is simple, but at the same 
time it is high and awful; and I would gladly know 
whether an answer can be returned satisfactory to the 
mind. We will for a moment suppose that it can not; 
that there is a startling and a hesitation. Are we then 
to despond,—to retire from all contest,—and to recon¬ 
cile ourselves at once to cares without a generous hope, 
and to efforts in which there is no more moral life than 
that which is found in the business and labours of the 
unfavoured and unaspiring many? No. But if the 
inquiry have not been on just grounds satisfactorily 
answered, we may refer confidently our youth to that 
nature of which he deems himself an enthusiastic follower, 
and one who wishes to continue no less faithful add 
enthusiastic. We would tell him that there are paths 
which he has not trodden; recesses which '^e has not 
penetrated; that there is a beauty which he has not 
seen, a pathos which he has not felt, a sublimity to 
whi<± he hath not been raised. If he have trembled 
because there has occasionally taken place in him a 
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lapse of which he is conscious; if he foresee open or 
secret attacks, which he has lazA intimations that he 
will neither be strong enough to resist, nor watchful 
enough to elude, let him not hastily ascribe this w^- 
ness, this deficiency, and the painful apprehensions 
accompanying them, in any degree to the virtues or 
noble qualities with which youth by nature is furnished; 
but let him first be assured, before he looks about for 
the means of attaining the insight, the discriminating 
powers, and the confirmed wisdom of manhood, that 
his soul has more to demand of the appropriate ex¬ 
cellencies of youth, than youth has yet supplied to it; 
that the evil under which he labours is not a super¬ 
abundance of the instincts and the animating spirit of 
that age, but a falling short, or a failure. But what 
can he gain from this admonition? He cannot recall 
past time; he cannot begin his journey afresh; he 
cannot untwist the links by which, in no undelightfiil 
harmony, images and sentiments are wedded in his mind. 
Granted that the sacred light of childhood is and must 
be for him no more than a remembrance. He may, 
notwithstanding, be remanded to nature, and with trust¬ 
worthy hopes, founded less upon his sentient than 
upon his intellectual being; to nature, as leading on 
insensibly to the society of reason, but to reason and 
will, as leading back to the wisdom of nature. A re¬ 
union, in this order accomplished, will bring reformation 
and timely support; and the two powers of reason and 
nature, thus reciprocally teacher and taught, may advance 
together in a track to which there is no limit 

We have been discoursing (by implication at least) 
of infimey, childhood, boyhood, and youth, of pleasures 
lying upon the unfolding intellect plenteously as morning 
dewdrops,—of knowledge inhaled insensibly like the 
fragrance,—of dispositions stealing into the spirit like 
music from unknown quarters,-—of images unified for 
and rising up like exhalations—of hopes plucked like 
beautiful wild flowers from the ruined tombs that border 
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the highways of antiquity, to make a garland for a 
living' forehead ;—in a word, we have been treating of 
nature as a teacher of truth through joy and through 
gladness, and as a creatress of the faculties by a process 
of smoothness and delight. We have made no mention 
of fear, shame, sorrow, nor of ungovernable and vexing 
thoughts ; because, although these have been and have 
done mighty service, they are overlooked in that stage 
of life when youth is passing into manhood—over¬ 
looked, or forgotten. We now apply for the succour 
which we need to a faculty that works after a different 
course; that faculty is reason; she gives more spon¬ 
taneously, but she seeks for more ; she works by thought 
through feeling; yet in thoughts she begins and ends. 

A familiar incident may elucidate this contrast in 
the operations of nature, may render plain the manner 
in which a process of intellectual improvements, the 
reverse of that which nature pursues, is by reason in¬ 
troduced. There never perhaps existed a school-boy, 
who, having, when he retired to rest, carelessly blown 
out his candle, and having chanced to notice, as he 
lay upon his bed in the ensuing darkness, the sullen 
light which had survived the extinguished flame, did 
not, at some time or other, watch that light as if his 
mind were bound to it by a spell. It fades and revives, 
gathers to a point, seems as if it would go out in a 
moment, again recovers its strength, nay becomes brighter 
than before: it continues to shine with an endurance, 
which in its apparent weakness is a mystery; it pro¬ 
tracts its existence so long, clinging to the power which 
supports it, that the observer, who had lain down in 
his bed so easy-minded, becomes sad and melancholy; 
his sympathies are touched ; it is to him an intimation 
and an image of departing human life; the thought 
comes nearer to him ; it is the life of a venerated parent, 
of a beloved brother or sister, or of an aged domestic, 
who are gone to the grave, or whose destiny it soon 
may be thus to linger, thus to hang upon the last point 
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of mortal existence, thus finally to depart and be seen 
no more. This is nature teaching seriously and sweetly 
through the affections, melting the heart, and, through 
that instinct of tenderness, developing the understanding. 
In this instance the object of solicitude is the bodily 
life of another. Let us accompany this same boy to 
that period between youth and manhood, when a solici¬ 
tude may be awakened for the moral life of himself. 
Are there any powers by which, beginning with a sense 
of inward decay that affects not however the natural 
life, he could call to mind the same image and hang 
over it with an equal interest as a visible type of his 
own perishing spirit ? Oh ! surely, if the being of the 
individual be under his own care, if it be his first care, 
if duty begin from the point of accountableness to our 
conscience, and, through that, to God and human nature; 
if without such primary sense of duty, all secondary 
care of teacher, of friend, or parent, must be baseless 
and fruitless; lastly, the motions of the soul transcend 
in worth those of the animal functions, nay, give to 
them their sole value; then truly are there such powers; 
and the image of the dying taper may be recalled and 
contemplated, though with no sadness in the nerves, 
no disposition to tears, no unconquerable sighs, yet 
with a melancholy in the soul, a sinking inward into 
ourselves from thought to thought, a steady remonstrance, 
and a high resolve. Let then the youth go back, as 
occasion will permit, to nature and to solitude, thus 
admonished by reason, and relying upon this newly 
acquired support A world of fresh sensations will 
gradually open upon him as his mind puts off its in¬ 
firmities, and as instead of being propelled restlessly 
towards others in admiration, or too hasty love, he 
makes it his prime business to understand himself. 
New sensations, I afiSrm, will be opened out, pure, and 
sanctioned by that reason which is their original author; 
and precious feelings of disinterested, that is self- 
disregarding, joy and love may be regenerated and 
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restored; and, in this sense, he may be said to measure 
back the track of life he has trodden. 

In such disposition of mind let the youth return to 
the visible universe, and to conversation with ancient 
books, and to those, if such there be, which in the 
present day breathe the ancient spirit; and let him 
feed upon that beauty which unfolds itself, not to his 
eye as it sees carelessly the things which cannot possibly 
go unseen, and are remembered or not as accident 
shall decide, but to the thinking mind; which searches, 
discovers, and treasures up, infusing by meditation into 
the objects with which it converses an intellectual life, 
whereby they remain planted in the memory, now and 
for ever. Hitherto the youth, 1 suppose, has been 
content for the most part to look at his own mind, 
after the manner in which he ranges along the stars in 
the firmament with naked unaided sight: let him now 
apply the telescope of art, to call the invisible stars out 
of their hiding-places; and let him endeavour to look 
through the system of his being, with the organ of 
reason, summoned to penetrate, as far as it has power, 
in discovery of the impelling forces and the governing 
laws. 

These expectations are not immoderate; they demand 
nothing more than the perception of a few plain truths; 
namely, that knowledge, efficacious for the production 
of virtue, is the ultimate end of all effort, the sole dis¬ 
penser of complacency and repose. A perception also 
is implied of the inherent superiority of contemplation 
to action. The Friend does not in this contradict his 
own words, where he has said heretofore, that “ doubtless 
to act is nobler than to think.” * In those words, it was 
his purpose to censure that barren contemplation, which 
rests satisfied with itself in cases where the thoughts 
arc of such quality that they may, and ought to, be 
embodied in action. But he speaks now of the general 


* The Friend, voL L p. ao8 (editioB 1818 ).—Ed. 
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superiority of thought to action; as proceeding and 
governing all action that moves to salutary purposes; 
and, secondly, as leading to elevation, the absolute 
possession of the individual mind, and to a consistency 
or harmony of the being within itself which no outward 
agency can reach to disturb or to impair; and lastly, 
as prc^ucing works of pure science; or of the combined 
faculties of imagination, feeling, and reason; works 
which, both from their independence in their origin 
upon accident, their nature, their duration, and the wide 
spread of their influence, are entitled rightly to take 
place of the noblest and most beneficent deeds of heroes, 
statesmen, legislators, or warriors. 

Yet, beginning from the perception of this established’ 
superiority, we do not suppose that the youth, whom we 
wish to guide and encourage, is to be insensible to those 
influences of wealth, or rank, or station, by which the 
bulk of mankind are swayed. Our eyes have not been 
fixed upon virtue which lies apart from human nature, 
or transcends it. In fact there is no such virtue. We 
neither suppose nor wish him to undervalue or slight 
these distinctions as modes of power, things that may 
enable him to be more useful to his contemporaries; nor 
as gratifications that may confer dignity upon his living 
person, and, through him, upon those who love him; 
nor as they may connect his name, through a family to 
be founded by his success, in a closer chain of gratitude 
with some portion of posterity, who shall speak of him 
as among their ancestry, with a more tender interest 
than the mere general bond of patriotism or humanity 
would supply. We suppose no indifference to, much 
less a contempt of, these rewards; but let them have 
their due place; let it be ascertained, when the soul 
is searched into, that they are only an auxiliary motive 
exertion, never the principal or originating force. If 
this be too much to expect frmn a youth who, I take for 
granted, possesses no ordinary endowments, and whom 
drcnma^cn with respect to the more dangerous 
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passions hav« fovoured, then, indeed, must the noble 
spirit of the country be wast^ away; then would our 
institutions be deplorable, and the education prevalent 
among us utteriy vile and debasing. 

But my correspondent, who drew forth these thoughts, 
has said righdy, that the character, of the age may not 
without injustice be thus branded. He will not deny 
that, without speaking of other countries, there is in 
these islands, in the departments of natural philosophy, 
of mechanic ingenuity, in the general activities of the 
country, and in the particular excellence of individual 
minds, in high stations civil or military, enough to excite 
admiration and love in the sober-minded, and more than 
enough to intoxicate the youthful and inexperienced. 1 
will compare, then, an aspiring youth, leaving the schools 
in which he has been disciplined, and preparing to bear 
a part in the concerns of the world, 1 will compare him 
in this season of eager admiration, to a newly-invested 
knight appearing with his blank unsignalised shield, upon 
some day of solemn tournament, at the court of the 
Faery-queen, as that sovereignty was conceived to exist 
by the moral and imaginative genius of our divine 
Spenser. He does not himself immediately enter the 
lists as a combatant, but he looks round him with a 
beating heart, dazzled by the gorgeous pageantry, the 
banners, the impresses, the ladies of overcoming brauty, 
the persons of the knights, now first seen by him, the 
iiune of whose actions is carried by the traveller, like 
merchandise, through the world, .and resounded upon 
the harp of the minstrel. But I am not at liberty to 
make this comparison. If a youth were to begin bis 
career in such an assemblage, with such examples to 
guide and to animate, it will be pleaded, there would be 
no cause for apprehension; he could not folter, he could 
not be misled. But ours is, notwithstanding its manUbld 
excellences, a degenerate age; and recreant knights are 
amoi^ us far outnumbering the true. A folse Gloriana 
in thm days imposes worthless services, which they who 
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perfonn them, in their blindness, know not to be such; 
and which are recompensed by rewards as worthless, 
yet eagerly grasped at, as if they were the immortal 
guerdon of virtue. 

I have in this declaration insensibly overstepped the 
limits which I had determined not to pass; let me be 
forgiven j for it is hope which hath carried me forward. 
In such a mixed assemblage as our age presents, vrith 
its genuine merit and its large overbalance of alloy, I 
may boldly ask into what errors, either with respect to 
person or thing, could a young man fall, who had 
sincerely entered upon the course of moral discipline 
which has been recommended, and to which the condi¬ 
tion of youth, it has been proved, is favourable ? His 
opinions could nowhere deceive him beyond the point 
up to which, after a season, he would find that it was 
salutary for him to have been deceived. For as that 
man cannot set a right value upon health who has never 
known sickness, nor feel the blessing of ease who has 
been through his life a stranger to pain, so can there be 
no confirmed and passionate love of truth for him who 
has not experienced the hollowness of error. Range 
against each other as advocates, oppose as combatants, 
two several intellects, each strenuously asserting doctrines 
which he sincerely believes; but the one contending for 
the worth and beauty of that garment which the other 
has outgrown and cast away. Mark the superiority, the 
ease, the dignity, on the side of the more advanced mind, 
how he overlooks his subject, commands it from centre 
to circumference, and hath the same thorough knowledge 
of the tenets which his adversary, with impetuous real, 
but in confusion also, and thrown off his guard at every 
turn of the argument, is labouring to maintain. If it be 
a question of the fine arts (poetry for instance^ the riper 
mind not only sees that his opponent is deceived; but, 
what is of far more importance, sees how he is deceived. 
The imagination stands before him with all its imperfec¬ 
tions laid open; as duped by shows, enslaved by words, 
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corrupted by mistaken delicacy and false refinement, as 
not having even attended with care to the reports of the 
senses, and therefore deficient grossly in the rudiments 
of its own power. He has noted how, as a supposed 
necessary condition, the understanding sleeps in order 
that the fancy may dream. Studied in the history of 
society, and versed in the secret laws of thought, he can 
pass regularly through all the gradations, can pierce 
infallibly all the windings, which false taste through ages 
has pursued, from the very time when first, through 
inexperience, heedlessness, or affectation, the imagination 
took its departure from the side of truth, its original 
parent. Can a disputant thus accoutred be withstood ? 
—one to whom, further, every movement in the thoughts 
of his antagonist is revealed by the light of his own 
experience; who, therefore, sympathises with weakness 
gently, and wins his way by forixiarance; and hath, 
when needful, an irresistible power of onset, arising 
from gratitude to the truth which he vindicates, not 
merely as a positive good for mankind, but as his own 
especial rescue and redemption. 

I might here conclude: but my correspondent towards 
the close of his letter, has written so feelingly upon the 
advantages to be derived, in his estimation, from a living 
instructor, that I must not leave this part of the subject 
without a word of direct notice. The Friend cited, 
some time ago,^ a passage from the prose works of 
Milton, eloquently describing the manner in which good 
and evil grow up together in the field of the world 
almost inseparably; and insisting, consequently, upon 
the knowledge and survey of vice as necessary to the 
constituting of human virtue, and the scanning of error 
to the confirmation of truth. 

If this be so, and 1 have been reasoning to the same 
effect in the preceding paragraph, the fact, and the 
thoughts which it may suggest, will, if rightly applied. 


> The PHtnd, voL i. pp. ta 6 -ta 8 (edition 1818).—Ea 
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tend to moderate an anxiety for the guidance of a more 
experienced or superior mind. The advantage, where 
it is possessed, is far from being an absolute good: nay, 
such a preceptor, ever at hand, might prove an oppression 
not to be thrown off, and a fatal hindrance. Grant that 
in the general tenor of his intercourse with his pupil he 
is forbearing and circumspect, inasmuch as he is rich in 
that knowledge (above all other necessary for a teacher) 
which cannot exist without a liveliness of memory, 
preserving for him an unbroken image of the wi^^ding, 
excursive, and often retrograde course, along which his 
own intellect has passed. Grant that, furnished with 
these distinct remembrances, he wishes that the mind of 
his pupil should be free to luxuriate in the enjoyments, 
loves, and admirations appropriated to its age; that he 
is not in haste to kill what he knows will in due time 
die of itself; or be transmuted, and put on a nobler 
form and higher faculties otherwise unattainable. In a 
word, that the teacher is governed habitually by the 
wisdom of patience waiting with pleasure. Yet perceiv¬ 
ing how much the outward help of art can facilitate the 
progress of nature, he may be betrayed into many 
unnecessary or pernicious mistakes where he deems his 
interference warranted by substantial experience. And 
in spite of all his caution, remarks may drop insensibly 
from him w’hich shall wither in the mind of his pupil a 
generous sympathy, destroy a sentiment of approbation 
or dislike, not merely innocent but salutary; and for the 
inexperienced disciple how many pleasures inay be thus 
off, what joy, what admiration,- and what love! While 
in their stead are introduced into the ingenuous mind 
misgivings, a mistrust of its own evidence, dispositions to 
affect to feel where there can be no real feeling, indecisive 
judgments, a superstructure of opinions that has no base 
to support it, and words uttered by rote with the impertin¬ 
ence of a parrot or a mocking-bird, yet which may not 
be listened to with the same indifference, as they cannot 
be heard without some feeling of moral disapprobatioa 
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These results, I conteud, whatever may be the benefit 
to be derived from such an enlightened teacher, are in 
their degree inevitable. And by this process, humility 
and docile dispositions may exist towards the master, 
endued as he is with the power which personal presehce 
confers; but at the same time they will be liable to 
overstep their due bounds, and to degenerate into 
passiveness and prostration of mind. This towards him; 
while, with respect to other living men, nay even to the 
mighty spirits of past times, there may associated 
with such weakness a want of modesty and humility. 
Insensibly may steal in presumption and a habit of 
sitting in judgment in cases where no sentiment ought 
to have existed but diffidence or veneration. Such 
virtues are the sacred attributes of youth ; its appropriate 
calling is not to distinguish in the fear of being deceived 
or degraded, not to*analyse with scrupulous minuteness, 
but to accumulate in genial confidence; its instinct, its 
safety, its benefit, its glory, is to love, to admire, to feel, 
and to labour. Nature has irrevocably decreed, that 
our prime dependence in all stages of life after infancy 
and childhood have been passed through (nor do I know 
that this latter ought to be excepted) must be upon our 
own minds; and that the way to knowledge shall be 
long, difficult, winding, and oftentimes returning upon 
itself. 

What has been said is a mere sketch, and that only 
of a part of the interesting country into which we have 
been led; but my correspondent will be able to enter 
the paths that have been pointed out. Should he do this 
and advance steadily for a while, he needs not fear any 
deviations from the truth which will be finally injurious 
to him. He will not long have his admiration fixed upon 
unworthy objects; he will neither be clogged nor drawn 
aside by the love of friends or kindred, betraying his 
understanding through his affections; he will neither be 
bowed down by conventional arrangements of manners 
producing too often a lifeless decency; nor will the rock 
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of his spirit wear away in the endless beating of the 
waves of the worid j neither will that portion of his owa 
time, which he must surrender to labours by which his 
livelihood is to be earned or his social duties performed, 
be Unprofitable to himself indirectly, while it is directly 
useful to others; for that time has been primarily 
surrendered through an act of obedience to a moral law 
established by himself, and therefore he moves them also 
along the orbit of perfect liberty. 

Let it be remembered, that the advice requested does 
not relate to the government of the more dangerous 
passions, or to the fundamental principles of right and 
wrong as acknowledged by the univer^ conscience of 
mankind. 1 may therefore assure my youthful corre¬ 
spondent, if he will endeavour to look into himself in the 
manner which ! have exhorted him to do, that, in him 
the wish will be realised, to him in flue time the prayer 
granted, which was uttered by that living teacher of 
whom he speaks with gratitude as of a benefactor, when 
in his character of philosophical poet, having thought of 
morality as implying in its essence voluntary obedience, 
and producing the effect of order, he transfers in the 
transport of imagination, the law of moral to physical 
natures, and having contemplated, through the medium 
of that order, all modes of existence as subservient to 
one spirit, concludes his address to the power of Duty 
in the following words:— 

To humbler functions, awful Power! 

I call thee ; t myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-saciilice; 

The confidence of reason give. 

And in the light of Troth thy Bondman let me live! 
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Bitter and earnest writing must not hastily be condemned; for 
men cannot contend coldly, and without aflwtion, about things 
which they hold dear and precious. A politic man may write from 
his-brain, without touch and sense of his heart; as in a specula¬ 
tion that appertaincth not unto him ;—but a feeling Christian will 
express, in his words, a character of hate or lore.—L ord Bacon. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


The following pages originated in the opposition which was 
made by his Majesty’s ministers to the expression, in public 
meetings and otherwise, of the opinions and feelings of the 
people concerning the Convention of Cintra. For the sake of 
immediate and general circulation, I determined (when I had 
made a considerable progress in the manuscript) to print it in 
different portions in one of the daily newspapers. Accordingly 
two portions of it (extending to page 35) were printed, in the 
months of December and January, in the Courier,—aa being 
one of the most impartial and extensively circulated journals of 
the time. The reader is requested to bear in mind this pitvi- 
ous publication : otherwise he will be at a loss to account for 
the arrangement of the matter in one instance in the earlier 
part of the work. An accidental loss of several sheets of the 
manuscript delayed the continuance of the publication in that 
manner, till the close of the Christmas holidays j and—the 
pressure of public business rendering it then improbable that 
room could be found, in the columns of the paper, regularly to 
insert matter extending to such a length—this plan of publica¬ 
tion was given up. 

It may be proper to state that, in the extracts which have 
been made from the Spanish Proclamations, I have been obliged 
to content myself with the translations which appeared in the 
public journals; having only in one instance had access to the 
original. This is, in some cases, to be regretted—where the 
language falls below the dignity of the matter: but in general 
it is not so; and the feeling has suggested correspondent ex¬ 
pressions to the translators; hastily os, no doubt, they must 
have performed their work. 

I must entreat the reader to bear in mind that I begui to 
write upon this subject in November last; and have continued 
without bringing my work earlier to a concliuioo, partly from 
aeddent, and partly from a wish to possess additionat docments 
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ind ikctf. Fwing oceunences have made changes in the situa¬ 
tion of certain objects spoken of; but 1 have not thought it 
necessary to accommodate what I had previously written to 
these cinnges : the whole stands without alteration; except 
where additions have been made, or errors corrected. . 

As I have spoken without reserve of things (and of persons as 
far as it was necessary to illustrate things, but no furtW); and 
as this has been uniformly done according to the light of my 
conscience; I have deemed it right to prefix my name to these 
pages, in order that this last testimony of a sincere mind m^ht 
not be wanting. 

May Totk, 1809. 




THE CONVENTION OF CINTRA» 


The Convention, recently concluded by the Generals at 
the head of the British army in Portugal, is one of the 
most important events of our time. It would be deemed 
so in France, if the Ruler of that country could dare to 
make it public with those merely of its known bearings 
and dependencies with which the English people are 
acquainted; it has been deemed so in Spain and 
Portugal as far as the people of those countries have 
been permitted to gain, or have gained, a knowledge of 
it; and what this nation has felt and still feels upon the 
subject is sufficiently manifest. Wherever the tidings 
were communicated, they carried agitation along with 
them—a conflict of sensations in which, though sorrow 
was predominant, yet, through force of scorn, impatience, 
hope, and indignation, and through the universal parti¬ 
cipation in passions so complex, and the sense of power 
which this necessarily included—the whole partook of 
the energy and activity of congratulation and joy. Not 
a street, not a public room, not a fireside in the island 
which was not disturbed as by a local or private trouble; 


> Several slight alterations in the text of this pam;dilet have been 
necessary, owing to Wordsworth's inaccuracy as a reviser ftir the 
press, or Ids friends' inaccuracy in revising for him; t.g. the title of 
a paper, PneoMtims, is printed in three diffemt ways in the 
cri^nal edition of s8^ It is made uniform in this one. Some 
ardulc qiellingt have been changed, but those which were char¬ 
acteristic cf tbs thae ore retained.—Ea 
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men of all estates, conditions, and tempers were affected 
apparently in equ^ degrees. Yet was the event by none 
received as an open and measurable affliction; it had 
indeed features bold and intelligible to every one; but 
there was an under^pression which was strange, dark, 
and mysterious—and, accordingly as different notions 
prevailed, or the object was looked at in different points 
of view, we were astonished like men who are over¬ 
whelmed without forewarning—fearful like men who feel 
themselves to be helpless, and indignant and angry like 
men who are betrayed. In a word, it would not be too 
much to say that the tidings of this event did not spread 
with the commotion of a storm which sweeps visibly over 
our heads, but like an earthquake which rocks the ground 
under our feet. 

How was it possible that it could be otherwise ? For 
that army had been sent upon a service which appealed 
so strongly to all that was human in the heart of this 
nation—that there was scarcely a gallant father of a 
family who had not his moments of regret that he was 
not a soldier by profession, which might have made it 
his duty to accompany it; every high-minded youth 
grieved that his first impulses, which would have sent 
him upon the same errand, were not to be yielded to, 
and that affer-thought did not sanction and confirm the 
instantaneous dictates or the reiterated persuasions of ah 
heroic spirit. The army took its departure with prayers 
and blessings which were as widely spread as they were 
fervent and intense. For it was not doubted tl^t, on 
this occasion, every person of which it was composed, 
from the General to the private soldier, would carry both 
into his conflicts with the enemy in the field, and into 
his relations of peaceful' intercourse with the inhabitants, 
not only the virtues which might be expected from him 
as a soldier, but the anti^thies and sympathies, the 
loves and hatreds of a citizen—of a human being— 
acting, in a manner hitherto unprecedented under the 
' obligation of his human and social nature. If the 
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conduct of the rapacious and merciless adversary 
rendered it neither easy nor wise—made it, I might say, 
impossible to give way to that unqualified admiration of 
courage and skill, made it impossible in relation to him 
to be exalted by those triumphs of the courteous aifec* 
tions, and to be purified by those refinements of civility 
which do, more than any thing, reconcile a man of 
thoughtful mind and humane dispositions to the horrors 
of ordinary war; it was felt*that for such loss the benign 
and accomplished soldier would upon this mission be 
abundantly recompensed by the enthusiasm of fraternal 
love with which his Ally, the oppressed people whom he 
was going to aid in rescuing themselves, would receive 
him; and that this, and the virtues which he would 
witness in them, would furnish his heart with never- 
failing and &r nobler objects of complacency and admira¬ 
tion, The discipline of the army was well known; and 
as a machine, or a vital organised body, the Nation was 
assured that it could not but be formidable ; but thus to 
the standing excellence of mechanic or organic power 
kerned to be superadded, at this time, and for this 
service, the force of inspiration : could any thing therefore 
be looked for, but a glorious result ? The army proved 
its prowess in the field ; and what has been the result is 
attested, and long will be attested, by the downcast looks 
—the silence—the passionate exclamations—the sighs 
and shame of every man who is worthy to breathe the 
air or to look upon the green-fields of Liberty in this 
blessed and highly-favoured Island which we inhabit 
If I were speaking of things however weighty, that 
were long past and dwindled in the memory, I should 
scarcely venture to use this language; but the feelings 
are of yesterday—they are of to-day; the flower, a 
melancholy flower it is! is still in blow, nor will, I 
trust, its leaves be shed through months that are to 
come: for I repeat that the heart of the nation is in this 
struggle. This just and necessary war, as we have 
been accustomed to hear it styled the beginning ct 
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the contest in the year 1793, had, some time before the 
Treaty of Amiens, viz. after the subjugation of Switzer¬ 
land, and not till then, begun to be regarded by the body 
of the people, as indeed both just and necessary; and 
this justice and necessity were by none more clearly 
perceived, or more feelingly bewailed, than by those who 
had most eagerly opposed the war in its commencement, 
and who continued most bitterly to regret that this nation 
had ever borne a part in it. * Their conduct was herein 
consistent: they proved that they kept their eyes steadily 
fixed upon principles; for, though there was a shifting 
or transfer of hostility in their minds as far as regarded 
persons, they only combated the same enemy opposed 
to them under a different shape; and that enemy was 
the spirit of selfish tyranny and lawless ambition. This 
spirit, the class of persons of whom 1 have been speaking, 
(and I would now be understood, as associating them 
with an immense majority of the people of Great 
Britain, whose affections, notwithstanding all the delu¬ 
sions which had been practised upon them, were, in the 
former part of the contest, for a long time on the side of 
their nominal enemies,) this spirit, when it became 
undeniably embodied in the French government, they 
wished, in spite of all dangers, should be opposed by 
war; because peace was not to be procur^ without 
submission, which could not but be followed by a 
communion, of which the word of greeting would be, on 
the one part, insult,—and, on the other, degradation. 
The people now wished for war, as their rulers had done 
before, because open war between nations is a defined 
and effectual partition, and the sword, in the hands of 
the good and the virtuous, is the most intelligible symbol 
of abhorrence. It was in order to be preserved from 
spirit-breaking submissions—from the guilt of seeming 
to approve that which they had not the power to prevent, 
and out of a consdousness of the danger that such guilt 
would otherwise actually steal upon them, and that thus, 
by evil communications and participations, would be 
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weakened and finally destroyed, those moral sensibilities 
and energies, by virtue of which alone, their liberties, 
and even their lives, could be preserved,—that the people 
of Great Britain determined to encounter all perils which 
could follow in the train of open resistance.—There were 
some, and those deservedly of high character in the 
country, who exerted their utmost influence to counteract 
this resolution; nor did they give to it so gentle a name 
as want of prudence, but they boldly termed it blindness 
and obstinacy. Let them be judged with charity! But 
there are promptings of wisdom from the penetralia of 
human nature, which a people can hear, though the 
wisest of their practical Statesmen be deaf towards them. 
This authentic voice, the people of England had heard 
and obeyed: and, in opposition to French tyranny 
growing daily more insatiate and implacable, they ranged 
themselves zealously under their Government; though 
they neither forgot nor forgave its transgressions, in 
having first involved them in a war with a people then 
struggling for its own liberties under a twofold affliction 
—confounded by inbred faction, and beleaguered by a 
cruel and imperious external foe. But these remem¬ 
brances did not vent themselves in reproaches, nor 
hinder us from being reconciled to our Rulers, when a 
change or rather a revolution in circumstances had 
imposed new duties: and, in defiance of local and 
personal clamour, it may be safely said, that the nation 
united heart and hand with the Government in its resolve 
to meet the worst, rather than stoop its head to receive 
that which, it was felt, would not be the garland but the 
yoke of peace. Yet it was an afflicting alternative; and 
it is not to be denied, that the effort, if it had the 
determination, wanted the cheerfulness of duty. Our 
condition savoured too much of a grinding constraint— 
too much of the vassalage of necessity;—it had too much 
tA fear, and therefore of selfishness, not to be con¬ 
templated in the main with rueful emotion. We 
desponded though we did not despair. In fact a 
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deliberate and preparatory fortitude—a sedate and stem 
melancholy, which had no sunshine and was exhilarated 
only by the lightnings of indignation—this was the 
highest and best state of moral feeling to which the 
most noble-minded among us could attain. 

But, from the moment of the rising of the people of 
the Pyrenean peninsula, there was a mighty change; we 
were instantaneously animated ; and, from that moment, 
the contest assumed the dignity, which it is not in the 
power of any thing but hope to bestow: and, if I may 
dare to transfer language, prompted by a revelation of 
the state of being that admits not of decay or change, 
to the concerns and interests of our transitory planet, 
from that moment ‘ this corraptible put on incorruption, 
and this mortal put on immortality.’ This sudden 
elevation was on no account more welcome—was by 
nothing more endeared, than by the returning sense 
which accompanied it of inward liberty and choice, 
which gratified our moral yearnings, inasmuch as it 
would give henceforward to our actions as a people, an 
origination and direction unquestionably moral—as it 
was free—as it was manifestly in sympathy with the 
species—as it admitted therefore of fluctuations of 
generous feeling—of approbation and of complacency. 
We were intellectualised also in proportion; we looked 
backward upon the records of the human race with 
pride, and, instead of being afraid, we delighted to look 
forward into futurity. It was imagined that this new¬ 
born spirit of resistance, rising from the most sacred 
feelings of the human heart, would diffuse itself through 
many countries ; and not merely for the distant future, 
but for the present, hopes were entertained as bold as 
they were disinterested and generous. 

Never, indeed, was the fellowship of our sentient 
nature more intimately felt—never was the irresistible 
power of justice more gloriously displayed than when 
the British and Spanish Nations, with an impulse like 
that of two ancient heroes throwing down their weapons 
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and reconciled In the field, cast off at once their aversions 
and enmities, and mutu^y embraced each other—to 
solemnise this conversion of love, not by the festivities of 
peace, but by combating side by side through danger 
and under affliction in the devotedness of perfect 
brotherhood. This was a conjunction which excited 
hope as fervent as it was rational. On the one side was 
a nation which brought with it sanction and authority, 
inasmuch as it had tried and approved the blessings for 
which the other had risen to contend: the one was a 
people which, by the help of the surrounding ocean and 
its own virtues, had preserved to itself through ages its 
liberty, pure and inviolated by a foreign invader; the 
other a high-minded nation, which a tyrant, presuming 
on its decrepitude, had, through the real decrepitude of 
its Government, perfidiously enslaved. What could be 
more delightful than to think of an intercourse beginning 
in this manner? On the part of the Spaniards their 
love towards us was enthusiasm and adoration; the 
faults of our national character were hidden from them 
by a veil of splendour; they saw nothing around us but 
glory and light; and, on our side, we estimated Ma'r 
character with partial and indulgent fondness;—thinking 
on their past greatness, not as the undermined foundation 
of a magnificent building, but as the root of a majestic 
tree recovered from a long disease, and beginning again 
to flourish with promise of wider branches and a deeper 
shade than it had boasted in the fulness of its strength. 
If in the sensations with which the Spaniards prostrated 
themselves before the religion of their count^ we did 
not keep pace with them—if even their loyalty was such 
as, from our mixed constitution of government and from 
other causes, we could not thoroughly sympathise with,-— 
and i^ lastly, their devotion to foe person their 
Sovereign appeared to us to have too much of the alloy 
of delusion,—in all these things we judged them gently: 
and, taught by the reverses of the French revolution, we 
kxfoed uptm these dispositions as more hmnan —mom 
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social—and therefore as wiser, and of better omen, than 
if they had stood forth the zealots of abstract principles, 
drawn out of the laboratory of unfeeling philosophists. 
Finally, in this reverence for the past and present, we 
found an earnest that they were prepared to- contend to 
the death for as much lil^rty as their habits and their 
knowledge enabled them to receive. To assist them 
and their neighbours the Portuguese in the attainment 
of this end, we sent to them in love and in friendship a 
powerful army to aid—to invigorate—and to chastise:— 
they landed; and the first proof they afforded of their 
being worthy to be sent on such a service—the first 
pledge of amity given by them was the victory of Vimiera; 
the second pledge (and this was from the hand of their 
Generals,) was the Convention of Cintra. 

The reader will by this time have perceived, what 
thoughts were uppermost in my mind, when I began 
with asserting, that this Convention is among the most 
important events of our times :—an assertion, which was 
made deliberately, and after due allowance for that 
infirmity which inclines us to magnify things present and 
passing, at the expense of those which are past. It is 
my aim to prove, wherein the real importance of this 
event lies: and, as a necessary preparative for forming a 
right judgment upon it, I have already given a representa¬ 
tion of the sentiments, with which the people of Great 
Britain and those of Spain looked upon each other. I 
have indeed spoken rather of the Spaniards than of the 
Portuguese ; but what has been said, will be understood 
as applying in the main to the whole Peninsula. The 
wrongs of the two nations have been equal, and their 
cause is the same: they must stand or fall together. 
What their wrongs have been, in what degree they con¬ 
sidered themselves united, and what their hopes and 
resolutions were, we have learned from public Papers 
issued by themselves and by their enemies. These 
were read by the people of this Country, at the 
when they were severally pubUshed, with due impression. 
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—Pity, that those impressions could not have been as 
faithfully retained as they were at first received deeply! 
Doubtless, there is not a man in these Islamds, who is 
not convinced that the cause of Spain is the most 
righteous cause in which, since the opposition of the 
Greek Republics to the Persian Invader at Thermopylae 
and Marathon, sword ever was drawn I But this is not 
enough. We are actors in the struggle; and, in order 
that we may have steady principles to controui and 
direct us, (without which we may do much harm, and 
can do no good,) we ought to make it a duty to revive 
in the memory those words and facts, which first carried 
the conviction to our hearts: that, as far as it is possible, 
we may see as we then saw, and feel as we then felt 
Let me therefore entreat the Reader seriously to peruse 
once more such parts of those Declarations as I shall 
extract from them. 1 feel indeed with sorrow, that 
events are hurrying us forward, as down the Rapid of 
an American river, and that there is too much danger 
before, to permit the mind easily to turn back upon the 
course which is past. It is indeed difficult.—But 1 
need not say, that to yield to the difficulty, would be 
degrading to rational beings. Besides, if from the 
retrospect, we can either gain strength by which we can 
overcome, or learn prudence by which we may avoid, 
such submission is not only degrading, but pernicious. 
1 address these words lo those who have feeling, but 
whose judgment is overpowered by their feelings:—such 
as have not, and who are mere slaves of curiosity, calling 
perpetually for something new, and being able to create 
nothing new for themselves out of old materials, may be 
left to wander about under the yoke of their own un* 
profitable appetite.—Yet not so I Even these I would 
include in my request: and conjure them, as they are 
men, not to be impatient, while I place before their 
eyes, a composition made out of fragments of those 
Declarations from various parts of the Peninsula, which, 
disposed as it were in a tesselated pavement, sh^ set 
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forth a story which may be easily understood; which 
win move and teach, and be consolatory to him wh» 
looks upon it. I say, consolatory: and let not the 
Reader shrink from the word. I am weU aware of the 
burthen which is to be supported, of the discountenance 
from recent calamity under which every thing, which 
speaks of hope for the Spanish people, and through them 
for mankind, will be received But this, far from 
deterring, ought to be an encouragement; it makes the 
duty more imperious. Nevertheless, whatever confidence 
any individu^ of meditative mind may have in these re¬ 
presentations of the principles and feelings of the people 
of Spain, both as to their sanctity and truth, and as to 
their competence in ordinary circumstances to make 
these acknowledged, it would be unjust to recall them to 
the public mind, stricken as it is by present disaster, 
without attempting to mitigate the bewildering terror 
which accompanies these events, and which is caused as 
much by their nearness to the eye, as by any thing in 
their own nature. I shall, however, at present confine 
myself to suggest a few considerations, some of which 
will be developed heraafier, when I resume the subject. 

It appears then, that the Spanish armies have sus¬ 
tained great defeats, and have been compelled to aban¬ 
don their positions, and that these reverses have been 
effected by an army greatly superior to the Spanish 
forces in number, and far excelling them in the art and 
practice of war. This is the sum of those tidings, which 
it was natural we should receive with sorrow, but which 
too many have received with dismay and despair, though 
surely no events could be more in the course of rational 
expectation. And what is the amount of the evil ?—It 
is manifest that, though a great army may easily defeat 
or disperse another omj', less or greater, yet it is not 
in a like degree formidable to a determined people^ nor 
efficient in a like degree to subdue them, or to keep 
them in subjugation—much less if this people, like those 
tP Spain in the present instancy be numerous, and, like 
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them, inhabit ^territory extensive and strong by nature. 
For a g^t army, and even several great armies, cannot 
accomplish this by marching about the country, un¬ 
broken, but each must split itself into many portions, 
and the several detachments become weak accordingly, 
not merely as they are small in sire, but because the 
soldiery, acting thus, necessarily relinquish much of that 
part of their superiority, which lies in what may be 
called the enginery of war; and far more, because they 
lose, in proportion as they are broken, the power of 
profiting by the military skill of the Conunanders, or 
by their own military habits. The experienced soldier 
is thus brought down nearer to the plain ground of the 
inexperienced, man to the level of man: and it is then, 
that the truly brave man rises, the man of good hopes 
and purposes; and superiority in moral brings with it 
superiority in physical power. Hence, if the Spanish 
armies have been defeated, or even dispersed, it not 
only argues a want of magnanimity, but of sense, to con¬ 
clude that the cause tturefore is lost. Supposing that 
the spirit of the people is not crushed, the war is now 
brought back to that plan of conducting it, which was 
recommended by the Junta of Seville in that inestimable 
paper entitled Precautions, which plan ought never 
to have been departed from, except by compulsion, or 
with a moral certainty of success; and which the 
Spaniards will now be constrained to re-adopt, with the 
advantage, that the lesson, which has been received, 
will preclude the possibility of their ever committing 
the same error. In this paper it is said, “let the first 
object be to avoid all general actions, and to convince 
ourselves of the very great hazards without any advan¬ 
tage or the hope of it, to which they would expose us.” 
The paper then gives directions, how the war ought to 
be conducted as a war of partisans, and shews the 
peculiar fitness of the country for it. Yet, though rely¬ 
ing solely on this unambitious mode of war&re, the 
firamers xA the paper, which is in every part of it ^stin- 
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guished by wisdom, speak with confident thoughts of 
success. To this mode of warfare, then, after experi¬ 
ence of calamity from not having trusted in it; to this, 
and to the people in whom the contest originated, and 
who are its proper depository, that contest is now 
referred. 

Secondly, if the spirits of the Spaniards be not broken 
by defeat, which is impossible, if the sentiments that 
have been publicly expressed be feirly characteristic of 
the nation, and do not belong only to particular spots 
or to a few individuals of superior mind,—a doubt, 
which the internal evidence of these publications, sanc¬ 
tioned by the resistance already made, and corroborated 
by the universal consent with which certain qualities 
have been attributed to the Spaniards in all ages, 
encourages us to repel; — then are there mighty 
resources in the country which have not yet been called 
forth. For all has hitherto been done by the spon¬ 
taneous efforts of the people, acting under little or no 
compulsion of the Government, but with its advice and 
exhortation. It is an error to suppose, that, in propor¬ 
tion as a people are strong, and act largely for them¬ 
selves, the Government must therefore be weak. This 
is not a necessary consequence even in the heat of 
Revolution, but only when the people are lawless from 
want of a steady .and noble object among themselves for 
their love, or in the presence of a foreign enemy for 
their hatred. In the early part of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, indeed as long as it was evident that the end was 
the common safety, the National Assembly had the 
power to turn the people into any course, to constrain 
them to any task, while their voluntary efforts, as far as 
these could be exercised, were not abated in conse¬ 
quence. That which the National Assembly did for 
France, the Spanish Sovereign’s authority acting through 
those whom the people themselves have deputed to 
represent him, would, in their present enthusiamt of 
lo)nlty, and condition of their genend feelings, render 
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practicable and easy for Spain. The Spaniards, it is 
true, with a thoughtfulness most hopeful for the cause 
which they have undertaken, have been loth to depart 
from established laws, forms, and practices. This 
dignified feeling of self-restraint they would do well to 
cherish so far as never to depart from it without some 
reluctance;—but, when old and familiar means are not 
equal to the exigency, new ones must, without timidity, 
be resorted to, though by many they may be found harsh 
and ungracious. Nothing but go^ would result from 
such conduct. The well-disposed would rely more 
confidently upon a Government which thus proved that 
it had confidence in itself. Men, less zealous, and of 
less comprehensive minds, would soon be reconciled to 
measures from which at first they had revolted; the 
remiss and selfish might be made servants of their 
country, through the influence of the same passions 
which had prepared them to become slaves of the 
Invader; or, should this not be possible, they would 
appear in their true character, and the main danger to 
be feared from them would be prevented. The course 
which ought to be pursued is plain. Either the cause 
has lost the people’s love, or it has not. If it has, let 
the struggle be abandoned. If it has not, let the 
Government, in whatever shape it may exist, and how¬ 
ever may be the calamities under which it may 
labour, act up to the full stretch of its rights, nor doubt 
that the people will support it to the full extent of their 
power. If, therefore, the Chiefs of the Spanish Nation 
be men of wise and strong minds, they will bring both 
the forces, those of the Government and of the people, 
into their utmost action; tempering them in such a 
manner that neither shall impair or obstruct the other, 
but rather that they shall strengthen and direct each 
other for all salutary purposes. 

Thirdly, it was never dreamt by any thinking man, 
that the Spaniards were to succewi by their army; if 
by . their army be meant any thing but the people. The 
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whole people is their army, and their true army is the 
people, and nothing else. Five hundred men, who in 
the early part of the struggle had been taken prisoners, 
—I think it was at the battle of Rio Seco—^were re¬ 
turned by the French General under the title of Galician 
Peasants, a title, which the Spanish General, Blake, 
rejected and maintained in his answer that they were 
genuine soldiers, meaning regular troops. The conduct 
of the Frenchman was politic, and that of the Spaniard 
would have been more in the spirit of his cause and of 
his own noble character, if, waiving on this occasion 
the plea of any subordinate and formal conunission 
which these men might have, he had rested their claim 
to the title of soldiers on its true ground, and affirmed 
that this was no other than the rights of the cause which 
they maintained, by which rights every Spaniard was a 
soldier who could appear in arms, and was authorised 
to take that place, in which it was probable, to those 
under whom he acted, and on many occasions to himself, 
that he could most annoy the enemy. But these patriots 
of Galicia were not clothed alike, nor perhaps armed 
alike, nor had the outward appeiirance of those bodies, 
which are called regular troops; and the Frenchman 
availed himself of this pretext, to apply to them that 
insolent language, which might, I think, have been more 
nobly repelled on a more comprehensive principle. For 
thus are men of the gravest minds imposed upon by the 
presumptuous; and through these influences it comes, 
that the strength of a tyrant is in opinion—^not merely 
in the opinion of those who support him, but alas I even 
of those who willingly resist, and who would resist 
effectually, if it were not that their own understandings 
betray them, being already half enslaved by shews and 
forms. The whole Spanish nation ought to be en¬ 
couraged to deem themselves an army, embodied under 
the authority of their country and of human nature. A 
military spirit should be there, and a military action, not 
confin^ like an ordinary river in one channel, but 
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spreading like the Nile over the whole face of the land. 
Is this possible? I believe it is: if there be minds 
among them worthy to lead, and if those leading minds 
cherish a civic spirit by all warrantable aids and appli¬ 
ances, and, above ail other means, by combining a 
reverential memory of their elder ancestors with distinct 
hopes of solid advantage, from the privileges of freedom, 
for themselves and their posterity—to which the history 
and the past state of Spain furnish such enviable facilities; 
and if they provide for the sustenance of this spirit, by 
organising it in its primary sources, not timidly jealous 
of a people, whose toils and sacrifices have approved 
them worthy of all love and confidence, and whose failing 
of excess, if such there exist, is assuredly on the side of 
loyalty to their Sovereign, and predilection for all estab¬ 
lished institutions. We affirm, then, that a universal 
military spirit may be produced; and not only this, but 
that a much more rare and more admirable phenomenon 
may be realised—the civic and military spirit united in 
one people, and in enduring harmony with each other. 
The people of Spain, with arms in their hands, arc 
already in an elevated mood, to which they have been 
raised by the indignant passions, and the keen sense of 
insupportable wrong and insult from the enemy, and its 
infamous instruments. But they must be taught, not to 
trust too exclusively to the violent passions, which have 
already done much of their peculiar task and service. 
They must seek additional aid from affections, which 
less imperiously exclude all individual interests, while at 
the same time they consecrate them to the public good. 
—But the enemy is in the heart of their Land 1 We 
have not forgotten this. We would encourage their 
military zeal, and all qualities especially military, by all 
rewards of honourable ambition, and by rank and dignity 
conferred on the truly worthy, whatever may be their 
birth or condition, the elevating influence of which would 
extend from the individual possessor to the class from 
which he may have sprung. For the necessity of thus 
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nusing and upholding the military spirit, we plead: bat 
yet the professional excellencies of the soldier must be 
contemplated according to their due place and relation. 
Nothing is done, or worse than nothing, unless some¬ 
thing higher be taught, as higher,, something more 
fundamental, as more Aindamental. In the moral virtues 
and qualities of passion which belong to a people, must 
the ultimate salvation of a people be sought for. Moral 
qualities of a high order, and vehement passions, and 
virtuous as vehement, the Spaniards have already dis¬ 
played ; nor is it to be anticipated, that the conduct of 
their enemies will suffer the heat and glow to remit and 
languish. These may be trusted to themselves, and to 
the provocations of the merciless Invader. They must 
now be taught, that their strength chiefly lies in moral 
qualities, more silent in their operation, more permanent 
in their nature; in the virtues of perseverance, constancy, 
fortitude, and watchfulness, in a long memory and a 
quick feeling, to rise upon a favourable summons, a 
texture of life which, though cut through (as hath been 
, feigned of the bodies of the Angels) unites again—these 
are the virtues and qualities on which the Spanish People 
must be taught mainly to depend. These it is not in 
the power of their Chiefs to create; but they may pre¬ 
serve and procure to them opportunities of unfolding 
themselves, by guarding the Nation against an intemper¬ 
ate reliance on other qualities and other modes of 
exertion, to which it could never have resorted in the 
degree in which it appears to have resorted to them 
without having been in contradiction to itself, paying at 
the same time an indirect homage to its enemy. Yet, 
in hazarding this conditional censure, we are still inclined 
to believe, that, in spite of our deductions on the score of 
exaggeration, we have still given too easy credit to the 
accounts furnished by the enemy, of the rashness with 
which the Spaniards engaged in pitched battles, and of 
their dismay after defeat. For the Spaniards have 
repeatedly proclaimed, and they have inwardly felt, that 
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their strength was from their cause—of course, that it 
was moral. Why then should they abandon this, and 
endeavour to prevail by means in which their opponents 
are confessedly so much superior? Moral strength is 
theirs; but physical power for the purposes of immediate 
or rapid destruction is on the side of their enemies. 
This is to them no disgrace, but, as soon as they under¬ 
stand themselves, they will see that they arc disgraced 
by mistrusting their appropriate stay, and throwing them¬ 
selves upon a power which for them must be weak. 
Nor will it then appear to them a sufficient excuse, that 
they were seduced into this by the splendid qualities of 
courage and enthusiasm, which, being the frequent com¬ 
panions, and, in given circumstances, the necessary agents 
of virtue, are too often themselves hailed as virtues by 
their own title. But courage and enthusiasm have equally 
characterised the best and the worst beings, a Satan, 
equally with an AnDiEL —a Bonaparte ecjually with a 
Leonidas. They are indeed indispensable to the Span¬ 
ish soldiery, in order that, man to man, they may not 
be inferior to their enemies in the field of battle. But 
inferior they are and long must be in warlike skill and 
coolness; inferior in assembled numbers, and in blind 
mobility to the preconceived purposes of their leader. If 
therefore the Spaniards arc not superior in some superior 
quality, their fall may be predicted with the certainty of 
a mathematical calculation. Nay, it is right to acknow¬ 
ledge, however depressing to false hope the thought may 
be, that from a people prone and disposed to war, as 
the French arc, through the very absence of those 
excellencies which give a contra-distinguishing dignity 
to the Spanish character; that, from an army of men 
presumptuous by nature, to whose presumption the 
experience of constant success has given the confidence 
and stubborn strength of reason, and who balance against 
the devotion of patriotism the superstition so naturally 
attached by the sensual and disordinate to the strange 
fortunes and continual felicity of their Emperor; that, 
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from the armies of such a people a more manageable 
enthusiasm,, a courage less under the influence of acci¬ 
dents, may be expected in the confusion of immediate 
conflict, than from forces like the Spaniards, united 
indeed by devotion to a common cause, but not equally 
tmited by an equal confidence in each other, resulting 
from long fellowship and brotherhood in all conceivable 
incidents of war and battle. Therefore, I do not hesitate 
to affirm, that even the occasional flight of the Spanish 
levies, from sudden panic under untried circumstances, 
would not be so injurious to the Spanish cause; no, nor 
so dishonourable to the Spanish character, nor so ominous 
of ultimate failure, as a paramount reliance on superior 
valour, instead of a principled reposal on superior con¬ 
stancy and immutable resolve. Rather let them have 
fled once and again, th.an direct their prime admiration 
to the blaze and explosion of animal courage, in slight 
of the vital and sustaining warmth of fortiturle ; in slight 
of that moral contempt of death and privation, which 
docs not need the stir and shout of b.attlc to call it forth 
or support it, which c.an smile in patience over the stiff 
and cold wound, as well as rush forward regardless, 
because h.ilf senseless of the fresh and bleeding one. 
Why did we give our hearts to the present cause of 
.Spain with a fervour and elevation unknown to us in the 
commencement of the late Austrian or Prussian resist¬ 
ance to France? Hccausc we attributed to the former 
an heroic tempenament which would render their transfer 
to such domination an evil to human nature itself, and 
an affrightening perplexity in the dispensations of Provi¬ 
dence. But if in oblivion of the prophetic wisdom of 
their own first leaders in the cause, they arc surprised 
beyond the power of rallying, utterly cast down and 
manacled by fearful thoughts from the first thunderstorm 
of defeat in the field, wherein do they differ from the 
Prussians and Austrians ? Wherein are they a People, 
and not a mere army or set of armies? If this be 
andeed so, what have we to mourn over but our own 
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honourable impetuosity, in hoping where no just ground 
of hope eitisted ? A nation, without the virtues necessary 
for the attainment of independence, have failed -to attain 
it This is alL For little has that man understood the 
majesty of true national freedom, who believes that a 
population, like that of Spain, in a country like that of 
Spain, may want the qualities needful to fight out their 
independence, and yet possess the excellencies which 
render men susceptible of true liberty. The Dutch, the 
Americans, did possess the funner; but it is, I fear, 
more than doubtful whether the one ever diti, or the 
other ever will, evince the nobler morality indispensable 
to the latter. 

It was not my intention that the subject should- at 
present have been pursued so far. Hut I have Iieen 
carried forward by a strong wish to be of use in raising 
and steadying the minds of my countrymen, an end to 
which every thing that I sh.all s-ay hereafter (provided 
it be true) will contribute. For all knowledge of human 
nature leads ultimately to repose ; and 1 shall write to 
little purpose if I do not assist some portion of my 
rciiders to form an estimate of the grounds of hope and 
fear in the present effort of lilierty .against oppression, 
in the present or any future struggle which justice will 
have to maintain against might. In fact, this is my 
main object, “ the sea-mark of my utmost sail ” : in order 
that, understanding the sources of strength and scats of 
weakness, both in the tyrant and in those who would 
save or rescue themselves from his grasp, we may act 
as becomes men who would guard their own lilKrtics, 
and would draw a good use from the desire which they 
feel, and the efforts which they are making, to benefit 
the less favoured part of the family of mankind. With 
these as my ultimate objects, I have undertaken to 
c.xamine the Convention of Cintra; and, as an indis¬ 
pensable preparative for forming a right judgment of 
this event, 1 have already faithfully exhibited the feelings 
of the people of Great Briuun and of Spain towards 
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each other, and have shewn by what sacred bonds they 
were united With the same view, I shall next proceed 
to shew by what barrier of aversion, scarcely less sacred, 
the people of the Peninsula were divided from their 
enemies,—their feelings towards them, and their hopes 
for themselves; trusting, that I have already mitigated 
the deadening influences of recent calamity, and that 
the representation I shall frame, in the manner which 
has been promised, will speak in its true colours and 
life to the eye and heart of the spectator. 

The government of Asturias, which was the first to 
rise against their oppressors, thus expresses itself in the 
opening of its Address to the People of that Province. 
“ Loyal Asturians! beloved Countrymen 1 your wishes 
arc already fulfilled. The Principality, discharging those 
duties which are most sacred to men, has already declared 
war against France. You may perhaps dread this 
vigorous resolution. Hut what other measure could or 
ought we to adopt? Shall there be found one single 
man among us, who prefers the vile and ignominious 
death of slaves, to the glory of dying on the field of 
honour, with arms in his hand, defending our unfortunate 
monarch, our homes, our children, and our wives ? If, 
in the very moment when those bands of banditti were 
receiving the kindest offices and favours from the in¬ 
habitants of our Capital, they murdered in cold blood 
upwards of two thousand people, for no other reason 
than their having defended their insulted brethren, what 
could we expect from them, had we submitted to their 
dominion? Their perfidious conduct towards our king 
and his whole family, whom they deceived and decoyed 
into France under the promise of an eternal armistice, 
in order to chain them all, has no precedent in history. 
Their conduct towards the whole nation is more iniquitous, 
than we had the right to expect from a horde of Hotten¬ 
tots. They have profaned our temples; they have 
insulted our religion; they have assailed our wives; in 
fine, they have broken ^ their promises, and there 
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exists no right which they have not violated. To ams, 
Asturians!*! to aims I ” The Supreme Junta of Govern* 
ment, sitting at Seville, introduces its declaration of war 
in words to the same elTect. “France, under the 
government of the emperor Napoleon the First, has 
violated towards Spain the most sacred compacts—has 
arrested her monarchs—obliged them to a forced and 
manifestly void abdication and renunciation; has be¬ 
haved with the same violence towards the Spanish 
Nobles whom he keeps in his power—has declared that 
he will elect a king of Spain, the most horrible attempt 
that is recorded in history—has sent his troops into 
Spain, seized her fortresses and her Capital, and scattered 
his troops throughout’ the country—has committed 
against Spain all sorts of assassinations, robberies, and 
unheard-of cruelties; and this he has done with the 
most enormous ingratitude to the ser\’iccs which the 
Spanish nation has rendered France, to the friendship 
it has shewn her, thus treating it with the most dreadful 
perfidy, fraud, and treachery, such as was never com¬ 
mitted against any nation or monarch by the most 
barbarous or ambitious king or people. He has in fine 
declared, that he will trample down our monarchy, our 
fundamental laws, and bring about the ruin of our holy 
catholic religion.—The only remedy therefore to such 
grievous ills, which are so manifest to all Europe, is in 
war, which we declare against him.” The injuries, done 
to the Portuguese Nation and Government, previous to 
its declaration of war against the Emperor of the French, 
are stated at length in the manifesto of the Court of 
Portugal, dated Rio Janeiro, May i.st, 1808; and to 
that the reader may be referred: but upon this subject 
I will beg leave to lay before him, the following extract 
from the Address of the Supreme Junta of Seville to the 
Portuguese nation, dated May 30th, 1808. “PORTU¬ 
GUESE, —^Your lot is, perhaps, the hardest ever endured 
by any people on the earth. Your princes were com¬ 
pelled to fly from you, and the events in Spain have 
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furnished an irrefragable proof of the absolute necessity 
of that measure.—^You were ordered not to defend 
yourselves, and you did not defend yourselves. Junot 
offered to make you happy, and your happiness has 
consisted in being treated with greater cruelty than the 
most ferocious conquerors inflict on the people whom 
they have subdued by force of arms and after the most 
obstinate resistance. You have been despoiled of your 
princes, your laws, your usages, your customs, your 
property, your liberty, even your lives, and your holy 
religion, which your enemies never have respected, 
however they may, according to their custom, have 
promised to protect it, and however they may affect 
and pretend to have any sense of it themselves. Your 
nobility has been annihilated,—its property confiscated 
in punishment of its fidelity and loyalty. You have 
been basely dragged to foreign countries, sind compelled 
to prostrate yourselves at the feet of the man who is 
the author of all your calamities, and who, by the most 
horrible perfidy, has usurped your government, and rules 
you with a sceptre of iron. Even now your troops have 
left your borders, and are travelling in chains to die in 
the defence of him who has oppressed you; by which 
means his deep malignity may accomplish his purpose, 
—by destroying those who should constitute your 
strength, and by rendering their lives subservient to his 
triumphs, and to the savage glory to which he aspires. 
—Spain beheld your slavery, and the horrible evils which 
followed it, with mingled sensations of grief and despair. 
You are her brother, and she panted to fly to your 
assistance. But certain Chiefs, and a Government either 
weak or corrupt, kept her in chains, and were preparing 
the means by which the ruin of our king, our laws, our 
independence, our liberty, our lives, and even the holy 
religion in which we are united, might accompany yours, 
—by which a barbarous people might consummate their 
own triumph, artd accomplish the slavery of every nation 
in Europe:—our loyalty, our honour, our justice, could 
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not submit to such flagrant atrocity 1 We have broken 
our chains,—let us then to action.” But the story of 
Portuguese suflerings shall be told by Junot himself; 
who, in his proclamation to the people of Portugal 
(dated Palace of Lisbon, June 36,) thus speaks to them: 
“ You have earnestly entreated of him a king, who, aided 
by the omnipotence of that great monarch, might raise 
up again your unfortunate Country, and replace her in 
the rank which belongs to her. Doubtless at this 
moment your new monarch is on the point of visiting 
you.—He expects to And faithful Subjects—shall he And 
only rebels ? 1 expected to have delivered over to him 

a peaceable kingdom .md flourishing cities—shall 1 be 
obliged to shew him only ruins and heaps of ashes and 
dead bodies ?—Merit pardon by prompt submission, and 
a prompt obedience to my orders ; if not, think of the 
punishment which awaits you.—Every city, town, or 
village, which shall take up arms against my forces, and 
whose inhabitants shall rise upon the French troops, 
shall be delivered up to pillage and totally destroyed, 
and the inhabitants shall be put to the swcjrd—every 
individual taken in arms shall Ire instantly shot.” That 
these were not empty threats, we learn from the bulletins 
published by authority of the same Junot, which at once 
shew his cruelty, and that of the persons whom he 
employed, and the noble resistance of the Portuguese. 
" We entered Hcia," siiys one of those dismal chronicles, 
“ in the midst of great carnage. The rebels left 1200 
dead on the Aeld of battle ; all those t.nkcn with arms in 
their hands were put to the sword, and all the houses 
from which we had been Ared upon were burned.” 
Again in another, “The spirit of insanity, which had 
led astray the inhabitants of Bcia and rendered necessary 
the terrible chastisement which they have received, has 
likewise been exercised in the north of Portugal.” 
Describing another engagement, it is said, “the lines 
endeavoured to make a stand, but they were forced; the 
massacre was terrible—more than a thmisand dead 
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bodies remained on the field of battle, and General 
Loison, pursuing the remainder of these wretches, entered 
Guerda with fixed bayonets.” On approaching Alpe- 
drinha, they found the rebels posted in a kind of redoubt 
—“it was forced, the town of Alpedrinha taken, and 
delivered to the flames ”: the whole of this tragedy is 
thus summed up—“ In the engagements fought in these 
different marches, we lost twenty men killed, and 
30 or 40 wounded.' The insurgents have left at least 
13,000 dead in the field, the melancholy consequence 
of a frenzy which nothing can justify, which forces us to 
multiply victims, whom we lament and regret, but whom 
a terrible necessity obliges us to sacrifice.” “ It is thus,” 
continues the writer, “that deluded men, ungrateful 
children as well as culpable citizens, exchange all their 
claims to the benevolence and protection of Government 
for misfortune and wretchedness; ruin their families; 
carry into their habitations desolation, conflagrations, 
and death; change flourishing cities into heaps of ashes 
—into vast tombs; and bring on their whole country 
calamities which they deserve, and from which (feeble 
victims!) they cannot escape. In fine, it is thus that, 
covering themselves with opprobrium and ridicule at the 
same time that they complete their destruction, they 
have no other resource but the pity of those they have 
wished to assassinate—a pity which they never have 
implored in vain, when acknowledging their crime, they 
have solicited pardon from Frenchmen, who, incapable 
of departing from their noble character, are ever as 
generous as they arc brave.—By order of Monscigneur 
le due d’Abrantes, Commander in chief.”—Compare this 
with the Address of M.assaredo to the Biscayans, in 
which there is the like avowal that the Spaniards are to 
be treated as Relrels. He tells them, that he is com* 
manded by his master, Joseph Bonaparte, to assure 
them—“ that, in case they disapprove of the insurrection 
in the City of Bilboa, his majesty will consign to oblivion 
the mistake and error of the Insuigents, and that he 
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will punish only the heads and beginners of the- insurrec* 
tion, with regard to whom l/u law must take its eourse." 

To be the victim of such bloody-mindedness is a 
doleful lot for a Nation; and the anguish must have 
been rendered still more poignant by the scoffs and 
insults, and by that heinous contempt of the most awful 
truths, with which the Perpetrator of those cruelties has 

proclaimed them_Merciless ferocity is an evil familiar 

«to our thoughts; but these combinations of malevolence 
historians have not yet been called upon to record ; and 
writers of fiction, if they have ever ventured to create 
passions resembling them, have confined, out of reverence 
for the acknowledged constitution of human nature, 
those passions to reprobate Spirits. Such tyranny is, in 
the strictest sense, intolerable; not because it aims at 
the extinction of life, but of every thing which gives life 
its value—of virtue, of reason, of repose in Clod, or in 
truth. With what heart may wc suppose that a genuine 
Spaniard would read the following impious address from 
the Deputation, as they were falsely called, of his 
apostate countrymen at Bayonne, seduced or compelled 
to assemble under the eye of the Tyrant, and speaking 
as he dictated? “Dear S|)aniards, Beloved Country¬ 
men !—Your habitations, your cities, your irowcr, and 
your property, are as dear to us as ourselves; and wc 
wish to keep all of you in our eye, that wc may be able 
to establish your security.—Wc, as well as yourselves, 
are bound in allegiance to the old dynasty—to her, to 
svhom an end has been put by that God-like Providence 
which rules all thrones and sceptres. Wc have seen 
the greatest states fall under the guidance of this rule, 
and our land alone has hitherto escaped the same fate. 
An unavoidable destiny has now overtaken our country, 
and brought us under the protection of the invincible 
Emperor of France.—We know that you will regard our 
present situation with the utmost consideration; and we 
have accordingly, in this conviction, been uniformly 
conciliating the friendship to which we are tied by so 
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many obligations. With what admiration must we see 
the benevolence and humanity of his imperial and royal 
Majesty outstep our wishes—qualities which are even 
more to be admired than his great power! He has 
desired nothing else, than that we should be indebted to 
him for our welfare. Whenever he gives us a sovereign 
to reign over us in the person of his magnanimous 
brother Joseph, he will consummate our prosperity.—As 
he has heen pleased to change our old system of laws,« 
it becomes us to obey, and to live in tranquillity; as he 
has 'also promised to re-organise our financial system, we 
may hope that then our naval and military power will 

become terrible to our enemies,” etc_That the Castilians 

were horror-stricken by the above blasphemies, which 
arc the habitual language of the French Senate and 
Ministers to their Emperor, is apparent from .an address 
dated Valladolid,—“ He (Bonaparte) carries his audacity 
the length of holding out to us offers of happiness and 
peace, while he is laying waste our country, pulling 
down our churches, and slaughtering our brethren. His 
pride, cherished by a band of villains who arc constantly 
anxious to offer incense on his shrine, and tolerated by 
numberless victims who pine in his chains, has caused 
him to conceive the fantastical idea of proclaiming him¬ 
self Lord and Ruler of the whole world. There is no 
atrocity which he does not commit to attain that end 
******, Shall these outrages, these iniquities, 
remain unpunished while Spaniards—and Castilian 
Spaniards—yet exist ? ” 

Many passages might be adduced to prove that 
carnage and devastation spread over their land have not 
afflicted this noble people so deeply as this more search¬ 
ing warfare against the conscience and the reason. 
They groan less over the blood which has been shed, 
than over the arrogant assumptions of beneficence made 
by him from whose order that blood has flowed. Still 
to be talking of bestowing and conferring, and to be 
happy in the sight of nothing but what he thinks he has 
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bestowed or conferred, this, in a man to whom the 
weakness of his fellows has given great power, is a mad¬ 
ness of pride more hideous than cruelty itself. *Wc 
have heard of Attila and Tamerlane who called them¬ 
selves the scourges of God, and rejoiced in personating 
the terrors of Providence; but such monsters do less 
outrage to the reason than he who arrogates to himself 
the gentle and gracious attributes of the Deity: for the 
one acts professedly from the temperance of reason, the 
other avowedly in the gusts of passion. Through the 
terrors of the Supreme Ruler of things, as set forth by 
works of destruction and ruin, we sec but darkly; we 
may reverence the chastisement, may fear it with awe, 
but it is not natural to incline towards it in love: more¬ 
over, devastation passes away—a |)crishing power 
among things that i^crish; whereas to found, and to 
build, to create and to institute, to bless through bless¬ 
ing, this has to do with objects where we trust we can 
sec clearly,—it reminds us of what we love,—it aims at 
permanence,—and the sorrow is, (as in the present 
instance the people of .Spain feel) that it may last; that, 
if the giddy and intoxicated Hcing who proclaims that 
he does these things with the eye .and through the 
might of Providence be not overthrown, it will last; that 
it,needs must last:—and therefore would they hate and 
abhor him and his pride, even if he were not cruel; if 
he were merely an image of mortal presumption thrust 
in between them and the piety which is natural to the 
heart of man ; between them and that religious worship 
which, as authoritatively as his reason forbids idolatry, 
that same reason commands. Accordingly, labouring 
under these violations done to their moral nature, they 
describe themselves, in the anguish of their souls, treated 
as a people at once dastardly and insensible. In the 
same spirit they make it even matter of complaint, as 
comparatively a far greater evil, that they have not fallen 
by the brute violence of open war, but by deceit and 
perfidy, by a subtle undermining, or contemptuous over- 
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throw of those principles of good faith, through prevalence 
of which, in some degree, or under some modification or 
othe)', Emilies, communities, a people, or any frame of 
human society, even destroying armies themselves can 
exist. 

But enough of their wrongs; let us now see what 
were their consolations, their resolves, and their hopes. 
First, they neither murmur nor repine; but with genuine 
religion and philosophy they recognise in these dreadful 
visitations the ways of a benign Providence, and find in 
them cause for thankfulness. The Council of Castile 
exhort the people of Madrid “ to cast off their lethargy, 
and purify their manners, and to acknowledge the 
calamities which the kingdom and that great capital had 
endured as a punishment necessary to their correction.” 
General Morla in his address to the citizens of Cadiz 
thus speaks to them;—“ The commotion, more or less 
violent, which has taken place in the whole peninsula of 
Spain, has been of eminent service to rouse us from the 
state of lethargy in which we indulged, and to make us 
acquainted with our rights, our glory, and the inviolable 
duty which we owe to our holy religion and our monarch. 
We wanted some electric stroke to rouse us from our 
paralytic state of inactivity; we stood in need of a 
hurricane to clear the atmosphere of the insalubrious 
vapours with which it was loaded.”—The unanimity 
with which the whole people were affected they rightly 
deem an indication of wisdom, an authority, and a 
sanction,—and they refer it to its highest source. “ The 
defence of our country and our king,” (says a manifesto 
of the Junta of Seville) “that of our laws, our religion, 
and of all the rights of man, trodden down and violated 
in a manner which is without exantple, by the Emperor 
of the French, Napoleon I. and by his troops in Spain, 
compelled the whole nation to take up arms, and choose 
itself a form of government; and, in the difficulties and 
dangers into which the French had plunged it, all, or 
nearly all the provinces, as it were by the inspiration of 
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heaven, and in a manner little short of miraculous, 
created Supreme Juntas, delivered themselves up to 
their guidance, and placed in their hands the rights and 
the ultimate fate of Spain. The effects have hitherto 
most happily corresponded with the designs of those 
who formed them.” 

With this general confidence, that the highest good 
may be brought out of the worst calamities, they have 
combined a solace, which is vouchsafed only to such 
nations as can recall to memory the illustrious deeds of 
their ancestors. The names of Pelayo and The Cid are 
the watchwords of the address to the people of Leon; 
and they are told that to these two deliverers of their 
country, and to the sentiments of enthusiasm which they 
excited in every breast, Spain owes the glory and 
happiness which she has so long enjoyed. The 
Biscayans are called to cast their eyes tipon the ages 
which are past, and they will sec' their ancestors at one 
time repulsing the Carthaginians, at another destroying 
the hordes of Rome ; at one period was granted to them 
the distinction of serving in the van of the army; at 
another the privilege of citizens. “ Imitate,” says the 
address, “the glorious example of your worthy pro¬ 
genitors.” The Asturians, the Galicians, and the city 
of Cordova, are exhorted in the same manner. And 
surely to a people thus united in their minds with the 
heroism of years which have liecn long departed, and 
living under such obligation of gratitude to their 
ancestors, it is not difficult, nay it is natural, to take 
upon themselves the highest obligations of duty to their 
posterity; to enjoy in the holiness of imagination the 
happiness of unborn ages to which they shall have 
eminently contributed; and that each man, fortified by 
these thoughts, should welcome despair for himself, 
because it is the assured mother of hope for his country. 
—“ Life or Death,” says a proclamation affixed in the 
most public places of Seville, “ is in this crisis indiffer¬ 
ent ;—^ye who shall return shall receive the reward of 
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gratitude in the embraces of your country, which shall 
proclaim you her deliverers;—ye whom heaven destines 
to seal with your blood the independence of your nation, 
the honour of your women, and the purity of the 
religion which ye profess, do not dread the anguish of 
the last moments; remember in these moments that 
there are in our hearts inexhaustible tears of tenderness 
to shed over your graves, and fervent prayers, to which 
the Almighty Father of mercies will lend an ear, to 
grant you a glory superior to that which they who 
survive you shall enjoy.” And in fact it ought never to 
be forgotten, that the Spaniards have not wilfully blinded 
themselves, but have steadily fixed their eyes not only 
upon danger and upon death, but upon a deplorable 
issue of the contest. They have contemplated their 
subjugation as a thing possible. The next extract, from 
the paper entitled Precautions^ (and the same language 
is holden by many others) will show in what manner 
alone they reconcile themselves to it. “Therefore, it is 
necessary to sacrifice our lives and property in defence 
of the king, and of the country; and, though our lot 
(which we hope will never come to pass) should destine 
us to become slaves, let us become so fighting and dying 
like gallant men, not giving ourselves up basely to the 
yoke like sheep, as the late infamous government would 
have done, and fixing upon Spain and her slavery eternal 
ignominy and disgrace.” 

Hut let us now hear them, as becomes men with such 
feelings, express more cheering and bolder hopes rising 
from a confidence in the supremacy of justice,—hopes 
which, however the Tyrant firom the iron fortresses of 
his policy may scoff at them and at those who enter¬ 
tained them, will render their memory dear to all good 
men, when his name will be pronounced with universal 
abhorrence. 

“ All Europe," says the Junta of Seville, “ will applaud 
our efforts and hasten to our assistance: Italy, Germany, 
and the whole North, which sufier under the despotism 
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of the French nation, will eagerly avail themselves of 
the favourable opportunity, held out to them by Spain, 
to shake off the yoke and recover their liberty, their 
laws, their monarchs, and ail they have been robbed of 
by that nation. France herself will hasten to erase the 
stain of infamy, which must cover the tools and instru¬ 
ments of deeds so treacherous and heinous. She will 
not shed her blood in so vile a cause. She has already 
suffered too much under the idle pretext of peace and 
happiness, which never came, and can never be attained, 
but under the empire of reason, peace, religion, and 
laws, and in a state where the rights of other nations 
are respected and preserved.” To this may be .iddcd a 
hope, the fulfilment of which belongs more to themselves, 
and lies more within their own power, namely, a hope 
that they shall be able in their progress towards lilx:rty, 
to inflict condign punishment on their cruel and {icrfidi- 
ous enemies. The Junta of Seville, in .an Address to 
the People of Madrid, express themselves thus: “ People 
of Madrid ! Seville has learned, with consternation and 
surprise, your drc.adrul catastrophe of the second of 
M.ay ; the weakness of a government which did nothing 
in our favour,—which ordered anns to Iks directed 
against you ; and your heroic s.acrificcs. lilesscd be ye, 
and your memory shall shine immortal in the annals of 
our nation!—She has seen with horror that the author 
of all your misfortunes and of ours has published a 
proclamation, in which he distorted every fact, and pre¬ 
tended that you gave the first provocation, while it was 
he who provoked you. The government was weak 
enough to sanction and order that proclamation to be 
circulated; and saw, with perfect composure, numbers 
of you put to death for a pretended violation of laws 
which did not exist The French were told in that pro¬ 
clamation, that French blood profusely shed was crying 
out for vengeance I And the Spanish blood, docs not 
it cry out for vengeance ? That Spanish blood, shed 
by an army which hesitated not to attack a disarmed 
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and defenceless people, living under their laws and their 
king, and against whom cruelties were committed, 
which shake the human frame with horror. We, all 
Spain, exclaim—the Spanish blood shed in Madrid cries 
aloud for revenge 1 Comfort yourselves, we are your 
brethren: we will fight like you, until we perish in 
defending our king and country. Assist us with your 
good wishes, and your continual prayers offered up to 
the Most High, whom we adore, and who cannot for¬ 
sake us, because he never forsakes a just cause.” Again, 
in the conclusion of their address to the People of Por¬ 
tugal, quoted before, “ The universal cry of Spain is, we 
will die in defence of our country, but we will take care 
that those infamous enemies shall die with us. Come 
then, ye generous Portuguese, and unite with us. You 
have among yourselves the objects of your vengeance— 
obey not the authors of your misfortunes—attack them 
—they are but a handful of miserable panic-struck men, 
humiliated and conquered already by the perfidy and 
cruelties which they have committed, and which have 
covered them with disgrace in the eyes of Europe and 
the world! Rise then in a body, but avoid staining 
your honourable hands with crimes, for your design is 
to resist them and to destroy them—our united efforts 
will do for this perfidious nation ; and Portugal, Spain, 
nay, all Europe, shall breathe or die free like men.”— 
Such are their hopes ; and again see, upon this subject, 
the paper entitled Precautions; a contrast this to the 
impious mockery of Providence, exhibited by the Tyrant 
in some passages heretofore quoted 1 “ Care shall be 

taken to explain to the nation, and to convince them 
that, when free, as we trust to be, from this civil war, to 
which the French have forced us, and when placed in a 
statp of tranquillity, our Lord and King, Ferdinand VII., 
being restored to the throne of Spain, under him and 
by him, the Cortes will be assembled^ abuses reformed^ 
and such laws shall be enacted, as the circumstances of 
the time and experience may dictate for the public good 
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and happiness. Things which we Spaniards know how 
to do, which we have done as well as other nations, 
without any necessity that the vile French should come 
to instruct us, and, according to their custom, under the 
mask of friendship, should deprive us of our liberty, our 
laws,” etc. etc. 

One extract more and I shall conclude. It is from a 
proclamation dated Oviedo, jul^ tyih. “Yes—Spain 
with the energies of Liberty has to contend with France 
debilitated by slavery. If she rem.ain firm and constant, 
Spain will triumph. A whole people is more powerful 
than disciplined armies. Those, who unite to maintain 
the independence of their country, must triumph over 
tyranny. Spain will inevitably conquer, in a cause the 
most just that has ever raised the deadly wcajion of war; 
for she fights, not for the concerns of a day, but for the 
security and happiness of ages; not for an insulated 
privilege, but for the rights of human nature; nut for 
temporal blessings, but for eternal happiness; not for 
the benefit of one nation, but for all mankind, and even 
for France herself.” 

I will now l>eg of my rciuler to piiusc a moment, and 
to review in his own mind the whole of what has Irecn 
laid before him. He has seen of what kind, and how 
great have been the injuries endured by these two 
nations; what they have suffered, and what they have 
to fear; he has seen that they h.avc felt witli that 
unanimity which nothing but the light of truth spread 
over the inmost concerns of human nature can create; 
with that simultaneousness which has led Philosophers 
upon like occasions to assert, that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. He h.as seen that they 
have submitted as far as human nature could bear; and 
that at last these millions of suffering people have risen 
almost like one man, with one hope; for whether they 
look to triumph or defeat, to victory or death, they are 
full of hope—despair comes not near them—they will 
die, they say—each individual knows the danger, and, 
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strong in the magnitude of it, grasps eagerly at the 
thought that he himself is to perish; and more eagerly, 
and with higher confidence, does he lay to his heart the 
faith that the nation will survive and be victorious;—or, 
at the worst, let the contest terminate how it may as to 
superiority of outward strength, that the fortitude and 
the martyrdom, the justice and the blessing, are theirs 
and cannot be relinquished. And not only are they 
moved by these exalted sentiments of universal morality, 
and of direct and universal concern to mankind, which 
have impelled them to resist evil and to endeavour to 
punish the evil-doer, but also they descend (for even 
this, great as in itself it is, may be here considered as a 
descent) to express a rational hope of reforming domestic 
abuses, and of reconstructing, out of the materials of 
their ancient institutions, customs, and laws, a better 
frame of civil government, the same in the great out¬ 
lines of its architecture, but exhibiting the knowledge, 
and genius, and the needs of the present race, har¬ 
moniously bleqded with those of their forefathers. 
Woe, then, to the unworthy who intrude with their help 
to maintain this most sacred cause 1 It calls aloud for 
the aid of intellect, knowledge, and love, and rejects 
every other. It is in vain to send forth armies if these 
do not inspire and direct them. The stream is as pure 
as it is mighty, fed by ten thousand springs in the 
bounty of untainted nature; any augmentation from the 
kennels and sewers of guilt and baseness may clog, but 
cannot strengthen it.—It is not from any thought that I 
am communicating new information, that I have dwelt 
thus long upon this subject, but to recall to the reader 
his own knowledge, and to re-infuse into that knowledge 
a breath and life of appropriate feeling; because the 
bare sense of wisdom is nothing without its powers, and 
it is only in these feelings that the powers of wisdom 
exist, it then we do not forget that the Spanish and 
Portuguese Nations stand upon the loftiest ground of 
principle and passion, and do not suffer on our part 
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those sympathies to languish which a few months since 
were so strong, and do not negligently or timidly 
descend from those heights of magnanimity to which as 
a Nation we were raised, when they first represented to 
us their wrongs and entreated our assistance, and we 
devoted ourselves sincerely and earnestly to their service, 
making with them a common cause under a common 
hope; if we are true in all this to them and to ourselves, 
we shall not be at a loss to conceive what actions arc 
entitled to our commendation as being in the spirit of a 
friendship so nobly begun, and tending assuredly to 
promote the common welfare; and what arc abject, 
treacherous, and pernicious, and therefore to be con¬ 
demned and abhorred. Is then, I may now ask, the 
Convention of Cintra an act of this latter kind ? Have 
the Generals, who signed and ratified that agreement, 
thereby proved themselves unworthy associates in such 
a cause ? And has the Ministry, by whose appoint¬ 
ment these men were enabled to act in this manner, 
and which sanctioned the Convention by permitting 
them to carry it into execution, thereby taken to itself a 
weight of guilt, in which the Nation must feel that it 
participates, until the transaction shall I)c solemnly re¬ 
probated by the Government, and the remote and im¬ 
mediate authors of it brought to merited punishment ? 
An answer to each of these questions will be implied in 
the proof which will be given that the condemnation, 
which the People did with one voice pronounce upon 
this Convention when it first became known, was just; 
that the nature of the offence of those who signed it was 
such, and established by evidence of such a kind, mak¬ 
ing so imperious an exception to the ordinary course of 
action, that there was no need to wait here for the 
decision of a Court of Judicature, but that the People 
were compelled by a necessity involved in the very con¬ 
stitution of man as a moral Being to pass sentence upon 
them. And this I shall prove by trying this act of 
theirs by principles of justice which are of universal 
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obligation, and by a reference to those moral sentiments 
which rise out of that retrospect of things which has 
been given. 

I shall now proceed to facts. The dispatches of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, containing an account of his having 
defeated the enemy jn two several engagements, spread 
joy through the Nation. The latter action appeared to 
have been decisive, and the result may be thus briefly 
reported, in a never to be forgotten sentence of Sir 
Arthur’s second letter. “In this action,” says he, “in 
which the whole of the French force in Portugal was 
employed, under the command of the Due D’Abrantes 
in person, in which the enemy was certainly superior in 
cavalry and artillery, and in which not more than half 
of the British army was actually engaged, he sustained a 
signal defeat, and has lost thirteen pieces of cannon,” etc. 
etc. In the official communication, made to the public 
of these dispatches, it was added, that “ a General officer 
h.ad arrived at the British head-quarters to treat for 
terms.” This was joyful intelligence! First, an im¬ 
mediate, eflcctual, and honourable deliverance of Portugal 
was confidently expected : secondly, the humiliation and 
captivity of a large French army, and just punishment, 
from the hands of the Portuguese government, of the 
most atrocious offenders in that army and among those 
who, having held civil offices under it, (especially if 
Portuguese) had, in contempt of all law, civil and military, 
notoriously abused the power which they had treasonably 
accepted: thirdly, in this presumed surrender of the 
atmy, a diminution of the enemy’s military force was 
looked to, which, after the losses he had already sustained 
in Spain, would most sensibly weaken it: and lastly, 
and far above this, there was an anticipation of a shock 
to his power, where that power is strongest, in the 
imaginations of men, which are sure to &11 under the 
bondage of long-continued success. The judicious part 
of the Nation fixed their attention chiefly on these results, 
and they had good cause to rejoice, lliey also received 
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with pleasure this additional proof (which indeed with 
the unthinking many, as alter the victory of Maida, 
weighed too much,) of the superiority in courage and 
discipline of the British soldiery over the French, and of 
the certainty of success whenever our army was led on 
by men pf even respectable military talents against any 
equal or not too greatly disproportionate number of the 
enemy. But the plc.isurc was damped in the minds of 
reflecting persons by several causes. It occasioned 
regret and perplexity, that they had not heard more of 
the Portuguese. They knew what that People had 
suffered, and how they h.ad risen remembered the 
language of the -proclamation addressed to them, dated 
August the 4th, and signed Chaki.rs Cotton and 
Arthur \VEI.I.KSI.KV, in which they (the Portuguese) 
were told, that “The British Amty had l>cen sent in 
consequence of ardent supplications from all parts of 
Portug.al; that the glorious struggle, in which they arc 
engaged, is for all that is dear to man; that the noble 
struggle against the tyranny an<l usurpation of France 
will be jointly mainUined by Portugal, S|Kun, and 
England.” Why then, it was asked, tlo we not hear 
more of those who are at least coequals with u.s, if not 
principals, in this contest ? They appeared to have had 
little share in cither engagement; {See Appendix A) 
and, while the French were abundantly praised, no word 
of commendation was found for t/iem. H.'id they 
deserved to be thus neglected } The fwdy of the People 
by a general rising had proved their zeal anti courage, 
their animosity towards their enemies, their hatred of 
them. It was therefore apprehended, from this silence 
respecting the Portuguese, that their Chiefs might either 
be distracted by factions, or blinded by selfish interests, 
or that they mistrusted their Allies. Situated as Portugal 
then was, it would argue gross ignorance of human 
nature to have expected that unanimity should prevail 
among all the several authorities or leading persons, as 
to the means to be employed.- it was enough, that they 
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looked with one feeling to the end^ namely, an honourable 
deliverance of their country and security for its Independ¬ 
ence in conjunction with the liberation and independence 
of Spain. It was therefore absolutely necessary to make 
allowance for some division in conduct from difference 
of opinion. Instead of acquiescing in the firsb feelings 
of disappointment, our Commanders ought to have used 
the best means to win the confidence of the Portuguese 
Chiefs, and to induce them to regard the British as dis¬ 
passionate arbiters ; they ought to have endeavoured to 
excite a genuine patriotic spirit where it appeared wanting, 
and to assist in creating for it an organ by which it 
might act. Were these things done?*or, if such evils 
existed among the Portuguese, was any remedy or 
alleviation attempted ? Sir Arthur Wellesley has told us, 
before the Board of Inquiry, that he made applications 
to the Portuguese General, Frere, for assistance, which 
were acceded to by General Frere upon such conditions 
only as made Sir Arthur deem it more advisable to refuse 
than accept his co-operation; and it is alleged that, in 
his general expectations of assistance, he was greatly 
disappointed. We arc not disposed to deny, that such 
cause for complaint might exist; but that it did, and 
upon no provocation on our part, requires confirmation 
by other testimony. And surely, the Portuguese have a 
right to be heard in answer to this accusation, before 
they are condemned. For they have supplied no fact 
from their own hands, which tends to prove that they 
were languid in the cause, or that they had unreasonable 
Jealousies of the British Army or Nation, or dispositions 
towards them which were other than friendly. Now 
there is a fact, furnished by Sir Arthur Wellesley himself, 
which may seem to render it in the highest degree 
probable that, previously to any recorded or palpable 
act of disregiu^ or disrespect to the situation and feelings 
of the Portuguese, the general tenour of his bearing 
towards them might have been such that they could not 
look fiivburably upon him; that he was not a man 
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framed to 'conciliate them, to compose their differences, 
or to awaken or strengthen their zeal. 1 allude to the 
passage in bis letter above quoted, where, having 
occasion to speak of the French General, he has found 
no name by which to designate him but that of Due 
D’Abrantes —words necessarily implying, that Ilona* 
parte, who had taken upon himself to confer upon 
General Junot this Portuguese title with Portuguese 
domains to support it, was lawful Sovereign of that 
Country, and that consequently the Portuguese Nation 
were rebels, and the British Army, and he himself at the 
head of it, aiders and aixttors of that rebellion. It 
would be absurd to suppose, that Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
at the time when he used these words, was aware of the 
meaning really involved in them: let theni lie deemed 
an oversight. Hut the capability of such an oversight 
aflbrds too strong suspicion of a deadness to the moral 
interests of the cause in which be was engiiged, and of 
such a want of sympathy with the just feelings of his 
injured Ally as could exist only in a mind narrowed by 
exclusive and overweening attention to the milUary 
character, led astray by vanity, or hardened by general 
habits of contemptuousness. These words, “ DUKK OK 
ABRANTE.S in person" were indeed words of bad omen : 
and thinking men trembled for the consequences. They 
saw plainly, that, in the opinion of the exalted .Spaniards 
-t-of those assuredly who framed, and of all who had 
felt, that affecting Proclamation addressed by the Junta 
of Seville to the Portuguese people, he must appear 
utterly unworthy of the station in which he had been 
placed. He had been sent as a deliverer—as an 
assertor and avenger of the rights of human nature. 
But these words would carry with them every where the 
conviction, that Portugal and Spain, yea, all which was 
good in England, or iniquitous in France or in French¬ 
men, was forgotten, and his head full only of himself, 
miserably conceiting that be swelled the importance of 
his conquered antagonist by sounding titles ar^ phrases, 
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come from what quarter they might; and that, in pro- 
portion as this was done, he magnified himself and his 
achievements. It was plain, then, that here was a man, 
who, having not any fellow-feeling with the people whom 
he had been commissioned to aid, could not know where 
their strength lay, and therefore could not turn it to 
account, nor by his example call it forth or cherish it; 
but that, if his future conduct should be in the same 
spirit, he must be a blighting wind wherever his influence 
was carried: for he had neither felt the wrongs of his 
Allies nor been induced by common-worldly prudence to 
affect to feel them, or at least to disguise his insensibility; 
and therefore what could follow, but, in despite of victory 
and outward demonstrations of joy, inward disgust and 
depression ? These reflections interrupted the satisfaction 
of many; but more from fear of future consequences 
than for the immediate enterprise, for here success 
seemed inevitable; and a happy and glorious termination 
was confidently expected, yet not without tkit inter¬ 
mixture of apprehension, which was at once an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the general condition of humanity, and a 
proof of the deep interest attached to the impending 
event. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s dispatches had .appeared in 
the Gazette an the and of September, and on the i6th 
of the same month suspense was put an end to by the 
publication of Sir Hew Dalrymple’s letter, accompanied 
with the Armistice and Contention. The night before, 
by order of ministers, an attempt had been made at 
rejoicing, and the Park and Tower guns had been fired 
in sign of good news.—Heaven grant that the ears of 
that great city may be preserved from such another 
outrage 1 As soon as the truth was known, never was 
there such a burst of rage and indignation—such an 
overwhelming of stupefaction and sorrow. But I will 
not, 1 cannot dwell upon it—it is enough to say, that 
Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Arthur Wellesley must be 
bold me^ if they can think of what must have been 
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reported to them, without awe and trembling; the heart 
of their cduntry was turned against them, and they were 
execrated in bittomcss. 

For they had changed all things into their contraries, 
hope into despair; triumph into defeat; confidence into 
treachery, which left no place to stand upon; justice 
into the keenest injury.—Whom had they deliver^ but 
the Tyrant in captivity ? Whose hands had they bound 
but those of their Allies, who were able of themselves to 
have executed their own purposes ? W'hom had they 
punished but the innocent sufferer? Whom rewarded 
but the guiltiest of Oppressors? They had reversed 
every thingfavour and honour for their enemies— 
insult for their friends—and robI>ery (they had both 
protected the person of the robljcr and secured to him 
his booty) and opprobrium for themselves;—to those 
over whom they had been masters, who had crouched 
to them by an open act of submission, they had made 
themselves servants, turning the British I.ion into a 
beast of burthen, to carry a vanquishcti enemy, with his 
load of iniquities, when and whither it had pleased 
him. 

Such issue would have been a heavy calamity at any 
time; but now, when wc ought to luive risen .above 
ourselves, and if possible to have l>cen foremost in the 
strife of honour and magnanimity; now, when a new¬ 
born power had been arrayed against the Tyrant, the 
only one which ever offered a glimpse of hn|>c to a sane 
mind, the power of popular resistance rising out of 
universal reason, and from the heart of human nature,— 
and by a peculiar providence disembarrassed from the 
imbecility, the cowardice, and the intrigues of a worn- 
out government—that at this time wc, the most favoured 
Nation upon earth, should have acted as if it had been 
our aim to level to the ground by one blow this long- 
wished-for spirit, whose birth we had so joyfully bailed, 
and by which even our own glory, our safety, our 
existence, were to be maintain^; this w%8 verily a 
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surpassing affliction to every man who had a feeling of 
life beyond his meanest concerns 1 

As soon as men had recovered from the shock, and 
could bear to look somewhat steadily at these documents, 
it was found that the gross body of the transaction, 
considered as a military transaction, was this; that the 
Russian fleet, of nine sail of the line, which had been so 
long watched, and could not have escaped, was to be 
delivered up to us; the ships to be detained till six 
months after the end of the war, and the sailors sent 
home by us, and to be by us protected in their voyage 
through the Swedish fleet, and to be at liberty to fight 
immediately against our ally, the king of Sweden. 
Secondly, that a French army of more than twenty 
thousand men, already beaten, and no longer able to 
appear in the field, cut off from all possibility of receiving 
reinforcements or supplies, and in the midst of a hostile 
country loathing and abhorring it, was to be transported 
with its arms, ammunition, and plunder, at the expense 
of Great Britain, in British vessels, and landed within a 
few days’ march of the Spanish frontier,—there to be at 
liberty to commence hostilities immediately! 

Omitting every characteristic which distinguishes the 
present contest from others, and looking at this issue 
merely as an affair between two armies, what stupidity 
of mind to provoke the accusation of hot merely shrinking 
from future toils and dangers, but of basely shifting the 
burthen to the shoulders of an ally, already overpressed 1 
—What infatuation, to convey the imprisoned foe to the 
very spot, whither, if he had had wings, he would have 
flown! This last was an absurdity as glaring as if, the 
French having landed on our own island, we had taken 
them from Yorkshire to be set on shore in Sussex; but ten 
thousand limes worse I from a place where without our 
interference they had been virtually blockaded, where 
they were cut off, hopeless, useless, and disgraced, to 
become an efficient part of a mighty host, carrying the 
strength of their numbers, and alas! the strength of 
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their glory/ (not to mention the sight of their plunder) 
to animate that host; while the British army, more 
numerous in the proportion of three to two, with all the 
population and resources of the peninsula to aid it, 
within ten days* sail of its own country, and the sea 
covered with ^endly shipping at its back, was to make 
a long march to encounter this same enemy, (the British 
forfeiting instead of gaining by the treaty as to superiority 
of numbers, for that this would be the case was clearly 
foreseen) to encounter, in a new condition of strength 
and pride, those whom, by its deliberate act, it had 
exalted,—having taken from itself, meanwhile, all which 
it had conferred, and bearing into the presence of its 
noble ally an infection of despondency and disgrace. 
The motive assigned for all this, was the great importance 
of gaining time; fear of an open beach and of equinoctial 
gales for the shipping; fear that reinforcements could 
not be landed; fear of famine;—fear of every thing but 
dishonour! {See Appendix B.) 

The nation had expected that the French would 
surrender immediately at discretion; and, supposing 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley had told them the whole truth, 
they had a right to form this expectation. It has since 
appeared, from the evidence given before the Board of 
Inquiry, that Sir Arthur W'ellcsiey earnestly exhorted 
his successor in command (.Sir Harry Burrard) to pursue 
the defeated enemy at the battle of Vimiera; and that, 
if this had been done, the affair, in Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
opinion, would have had a much more satisfactory 
termination. But, waiving any considerations of this 
advice, or of the (kult which might be committed in not 
following it; and taking up the matter from the time 
when Sir Hew Dalrymple entered u|x>n the command, 
and when the two adverse armies were in that condition, 
relatively to each other, that none of the Generals has 
pleaded any difference of opinion as to their ability to 
advance against the enemy, 1 will ask what confirmation 
has appeared before the Etoard of Inquiry, of the reason- 
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ableness of the causes, assigned by Sir Hew Dalrymple 
in his letter, for deeming a Convention advisable. A 
want of cavalry, (for which they who occasioned it are 
heavily censurable,) has indeed been proved; and certain 
failures of duty in the Commissariat department with 
respect to horses, etc.; but these deficiencies, though 
furnishing reasons against advancing upon the enemy in 
the open field, had ceased to be of moment, when the 
business was to expel him from the forts to which he 
might have the power of retreating. It is proved, that, 
though there arc difficulties in landing upon that coast, 
(and what military or marine operation can be carried 
on without difficulty ?) there was not the slightest reason 
to apprehend that the army, which was then abundantly 
supplied, would suffer hereafter from want of provisions; 
proved also that heavy ordnance, for the purpose of 
attacking the forts, was ready on ship-board, to be landed 
when and where it might be needed. Therefore, so far 
from being exculpated by the facts which have been laid 
before the Hoard of Inquiry, Sir Hew Dalrymple and 
the other Gcnemls, who deemed any Convention 
necessary or expedient upon the grounds stated in his 
letter, arc more deeply criminated. Rut grant, (for the 
sake of looking at a different part of the subject,) grant 
a case infinitely stronger than Sir Hew D.alrymple has 
even hinted at;—why was not the taste of some of those 
evils, in apprehension so terrible, actually tried? It 
would not have been the first time th.it llritons had faced 
hunger and tempests, had endured the worst of such 
enmity, and upon a call, under an obligation, how faint 
and feeble, compared with th.it which the brave men of 
that army must have felt upon the present occasion 1 
In the proclamation quoted before, addressed to the 
Portuguese, and signed Charles Cotton and Arthur 
Wellesley, they .were told, that the objects, for which they 
contended, "could only be attained by distinguished 
examples of fortitude and constancy.” Where were the 
fortitude and'constancy of the teachers? When Sir 
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Hew Dali^mple had been so busy in taking the measure 
of his own weakness, and feeding his own fears, how 
came it to escape him, that General Junot must also 
have had his weidcnesscs and his fears ? Was it nothing 
to have been defeated in the open held, where he himself 
had been the assailant ? Was it nothing that so proud 
a man, the servant of so proud a man, had stooped to 
send a General Officer to treat concerning the evacuation 
of the country ? Was the hatred and abhorrence of the 
Portuguese and Spanish Nations nothing ? the people of 
a large metropolis under his eye—detesting him, and 
stung almost to madness, nothing ? The composition 
of his own army made up of men of different nations and 
languages, and forced into the service,—was there no 
cause of mistrust in this ? And, finally, among the 
many unsound places which, had his mind been as active 
in this sort of inquiry as Sir Hew Dalryniple’s was, he 
must have found in his constitution, could a bad cause 
have been missed—a worse cause than ever confounded 
the mind of a soldier when boldly pressed upon, or gave 
courage and animation to a righteous assailant? Hut 
alas! in Sir Hew Dalrymple and his brethren, we had 
Generals who had a power of sight only for the strength 
of their enemies and their own weakness. 

het me not be misunderstood. While I am thus 
forced to repeat things, which were uttered or thought 
of these men in reference to their military conduct, as 
heads of that army, it is needless to add, that their 
personal courage is in no wise implicated in the charge 
brought against them. Hut, in the name of my country¬ 
men, I do repeat these accusations, and tax them with 
an utter want of intellectual courage—of that higher 
quality, which is never found without one or other of the 
three accompaniments, talents, genius, or principle;— 
talents matured by experience, without which it cannot 
exist at all; or the rapid insight of peculiar genius, by 
which the htness of an act may be instantly determine^ 
and which will supply higher motives than mete talent* 
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can furnish for encountering difficulty and danger, and 
will suggest better resources for diminishing or over* 
coming them. Thus, through the power of genius, this 
quality of intellectual courage may exist in an eminent 
degree, though tlje moral character be greatly perverted; 
as in those personages, who are so conspicuous in history, 
conquerors and usurpers, the Alexanders, the Cassars, 
and Cromwells; and in that other class still more 
perverted, remorseless and eneigetic minds, the Catilines 
and Borgias, whom poets have denominated “ bold, bad 
men.” But, though a course of depravity will neither 
preclude nor destroy this quality, nay, in certain circum¬ 
stances will give it a peculiar promptness and hardihood 
of decision, it is not on this account the less true, that, 
to consummate this species of courage, and to render it 
equal to all occasions, (especially when a man is not 
acting for himself, but has an additional claim on his 
resolution from the circumstance of responsibility to a 
superior) Principle is indispensably requisite. I mean 
that fixed and habitual principle, which implies the 
absence of all selfish anticipations, whether of hope or 
fear, and the inward disavowal of any tribunal higher 
and more dreaded than the mind’s own judgment upon 
its own act. The existence of such principle cannot but 
elevate the most commanding genius, add rapidity to the 
quickest glance, a wider range to the most ample 
comprehension; but, without this principle, the man of 
ordinary powers must, in the trying hour, be found 
utterly wanting. Neither, without it, can the man of 
excelling powers be trustworthy, or have at ail times a 
calm and confident repose in himself. But he, in whom 
talents, genius, and principle are united, will have a 
firm mind, in whatever embarrassment he may be 
placed; will look steadily at the most undefined shapes 
of difficulty and danger, of possible mistake or mis¬ 
chance ; nor will they appear to him more formidable 
than they really are. For His attention is not distracted 
—^he has but one business, and that is with the object 
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before him. Neither in general conduct nor in particular 
emergencies, are His plans subservient to considerations 
of rewards, estate, or title: these are not to have pre¬ 
cedence in his droughts, to govern his actions, but to 
follow in the train of his duty. Such men, in ancient 
times, were Phocion, Epaminondas, and Philopccmcn; 
and such a man was Sir Philip Sidney, of whom it has 
been said, that he first taught this country Mr majesty of 
honest dealing. With these may be named, the honour 
of our own age, W'ashington, the deliverer of the 
American Continent; with these, though in many things 
unlike. Lord Nelson, whom we have lately lost. Lord 
Peterixirough, who fought in Spain a hundred years 
ago, had the same excellence; with a sense of exalted 
honour, and a tinge of romantic enthusiasm, well suited 
to the country which was the scene of his exploits. 
Would that we had a man, like Petcrixirough or Nelson, 
at the head of our army in Spain at this moment! 1 

utter this wish with more earnestness, liecausc it is 
rumoured, that some of those, who have alnsidy called 
forth such severe reprehension from their countrymen, 
are to resume a command, which must entrust to them 
a portion of those sacred hopes in which, not only we, 
and the people of Spain and Portugal, but the whole 
human race are so deeply interested. '(.SVr Appendix C.) 

1 maintain then that, merely from want of this 
intellectual courage, of courage as generals or chiefs, 
(for 1 will not speak at present of the want of other 
qualities equally needful upon this service,) grievous 
errors were committed by Sir Hew Dalrympic and his 
colleagues in estimating the relative state of the two 
armies. A precious moment, it is most probable, had 
been lost after the battle of Vimiera; yet still the 
inferiority of the enemy had been proved; they them¬ 
selves had admitted it—not merely by withdrawing from 
the field, but by proposing terms:—monstrous terms I 
and how ought they to have been received ? Repelled 
undoubtedly with scorn, as an insult. If our Geaetals 
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had been men capable of taking the measure of their 
real strength, either as existing in their own army, or in 
those principles of liberty and justice which they were 
commissioned to defend, they must of necessity have 
acted in this manner;—if they had been men of common 
sagacity for business, they must have acted in this 
manner;—nay, if they had been upon a level with an 
ordinary bargain-maker in a Fair or a market, they 
could not have acted otherwise.—Strange that they 
should so far forget the nature of their calling 1 They 
were soldiers, and their business was to tight. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley had fought, and gallantly; it was not 
becoming his high situation, or that of his successors, to 
treat, that is, to beat down, to chaffer, or on their part 
to propose: it does not become any general at the head 
of a victorious army so to do.* They were to accept ,— 
and, if the terms offered were flagrantly presumptuous, 
our commanders ought to have rejected them with dig¬ 
nified scorn, and to have referred the proposer to the 
sword for a lesson of decorum and humility. This is 
the general rule of all high-minded men upon such 
occasions; and meaner minds copy them, doing in 
prudence what they do from principle. Hut it has been 
urged, before the Board of Inquiry, that the conduct of 
the French armieswpon like occasions, and their known 
character, rendered it probable that a determined resist¬ 
ance would in the present instance be maintained. We 
need not fear to say that this conclusion, from reasons 
which, have been adverted to, was erroneous. But, in 
the mind of him who had admitted it upon whatever 
ground, whether false or true, surely the first thought 
which followed, ought to have been, not that we should 
bend to the enemy, but that, if they were resolute in 
defence, we should learn from that example to be 

^ Those rare cases are* of coarse excepted, in which the superi¬ 
ority on the one side Is not only fairly to be presumed but positive 
—and so prominently obtrusive, that to pn^oM terms is to 
terms.—W. W. 1809 . 
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courageous in attack. The tender feelings, however, 
are pleaded against this determination; and it is said, 
that one of the motives for the cessation of hostilities 
was to prevent the further effusion of human blood.— 
When, or how ? The enemy was delivered over to us; 
it was not to be hoped that, cut off from all assistance 
as they were, these, or an c(|ual number of men, could 
ever be reduced to such straits as would ensure their 
destruction as an enemy, with so small a sacrifice of life 
on their part, or on ours. What then was to i)e gained 
by this tenderness ? The shedding of a few drops of 
blood is not to be risked in Portugal today, and streams 
of blood must shortly flow from the Siimc veins in the 
fields of Spain! And, even if this h.'ul not been the 
assured consequence, let not the consideration, though 
it be one which no humane man cm ever lose sight of, 
have more than its due weight Fur national independ¬ 
ence and lilierty, and thtit honour by which these and 
other blessings arc to Ijc preserved, honour- which is 
no other than the most elevated and pure conception of 
justice which can be formed, these arc more precious 
than life: else why have we already lost so many brave 
men in this struggle Why not submit at once, and let 
the Tyrant mount U|xm his throne of universal dominion, 
while the world lies prostrate at his feet in inrlifferencc 
and apathy, which he will proclaim to it is peace and 
happiness ? Put peace and hiippiness can csi-st only by 
knowledge and virtue; slavery has no enduring connec¬ 
tion with tranquillity or security—she cannot frame a 
league with any thing which is desirable—she has no 
charter even for her own ignoble case and darling sloth. 
Yet to this abject condition, mankind, lictrayed by an 
ill-judging tenderness, would surely lx: led; and in the 
face of an inevitable contradiction ! For neither in this 
state of things would the shedding of blood be prevented, 
nor would warfare cease. The only difference would be, 
that, instead of wars like those which prevail at this 
moment, presenting a spectacle of such character that, 
vou I M 
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upon one side at least, a superior Being might look down 
with favour and blessing, there would follow endless 
commotions and quarrels without the presence of justice 
any where,—in which the alternations of success would 
not excite a wish or regret; in which a prayer could not 
be uttered for a decision either this way or that;—wars 
from no impulse in either of the combatants, but rival 
instigations of demoniacal passion. If, therefore, by the 
faculty of reason we can prophesy concerning the shapes 
which the future may put on,—if we are under any bond 
of duty to succeeding generations, there is high cause to 
guard against a specious sensibility, which may encourage 
the hoarding up of life for its own sake, seducing us from 
those considerations by which we might learn when it 
ought to be resigned. Moreover, disregarding future 
ages, and confining ourselves to the present state of 
mankind, it may be safely affirmed that he, who is the 
most watchful of the honour of his country, most deter¬ 
mined to preserve her fair name at all hazards, will be 
found, in any view of things which looks beyond the 
passing hour, the best steward of the lives of his country¬ 
men. For, by proving that she is of a firm temper, that 
she will only submit or yield to a point of her own. fixing, 
and that all beyond is immutable resolution, he will save 
her from being wantonly attacked ; and, if attacked, will 
awe the aggressor into a speedier abandonment of an 
unjust and hopeless attempt. Thus will he preserve not 
only that which gives life its value, but life itself; and 
not for his own country merely, but for that of his 
enemies, to whom he will have offered an example of 
magnanimity, which will ensure to them like benefits; 
an example, the re-action of which will be felt by his 
own countrymen, and will prevent them from becoming 
assailants unjustly or rashly. Nations will thus be taught 
to respect each other, and mutually to abstain from 
injuries. And hence, by a benign ordinance of our 
nature, genuine honour is the handmaid of humanity; 
the attendant and sustainer—both of the sterner qualities 
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which constitute the appropriate excellence of the male 
charactcrj and of the gentle and tender virtues which 
belong more especially to motherlincss and womanhood. 
These general laws, by which mankind is purified and 
exalted, and by which Nations are prescrvcil, suggest 
likewise the best rules for the preservation of individual 
armies, and for the accomplishment of all equitable 
service upon which they can be sent. 

Not therefore rashly .and unfeelingly, but from the 
dictates of thoughtful humanity, did 1 say that it was 
the business of our (lencrals to fight, and to persevere 
in fighting; .and that they did not iKor this duty 
sufficiently in mind; this, almost the sole duty which 
professional soldiers, till our time, (happily for mankind) 
used to think of. Rut the victories of the French have 
been attended every where by the subversion of Govern¬ 
ments ; and their generals have acconlingly united 
political with military functions; and with what success 
this h.as been done by them, the present state of Euro|x: 
affords melancholy proof. Rut have they, on this account, 
ever neglected to c.alculatc upon the advantages which 
might fairly be .anticip.atcd from future warfare? Or, in 
a treaty of to-d.iy, have they ever forgotten a victory of 
yesterday? Eager to grasp at the double honour of 
captain and ncgoci.itor, have they ever sacrifice*! the one 
to the other; or, in the blind effort, lost lM>th ? AIxtvc 
all, in their re.adincss to flourish with the pen, have they 
ever overlooked the sword, the symbol of their power, 
and the appropriate instrument of their success and glory ? 
1 notice this assumption of a double character on the 
part of the French, not to lament over it ami its con¬ 
sequences, but to render somewhat more intelligible the 
conduct of our own Generals; and to explain how far 
men, whom we have no reason to believe other than 
brave, have, through the influence of such example, lost 
sight of their primary duties, apeing instead of imitating, 
and following only to be misled. 

It is indeed deplorable, that our Generals, from this 
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infirmity, or from any other cause, did not assume that 
lofty deportment which the character and relative strength 
of the two armies authorised them, and the nature of the 
service upon which they were sent, enjoined them to 
assume;—that they were in such haste to treat—that, 
with such an enemy (let me say at once,) and in such 
circumstances, they should have treated at all. (s it 
possible that they could ever have asked themselves who 
that enemy was, how he came into that country, and 
what he had done there ? From the manifesto of the 
Portuguese government, issued at Rio Janeiro, and from 
other official papers, they might have learned, what was 
notorious to all Europe, that this body of men com¬ 
missioned by Bonaparte, in the time of profound peace, 
without a declaration of war, had invaded Portugal under 
the command of Junot/ who had perfidiously entered the 
country, as the General of a friendly and allied Power, 
assuring the people, as he advanced, that he came to 
protect their Sovereign against an invasion of the English; 
and that, when in this manner he had entered a peace¬ 
able kingdom, which offered no resistance, and had 
expelled its lawful Sovereign, he wrung from it unheard- 
of contributions, ravaged it, cursed it with domestic 
pillage and open sacrilege; and that, when this unoffend¬ 
ing people, unable to endure any longer, rose up against 
the tyrant, he had given their towns and villages to the 
flames, and put the whole country, thus resisting, under 
military execution.—Setting aside all natural sympathy 
with the Portuguese and Spanish nations, and all pruden- 
tijil considerations of regard or respect for their feelings 
towards these men, and for their expectations concerning 
the manner in which they ought to be dealt with, it is 
plain that the French had forfeited by their crimes all 
right to those privileges, or to those modes of intercourse, 
which one army may demand from another according to 
the laws of war. They were not soldiers in any thing but 
the power of soldiers, and the outward frame of an army. 
During their occupation cA Portugal, the laws and customs 
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of war had never been referred to by them, but as a plea 
for some enormity, to the aggravated oppression of that 
unhappy country! Pillage, sacrilege, and murder— 
sweeping murder and individual assassination, had been 
proved against them by voices from every quarter. They 
had outlawed themselves by their offences from member* 
ship in the community of war, and from every species 
of conununity acknowledged by reason. But even, 
should any one be so insensible as to question this, he 
will not at all events deny, that the French ought to 
have been dealt with as having put on a double character. 
For surely they never considered themselves merely as 
an army. They had dissolved the established authorities 
of Portugal, and had usurpe<i the civil |>ower of the 
government; and it was in this compound rajKteity, 
under this twofold monstrous shape, that they had 
exercised, over the religion and property of the country, 
the most grievous oppres-sions. What then remained to 

protect them but their |x»wer?.Right they had none,— 

and power! it is a mortifying consideration, but I will 
ask if Bonaparte, (nor do 1 ntcan in the question to imply 
any thing to his honour,) had been in the place of Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, what would he have thought of their 
power?—Yet before this shadow the solid substance of 
justice melted away. 

■And this lc.ads me from the contempkilion of their 
errors in the cstim.ate and application of me.'ins, to the 
contemplation of their heavier errors and worse blindness 
in regard to ends. The British (iencrals acted as if 
they had no purpose but that the enemy should be 
removed from the country in which they were, upon- any 
terms. Now the evacuation of Portugal waus not the 
prime object, but the manner in which that event was 
to be brought about; this ought to h.'ivc been deemed 
first both in order and importance ;—-thc French were 
to be subdued, their ferocious warfare and heinous policy 
to be confounded ; and in this way, and no other, was 
the deliverance of that country to be accomplished. It 
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was not for the soil, or for the cities and forts, that 
Portugal was valued, but for the human feeling which 
was there; for the rights of human nature which might 
be there conspicuously asserted; for a triumph over 
injustice and oppression there to be achieved, which 
could neither concealed nor disguised, and which 
should penetrate the darkest comer of the dark Con¬ 
tinent of Europe by its splendour. We combated for 
victory in the empire of reason, for strongholds in the 
imagination. Lisbon and Portugal, as city and soil, were 
chiefly prized by us as a language; but our Generals 
mistook the copnters of the game for the stake played 
for. The nation required that the French should sur¬ 
render at discretion ;—^grant that the victory of Vimiera 
had excited some unreasonable impatience—we were not 
so overweening as to demand that the enemy should 
surrender within a given lime, but that they should 
surrender. Every thing, short of this, was felt to be 
below the duties of the occasion; not only no service, 
but a grievous injury. Only as far as there was a pros¬ 
pect of forcing the enemy to an unconditional submission, 
did the llritish Nation deem that they had a right to 
interfere;—if that prospect failed, they expected that 
their army would know that it became it to retire, and 
take care of itself. But our Generals have told us, that 
the Convention would not have been admitted, if they 
had not judged it right to effect, even upon these terms, 
the evacuation of Portugal—as ministerial to their future 
services in Spain. If this had been a common war 
between two established governments measuring with 
each other their regular resources, there might have been 
some appearance of force in this pica. But who does 
not cry out at once, that the affections and opinions, 
that is, the souls of the people of Spain and Portugal, 
must be the inspiration and the power, if this labour is 
to be brought to a happy end ? Therefore it was worse 
than folly to think of supporting Spain by physical 
strength, at the expense of moral. Besides, she was 
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strong in men; she never earnestly solicited troops from 
us; some of the Provinces had even refused them when 
offered,—and all Itad been lukewarm in the acceptance 
of them. The Spaniards could not uliimatety be bene¬ 
fited but by Allies acting under the same impulses of 
honour, roused by a sense of their wrongs, and sharing 
their loves and hatreds—al)ove all, their passion for 
justice. They had themselves given an example, at 
Uaylen, proclaiming to all the world what ought to be 
aimed at by those who would uphold their cause, and be 
associated in arms with them. And was the law of 
justice, which Spaniards, Spanish peasantry, I might 
almost say, would not relax in favour of l)u|Mmt, to lie 
relaxed by a British army in favour of Junot ? Had the 
French commander at Lisbon, or his army, proved them¬ 
selves less perfidious, less cruel, or less ni|K»cious than 
the other? Nay, did not the pride and crimes of Junot 
call for humiliation and punishment far more imixirtun- 
atcly, inasmuch as his power to do hann, ami therefore 
his wilt, keeping |kicc with it, had Ijccn greater ? Yet, 
in the noble letter of the tkivcmor of Cadiz to Uu|x)nt, 
he expressly tells him, that his conduct, and that of his 
army, had been such, that they owed their lives only to 
that honour which forljad the Spanish army to iHrcoinc 
executioners. The Portuguese als«>, as ap|)cars from 
various letters prwluccil before the Board of ln<|uiry, 
have shewn to our (ienerals, as Imidly as their respect 
for the British Nation would permit them to do, what 
they expected. A Portuguese (iencral, who was also a 
member of the regency apjwintcd by the Prince Regent, 
says, in a protest addressed to Sir Ilcw Dalrymple, that 
he had been able to drive the French out of the provinces 
of Algarve and Alentcjo; and therefore he could not be 
convinced, that such a Convention was necessary. What 
was this>but implying that it was dishonourable, and 
that it would frustrate the efforts which his country was 
making, and destroy the hopes which it had built upon 
its own power? Another letter from a magistrate in- 
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veighs against the Convention, as leaving the crimes of 
the French in Portugal unpunished; as giving no in¬ 
demnification for all the murders, robberies, and atrocities 
which had been committed by them. But I feel that I 
shall be wanting in respect to my countrymen if I 
pursue this argument further. I blush that it should be 
necessary to speak upon the subject at all. And these 
are men and things, which we have been reproved for 
condemning, because evidence was wanting both as to 
fact and person 1 If there ever was a case, which could 
not, in any rational sense of the word, be prejudged, 
this is one. As to the fact—it appears, and sheds from 
its own body, like the sun in heaven, the light by which 
it is seen; as to the person—each has written down 
with his own hand, I am the man. Condemnation of 
actions and men like these is not, in the minds of a 
people, (thanks to the divine Being and to human 
nature 1) a matter of choice; it is like a physical neces¬ 
sity, as the hand must be burned which is thrust into 
the furnace—the body chilled which stands naked in the 
freezing north-wind. I am entitled to make this assertion 
here, when the moral depravity of the Convention, of 
which 1 shall have to speak hereafter, has not even been 
touched upon. Nor let it be blamed in any man, though 
his station be in private life, that upon this occasion he 
speaks publicly, and gives a decisive opinion concerning 
that part of this public event, and those measures, which 
are more especially military. All have a right to speak, 
and to make their voices heard, as far as they have 
power. For these are times, in which the conduct of 
military men concerns us, perhaps, more intimately than 
that of any other class; when the business of arms 
comes unhappily too near to the fireside; when the 
character and duties of a soldier ought to be understood 
by every one who values his liberty, and bcara in mind 
bow soon he may have to fight for it. Men will and 
ought to speak upon things in which they are so deeply 
interested; how else are right notions to spread, or is 
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error to be destroyed ? These arc times also in which, 
if we m^y judge from the proceedings and result of the 
Court of Inquiry, the heads of the army, more than at 
any other period, stand in need of being taught wisdom 
by the voice of the people. It is their own interest, both 
as men and as soldiers, that the people should speak 
fcr\’ently and fearlessly of their actions:—from no other 
quarter can they be so ]X)wcrfully reminded of the duties 
which they owe to themselves, to their country, and to 
human nature. Let any one rc.ad the evidence given 
before that Court, and he will there see, how much the 
intellectual and moral constitution of many of our 
military ofTiccrs, has suffered by a profession, which, if 
riot counteracted by admonitions willingly listened to, 
and by habits of invitation, rioes, more than any other, 
denaturalise—and therefore degrade the human Ireing; — 
he will note with sorrow, how faint arc their sym]Nithics 
with the best feelings, and how* dim their apprehension 
of some of the most awful truths, relating to the happi¬ 
ness and dignity of man in society. Hut on this I do 
not mean to insist at present; it is too weighty a subject 
to be treated incidentally: and my purimse is—not to 
invalidate the authority of military men, positively con¬ 
sidered, upon a military question, but fontp<iratively ;— 
to maintain that there arc military transactions upon 
which the people have a right to be heard, and U|x>n 
which their authority is entitled to far more res[jcct than 
any man or number of men can lay claim to, who speak 
merely with the ordinary professional views of soldier¬ 
ship ;—that there arc such military transactions;—and 
that this is one of them. 

The condemnation, which the people of these islands 
pronounced upon the Convention of Cintra considered 
as to its main military results, that is, as a treaty by 
which it was established that the Russian fleet should be 
surrendered on the terms specified; and by which, not 
only the obligation of forcing the French army to an 
unconditional surrender was abandoned, but its restora- 
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tion in freedom and triumph to its own country was 
secured'the condemnation, pronounced by the people 
upon a t^ty, by virtue of which these things were to 
be done, I have recorded—accounted for—and thereby 
justified.—I will now proceed to another division of the 
subject, on which I feel a still more earnest wish to 
speak; because, though in itself of the highest import* 
ance, it has been comparatively neglected;—1 mean the 
political injustice and moral depravity which are stamped 
upon the front of this agreement, and pervade every 
regulation which it contains. 1 shall shew that our 
Generals (and with them our Ministers, as far as they 
might have either given directions to this effect, or have 
countenanced what has been done)—when it was their 
paramount duty to maintain at all hazards the noblest 
principles in unsuspected integrity; because, upon the 
summons of these, and in defence of them, their Allies 
h.td risen, and by these alone could stand—not only did 
not perform this duty, but descended as far below the 
level of ordinary principles as they ought to have 
mounted above it;—imitating not the majesty of the 
oak with which it lifts its branches towards the heavens, 
but the vigour with which, in the language of the poet, 
it strikes its roots downwards towards hell;— 

Radice in Tartara tendit. 

The Armistice is the basis of the Convention; and 
in the first article we find it agreed, “ That there shall be 
a suspension of' hostilities between the forces of his 
Britannic Majesty, and those of his Imperial and Royal 
Majesty, Napoleon 1 .” 1 will ask if it be the practice of 
military officers, in instruments of this kind, to acknow* 
ledge, in the person of the head of the government with 
which they are at war, titles which their own government 
—for which they are acting—^has not acknowledged. If 
this be the practice, which 1 will not stop to determine, 
it is grossly im{»oper; and ought to be abedished. Our 
Generals, however, had entered Portugal as Allies of a 
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Government by which this title had iieen acknowledged ; 
and th^ might have pleaded this circumstance in mid> 
gation of their offence; but surely not in an instrument, 
where we not only look in vain for the name of the 
Portuguese Sovereign, or of the Government which he 
appointed, or of any heads or representatives of the 
Portuguese armies or people as a party in the contract, 
—but where it is stipulated (in the 4th article) that the 
British General shall engage to include the Portuguese 
armies in this Convention. What an outrage!—We 
enter the Portuguese territory as Allies; and, without 
their consent—or even consulting them, we proceed to 
form the basis of an agreement, relating—not to the 
safety or interests of our own army—but to Portuguese 
territory, Portuguese persons, liberties, and rights,—and 
engage, out of our own will and power, to include the 
Portuguese army, they or their Government willing or 
not, within the obligation of this agreement. I place 
these things in contrast, viz. the acknowledgment of 
Bonaparte as emperor and king, and the utter neglect 
of the Portuguese Sovereign and Portuguese authorities, 
to shew in what spirit and temper these agreements were 
entered upon. I will not here insist upon what was our 
duty, on this occasion, to the Portuguese—as dictated 
by those sublime precepts of justice which it has been 
proved that they and the Spaniards had risen to defend, 
—and without feeling the force and sanctity of which, 
they neither could have risen, nor can oppose to their 
enemy resistance which has any hope in it; but I wilt 
ask, of any man who is not dead to the common feelings 
of his social nature—and besotted in understanding, if 
this be not a cruel mockery, and which most have been 
felt, unless it were repelled with hatred and scorn, as a 
heart-breaking insult Moreover, this conduct acknow¬ 
ledges, by implication, that principle which by his 
actions Um enemy has for a long time covertly main- 
tinned, and now <^>cnly and insolently avows in his 
wordsl-that power is the measure of right;—and it is 
.1 
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in a steady adherence to this abominable doctrine that 
his strength mainly lies. I do maintain then that, as 
far as the conduct of our Generals in framing these 
instruments tends to reconcile men to this course of 
action, and to sanction this principle, they are virtually 
his Allies: their weapons may be against him, but he 
will laugh at their weapons ,—for he knows, though they 
themselves do not, that their souls are for him. Look 
at the preamble to the Armistice! In what is omitted 
and what is inserted, the French Ruler could not have 
fashioned it more for his own purpose if he had traced 
it with his own hand. We have then trampled upon 
a fundamental principle of justice, and countenanced a 
prime maxim of iniquity; thus adding, in an unexampled 
degree, the foolishness of impolicy to the heinousness of 
guilt A conduct thus grossly unjust and impolitic, 
without having the hatred which it inspires neutralised 
by the contempt, is made contemptible by utterly wanting 
that colour of right which authority and power, put forth 
in defence of our Allies—in asserting their just claims and 
avenging their injuries, might have given. But we, 
instead of triumphantly displaying our power towards 
our enemies, have ostentatiously exercised it upon our 
friends ; reversing here, as every where, the practice of 
sense and reason;—conciliatory even to abject sub¬ 
mission where we ought to have been haughty and 
commanding,—and repulsive and tyrannical where we 
ought to have been gracious and kind. Even a common 
law of good breeding would have served us here, had 
we known how to apply it. We ought to have endea¬ 
voured to raise the Portuguese in their own estimation by 
concealing our power in comparison with theirs; dealing 
with them in the spirit of those mild and humane 
delusions, which spread such a genial grace over the 
intercourse, and add so much to the influence of love 
in the concerns of private life. It is a common saying, 
presume that a man is dishonest, and that is the readiest 
way to make him so: in like manner it may be said, 
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presume that a nation is weak, and that is the surest 
course to bring it to weakness,—if it be not roused to 
prove its strength by applying it to the humiliation of 
your pride. The Portuguese had been weak j and, in 
connection with their Allies the Spaniards, they were 
prepared to become strong. It was, therefore, doubly 
incumbent upon us to foster and encourage them—to 
look favourably upon their efforts—generously to give 
them credit upon their promises—to hope with them and 
for them; and, thus anticipating and foreseeing, wc 
should, by a natural operation of love, have contributed 
to create the merits which were anticipated and foreseen. 
I apply these rules, taken from the intercourse between 
individuals, to the conduct of large bodies of men, or of 
nations towards each other, because these are nothing 
but aggregates of individuals ; and because the nuixiins 
of all just law, and the measures of all s.ane practice, 
are only an enlarged or modified application of those 
dispositions of love and those principles of re.ason, by 
which the welfare of individu.als, in their connection with 
each other, is promoted. There was .also here a still 
more urgent call for these courteous and humane prin¬ 
ciples as guides of conduct; bcc.ause, in ex.act proportion 
to the physic.al weakness of (■.«)vcmmcnts, anti to the 
distraction and confusion which c.annot but prevail, when 
a people is struggling for independence anti liberty, are 
the well-intentioned and the wise amon^ them remitted 
for their support to those benign elementary feelings of 
society, for the preservation and cherishing of which, 
among other important objects, gtwemment was from 
the beginning ordained. , 

Therefore, by the strongest obligations, we were 
bound to be studious of a delicate and resjiectfiil bearing 
towards those ill-fated nations, our Allies: and conse¬ 
quently, if the government of the Portuguese, though 
weak in power, possessed their affections, and was strong 
in right, it was incumbent upon us to turn our first 
thoughts to that government,—to look for it if it were 
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hidden—to call it forth,—and, by our power combined 
with that of the people, to assert its rights. Or, if the 
government were dissolved and had no existence, it was 
our duty, in such an emergency, to have resorted to the 
nation, expressing its will through the most respectable 
and conspicuous authority, through that which seemed 
to have the best right to stand forth as its representative. 
In whatever circumstances Portugal had been placed, 
the paramount right of the Portuguese nation, or govern¬ 
ment, to appear not merely as a party but a principal, 
ought to have been established as a primary position, 
without the admission of which, all proposals to treat 
would be peremptorily rejected. But the Portuguese 
had a government; they had a lawful prince in Brazil; 
and a regency, appointed by him, at home; and 
generals, at the head of considerable bodies of troops, 
appointed also by the regency or the prince. Well then 
might one of those generals enter a formal protest against 
the treaty, on account of its being “ totally void of that 
deference due to the Prince Regent, or the government 
that represents him; as being hostile to the sovereign 
authority and independence of that government; and as 
being against the honour, safety, and independence of 
the nation.” I have already reminded the reader, of the 
benign and happy influences which might have attended 
upon a different conduct; how much good w'e might 
have added to that already in existence; how far we 
might have assisted in strengthening, among our Allies, 
those powers, and in developing those virtues, which 
were producing themselves by a natural process, and to 
which these breathings of insult must have been a deadly 
check and* interruption. Nor would the evil be merely 
negative; for the interference of professed friends, acting 
in this manner, must have superinduced dispositions and 
passions, which were alien to the condition of the 
Portuguese;—scattered weeds which could not have 
been found upon the soil, if our ignorant hands had not 
sown them. Of this I will not now speak, for I have 
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already detained the reader too long at the threshold ; - • 
but I have put the master key into his possession ; and 
every chamber which he opens will be found loathsome 
as the one which he last quitted. Let us then proccctl. 

By the first article of the Convention it is covcnantctl, 
that ^1 the places and forts in the kingdom of Portugal, 
occupied by the French troops, shall be delivered to the 
British army. Articles IV. and XII. arc to the same 
effect—determining the surrender of Portuguese fortified 
places, stores, and ships, to the English forces; but not 
a word of their being to lie holden in trust for the Prince 
Regent, or his government, to whom they belonged! 
The same neglect or contempt of justice and decency is 
shewn here, as in the preamble to these instruments. 
It was further shewn afterwards, by the act of hoisting 
the British flag instead of the Portuguese upon these 
forts, when they were first taken possession of by the 
British forces. It is no excuse to say that this was not 
intended. .Such inattentions arc among the most griev¬ 
ous faults which can lie committed ; an<l are impossible, 
when the affections and understandings of men arc of 
that quality, and in that state, which arc required for a 
service in which there is any thing noble or virtuous. 
Again, suppose that it was the purpose of the generals, 
who signed and ratified a Convention containing the 
articles in question, that the forts and ships, etc., should be 
delivered immediately to the Portuguese government,- - 
would the delivering up of them wi|)c away the affront ? 
Would it not rather appear, after tlic omission to recog¬ 
nise the right, that we had ostentatiously taken uptm us 
to bestow—as a boon—that which they felt to be their 
own ? 

Passing by, as already deliberated and decided upon, 
those conditions, (Articles II. and III.) by which it is 
stipulated, that the French army shall not be considered 
as prisoners of war, shall be conveyed with arms, etc, fp 
some port between Rochefort and L'Orient, and be at 
liberty to serve; I come to that memonUde condition, 
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(Article V.) “that the French army shall carry with it 
all its equipments, that is to say, its military chests and 
carriages, attached to the field commissariat and held 
hospitals, or shall be allowed to dispose of such part, as 
the Commander in Chief may judge it unnecessary to 
embark. In like manner all individuals of the army 
shall be at liberty to dispose of their private property of 
every description, with full security hereafter for the 
purchasers.” This is expressed still more pointedly in 
the Armistice,—though the meaning, implied in the two 
articles, is precisely the same. For, in the fifth article 
of the Armistice, it is agreed provisionally, “that all 
those, of whom the French army consists, shall be con¬ 
veyed to France with arms and baggage, and all their 
private property of every description, no part of which 
shall be wrested from them.” In the Convention it is 
only expressed, that they shall be at liberty to depart, 
(Article II.) with arms and baggage, and (Article V.) 
to dispose of their private property of every description, 
liut, if they had a right to dispose of it, this would include 
’a right to carry it away—which was undoubtedly under¬ 
stood by the French general. And in the Armistice it 
is expressly said, that their private property of every 
description sh.all be conveyed to France along with their 
persons. What then arc we to understand by the words, 
their private property of every description ? Equipments 
of the army in general, and baggage of individiuals, had 
been stipulated for before: now we all know that the 
lawful professional gains and earnings of a soldier must 
be small; that he is not in the habit of carrying about 
him, during actual warfare, any accumulation of these or 
other property; and that the ordinary private property, 
which he can be supposed to have a just title to, is 
included under the name of his baggage; —therefore this 
was something more; and what it was—is apparent. 
No part of their property, says the Armistice, shall be 
wrested from them. Who does not see in these words 
the consciousness of guilt, an indirect self-betraying ad- 
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mission that they had in their hands treasures which 
might he lawfully taken from them, and an anxiety to 
prevent that act of justice by a positive stipulation ? 
Who does not sec, on what sort of property the French¬ 
man had his eye; that it was not pro(>crty by right, but 
their /orrrxrrb/xr—their plunder—every thing, by what 
mcims soever acquired, that the French army, or any 
individual in it, was possessed of? Itut it has been 
urged, that the monstrousness of such a supposition 
precludes this interpretation, renders it iin|)ossihle that 
it could cither be intended by the one jiarty, or so under¬ 
stood by the other. What right they who signed, and 
he who ratified this Convention, ha\c to shelter them¬ 
selves under this ple.a—will ap()ear from the i6th and 
17th articles. In these it is stipuktled, “ that all subjects 
of France, or of Powers in alliance with France, 
domiciliated in I’ortug.il, or accidentally in the country, 
shall have their pro|K-rty of every kin<l - moveable and 
immoveable - guaranteed to them, with lilterty of retain¬ 
ing or disposing of it, and passing the produce into 
France”; the same is stipulate<l, (Article XVII.) for 
such natives of Portugal as b.avc sided with the French, 
or occupied situations under Me Fretuh (im'frnment. 
Mere then is a direct avowal, still more monstrous, that 
every Frenchman, or native of a coiinlr)' in alliance with 
France, however obnoxious his crimes may have made 
him, and every traitorous Portuguese, sh.all have his 
property guaranteed to him (both previously to and aher 
the reinstatement of the Portuguese government) by the 
British army! Now let us ask, what sense the word 
property must have had fastened to it in Mere cases. 
Must it not necessarily have included all the rewards 
which the Frenchman had received for his iniquity, and 
the traitorous Portuguese for his treason ? (for no man 
would bear a part in such oppressions, or would be a 
traitor for nothing; and, moreover, all the rewards, 
which the French could bestow, must have been taken 
fnrni the Portuguese, extorted from the honest and loyal, 
VOL. I it 
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(Article V.) “ that the French army shall carry with it 
all its equipments, that is to say, its military chests and 
carriages, attached to the held commissariat and held 
hospitals, or shall be allowed to dispose of such part, as 
the Commander in Chief may judge it unnecessary to 
embark. In like manner all individuals of the army 
shall be at liberty to dispose of their private property of 
every description, with full security hereafter for the 
purchasers.” This is expressed still more pointedly in 
the Armistice,—though the meaning, implied in the two 
articles, is precisely the same. For, in the hfth article 
of the Armistice, it is agreed provisionally, “that all 
those, of whom the French army consists, shall be con¬ 
veyed to France with arms and baggage, and all their 
private property of every description, no part of which 
shall be wrested from them.” In the Convention it is 
only expressed, that they shall be at liberty to depart, 
(Article II.) with arms and baggage, and (Article V.) 
to dispose of their private property of every description. 
But, if they had a right to dispose of it, this would include 
a right to carry it away—which was undoubtedly under¬ 
stood by the French general. And in the Armistice it 
is expressly said, that their private property of every 
description shall be conveyed to France along with their 
persons. What then arc we to understand by the words, 
their private property of every description ? Equipments 
of the army in general, and baggage of individuals, had 
been stipuhated for before: now we all know that the 
lawful professional gains and earnings of a soldier must 
be small; that he is not in the habit of carrying about 
him, during actual warfare, any accumulation of these or 
other property; and that the ordinary private property, 
which he can be supposed to have a just title to, is 
included under the name of his baggage; —therefore this 
was something more; and what it was—is apparent. 
No part of their property, says the Armistice, shall be 
wrested from them. Who does not see in these words 
the consciousness of guilt, an indirect self-betraying ad' 
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' mission that they bad in their hands treasures which 
might be lawfully taken from them, and an anxiety to 
prevent that act of justice by a positive stipulation ? 
Who does not sec, on what sort of property the French¬ 
man had his eye; that it was not property by right, but 
their possessions —their plunder—every thing, by what 
means soever acquired, that the French army, or any 
individual in it, w'as possessed of? Hut it has been 
urged, that the monstrousness of such a supposition 
precludes this interpretation, renders it im]>ossible that 
it could cither be intended by the one ixtrty, or so under¬ 
stood by the other. What right they who signed, and 
he who ratified this Convention, have to shelter them¬ 
selves under this plea—will ap|)car from the 16th and 
17th articles. In these it is stipuLitcd, “that all subjects 
of France, or of Powers in alli.ancc with France, 
domiciliated in I'ortug.al, or accidentally in the country, 
shall have their property of every kiiul moveable and 
immoveable guanintccd to them, with liberty of retain¬ 
ing or disjwsing of it, and passing the protlucc into 
France’’: the same is stipulated, (Article XVII.) for 
such natives of Portugal ns have sidctl with the French, 
or occupied situations under Me Frcmh (ioirmmenf. 
Here then is a direct avowal, still more monstrous, that 
every Frenchman, or native of a country in alliance with 
Fnincc, however obnoxious his crimes may have made 
him, and every traitorous Portuguese, shall have his 
property guaranteed to him (lx>th previously to and after 
the reinsutement of the Portuguese government) by the 
British army! Now let us ask, what sense the word 
property must have had fastened to it in these cases. 
Must it not necessarily have included all the rewards 
which the Frenchman had received for his iniquity, and 
the traitorous Portuguese for his treason ? (for no man 
would bear a part in such oppressions, or would be a 
traitor for nothing; and, moreover, all the rewards, 
which the French could bestow, must have been taken 
from the Portuguese, extorted from the honest and loyal, 
vou I V 
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to be given to the wicked and disloyal.) These rewards 
of iniquity must necessarily have been included; for, on 
our side, no attempt is made at a distinction; and, on 
the side of the French, the word immoveable is manifestly 
intended to preclude such a distinction, where alone it 
could have been effectual. Property, then, here means 
-.-possessions thus infamously acquired; and, in t^e 
instance of the Portuguese, the fundamental notion of 
the word is subverted; for a traitor can have no property, 
till the government of his own country has remitted the 
punishment due to his crimes. And these wages of 
guilt, which the master by such exactions was enabled 
to pay, and which the servant thus earned, are to be 
guaranteed to him by a British army I Where does 
there exist a power on earth that could confer this right ? 
If the Portuguese government itself had acted in this 
manner, it would have been guilty of wilful suicide; and 
the nation, if it had acted so, of high treason against 
itself. Let it not, then, be said, that the monstrousness 
of covenanting to convey, along with the persons of the 
French, their plunder, secures the article from the 
interpretation which the people of Great Britain gave, 
and which, I have now proved, they were bound to give 
to it.—But, conceding for a moment, that it was not 
intended that the words should bear this sense, and that, 
neither in a fair grammatical construction, nor as illus¬ 
trated by other passages or by the general tenour of the 
document, they actually did bear it, had not unquestion¬ 
able voices proclaimed the cruelty and rapacity—the acts 
of sacrilege, assassination, and robbery, by which these 
treasures had been amassed i Was not the perfidy of 
the French army, and its contempt of moral obligation, 
both as a body and as to the individuals which composed 
it, infomous through Europe ?—Therefore, the concession 
would signify nothing; for our Generals, by allowing an 
army of this character to depart with its equipments, 
waggons, military chest, and baggage, had provided 
abundant means to enable it to carry off whatsoever it 
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desired, »nd thus to elude and frustrate any stipulations 
which might have been made for compelling it to restore 
that which had been so iniquitously seized. And here 
are we brought back to the fountain>head of all this 
baseness; to that apathy and deadness to the principle 
of justice, through the inducnce of which, this army, 
outkiwed by its crimes, was suflered to dc|>art from the 
Land, over which it had so long tyrannised—other than 
as a band of disamted prisoners.—I maintain, therefore, 
that permission to carry off the lxx»ty was distinctly 
expressed; and, if it had not l>cen so, that the principle 
of justice could not here l>c preserved ; as a violation of 
it must necessarily have followed from other conditions 
of the treaty. Sir Hew Dalrympic himself, before the 
Court of In({uiry, has told us, in two letters (to Cicncrals 
IScresford and Fricre,) that “such jrart of the plunder 
as was in money, it would be diflicull, if not im|M>$siblc, 
to identify”; and, consec|uontly, the French could not 
be prevented from carrying it away with them. Frrrtn 
the same letters we learn, that “the French were intend* 
ing to carry off a considerable part of their plunder, by 
calling it public money, and saying th.-it it trclonged to 
the military chest; and that their cv.asions of the article 
were most sh.imcful, and evinced a want of probity and 
honour, which was most disgraceful to them.” If the 
French had given no other proofs of their want of such 
virtues, than those furnished by this occasion, neither 
the Portuguese, nor Spanish, nor British nations would 
condemn them, nor hate them as they now do; nor 
would this article of the Convention have excited such 
indignation. For the French, by so acting, could not 
deem themselves breaking an engagement; no doubt 
they looked upon themselves as injured, —that the failure 
in good faith was on the part of the British; and that it 
was in the lawlessness of power, and by a mere quibble, 
that this construction was afterwards put upon the article 
in question. 

Widely different from the conduct of the British was 
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that of the Spaniards in a like case:—with high feeling 
did they, abating not a jot or a tittle, enforce the 
principle of justice. “ How,” says the governor of Cadiz 
to General Dupont in the same noble letter before alluded 
to, “how,” says he, after enumerating the afSictions 
which his army, and the tyrant who had sent it, had 
unjustly brought upon the Spanish nation, (for of these, 
in their dealings with the French, they never for a 
moment lost sight,) “ how,” asks he, “ could you expect, 
that your army should carry off from Spain the fruit of 
its rapacity, cruelty, and impiety ? how could you conceive 
this possible, or that we should be so stupid or sense¬ 
less 7 ” And this conduct is as wise in reason as it is 
true to nature. The Spanish people could have had no 
confidence in their government, if it had not acted thus. 
These are the sympathies which prove that a govern¬ 
ment is paternal,—that it makes one family with the 
people: besides, it is only by such adherence to justice, 
that, in times of like commotion, popular excesses can 
cither be mitigated or prevented. If we would be efficient 
allies of Spain, nay, if we would not nin the risk of doing 
infinite harm, these sentiments must not only be ours as 
a nation, but they must pervade the hearts of our 
ministers and our generals—our agents and our am¬ 
bassadors. If it be not so, they, who are sent abroad, 
must either be conscious how unworthy they are, and 
with what unworthy commissions they appear, or not; 
if they do feel this, then they must hwg their heads, and 
blush for their country and themselves; if they do not, 
the Spaniards must blush for them and revolt from them; 
or, what would be ten thousand times more deplorable, 
they must purchase a reconcilement and a conununion 
by a sacrifice of all that is excellent in themselves. 
Spain must cither break down her lofty spirit, her anima¬ 
tion and fiery courage, to run side by side in the same 
trammels wiUi Great Britain; or she must start off from 
her intended yoke-fellow with contempt and aversion. 
This is the alternative, and there is no avoiding it 
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I have yet to speak of the influence of such con* 
cessions upon the French Ruler and his army. With 
what Satanic pride must he have contemplated the 
devotion of his servants and adherents to their law, 
the steadiness and seal of their perverse loyalty, and 
the faithfulness with which they stand by him and each 
other! How must his heart have disicndcri with false 
glory, while he contrasted these qualities of his subjects 
with the insensibility and slackness of his British enemies 1'' 
This notice has, however, no especial propriety in this 
place: for, as far as concerns Bona|>anc, his pride and 
depraved confidence may l>e equally fed by almost all 
the conditions of this instrument. But, as to his army, 
it is plain that the permission (whether it be consideretl 
as by an express article formally granted, or only in* 
voivcd in the genend conditions of the treaty), to bear 
away in triumph the harvest of its crimes, must not 
only have emljoldcnal and cxalte«l it with arrogance, 
an<l whettcil its rai>acity ; but that hereby ct cry soldier, 
of which this .army was composed, must, u|K>n his 
arrival in his own country, have been a seed which 
would give back plenteously in its kind. 'I he French 
arc at present a nceily |jcople, without commerce or 
manufactures,—unsettled in their minds iind dclxiseri in 
their morals by revolutionary practices and habits of 
warfare; and the youth of the country arc rendered 
desperate by oppression, which, leaving no choice in 
their occu|)ation, discharges them from all rcs[>nnsibility 
to their own consciences. How powerful then must have 
been the action of such incitements ufKin a people so 
circumstanced! The actual sight, and, far more, the 
imaginary sight and handling of these treasures, magnified 
by the romantic tales which must have l>een spread 
about them, would carry into every town and village an 
antidote for the terrors of conscription; and would rouse 
men, like the dreams imported from the new world 
when the first discoverers and adventurers returned, 
with their ingots and their gold dust—their stories and 
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their promises, to inflame and madden the avarice of 
the old. “ What an effect,” says the Governor of Cadiz, 
“ must it have upon the people,” (he means the Spanish 
people,) “to know that a single soldier was carrying 
away 2580 livres toumois I” What an effect, (he might 
have said also,) must it have upon the French!—I 
direct the reader’s attention to this, because it seems 
to have been overlooked; and because some of the 
public journals, speaking of the Convention, (and, no 
doubt, uttering the sentiments of several of their readers,) 
—say “ that they are disgusted with the transaction, not 
because the French have been permitted to carry off a 
few diamonds, or some ingots of silver; but because 
we confessed, by consenting to the treaty, that an army 
of 35,000 British troops, aided by the Portuguese nation, 
was not able to compel 20,000 French to surrender at 
discretion.” This is indeed the root of the evil, as hath 
been shewn; and it is the curse of this treaty, that the 
several parts of it are of such enormity as singly, to 
. occupy the attention and to destroy comparison and 
coexistence. But the people of Great Britain are dis¬ 
gusted both with the one and the other. They bewail 
the violation of the principle: if the value of the things 
carried off had been in itself trifling, their grief and 
their indignation would have been scarcely less. But 
it is manifest, from what has been said, that it was not 
trifling; and that therefore, (upon that account as well 
as upon others,) this permission no less impolitic 
than it was unjust and dishonourable. 

In illustrating these articles of the Armistice and 
Convention, by which the French were both expressly 
permitted and indirectly enabled to carry off their booty, 
we have already seen, that a concession was made which 
is still more enonpous; viz. that all subjects of France, 
or of powers in alliance with France, domiciliated in 
Portugal or resident there, and all natives of Portugal 
who have accepted situations under the French govern^ 
ment, etc., shall have their property of every kind 
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guaranteed to them by the British army. By articles 
16th and 17th, their persons are placed under the like 
protection. “The French” (Article XVI.) “shall be 
at liberty either to accompany the French army, or to 
remain in Portugal ” ; “ And the Portuguese ” (Article 
XVII.) “shall not be rendered accountable for their 
politick conduct duryig the period of the occupation 
of the country by the French army: they all are placed 
under the protection of the British commanders, and 
shall sustain no injury in their property or persons." 

I have animadverted, heretofore, upon the unpro¬ 
fessional eagerness of our Generals to appear in the 
character of negotiators when the sword would have done 
them more service than the pen. But, if they had con¬ 
fined themselves to mere military regulations, they might 
indeed with justice have been grievously censured as 
injudicious commanders, whose notion of the honour 
of armies was of a low pitch, and who had no conception 
of the peculiar nature of the service in which they were 
engaged: but the censure must have stopped here. 
Whereas, by these provisions, they have shewn that 
they have never reflected upon the nature of military 
authority as contra-distinguished from civil. French 
example had so far dazzled and blinded them, that the 
French army is suffered to denominate itself “ the French 
government"; and, from the whole tenour of these in¬ 
struments, (from the preamble, and these articles especi¬ 
ally,) it should seem that our Generals fancied themselves 
and their army to be the British government. For these 
regulations, emanating from a mere military authority, 
are purely civil; but of such a kind, that no power on 
earth could confer a right to establish them. And this 
trampling upon the most sacred rights—this sacrifice of 
the consciousness of a self-preserving principle, without 
which neither societies nor governments can exist, is 
not made by our generals in relation to subjects of their 
own sovereign, but to an independent nation, our ally, 
into whose territories we could not have entered but 
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from its confidence in our friendship and good faith. 
Surely the persons, who (under the countenance of too 
high authority) have talked so loudly of prejudging this 
question, entirely overlooked or utterly forgot this part 
of it. What have these monstrous provisions to do 
with the relative strength of the two armies, or with 
any point admitting a doubt? What need here of a 
Court of Judicature to settle who were the persons (their 
names are subscribed by their own hands), and to 
determine the quality of the thing ? Actions and agents 
like these, exhibited in this connection with each other, 
must of necessity be condemned the moment they are 
known: and to assert the contrary, i^ to maintain that 
man is a being without understanding, and that morality 
is an empty dream. And, if this condemnation must 
after this manner follow, to utter it is less a duty than 
a further inevitable consequence from the constitution 
of human nature. They, who hold that the formal 
sanction of a . Court of Judicature is in this case required 
before a people has a right to pass sentence, know not 
to what degree they are enemies to that people and 
to mankind; to what degree selfishness, whether arising 
from their peculiar situation or from other causes, has 
in them prevailed over those faculties which are our 
common inheritance, and cut them off from fellowship 
with the species. Most deplorable would be the result, 
if it were possible that the injunctions of these men 
could be obeyed, or their remonstrances acknowledged 
to be just. For, (not to mention that, if it were not 
for such prompt decisions of the public voice, mis¬ 
demeanours of men high in office would rarely be 
accounted for at all,) we must bear in mind, at this 
crisis, that the adversary of all good is hourly and daily 
extending his ravages; and, according to such notions 
of fitness, our indignation, our sorrow, our shame, our 
sense of right and wrong, and all those moral affections, 
and powers of the understanding, by which alone he 
can be effectually opposed, are to enter upon a long 
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vacation; their motion is to lie suspended—a thing 
impossible; if it could, it would be destroyed. 

Let us now see what language the Portuguese speak 
upon that part of the treaty which has incited me to 
give vent to these feelings, and to assert these truths. 
“ I protest,” says General Friere, “against Article XVII., 
one of the tivo now under examination, because it 
attempts to tie down the government of this kingdom 
not to bring to justice and condign punishment those 
persons, who have been notoriously and scandalously 
disloyal to their prince and the country by joining and 
serving the French party: and, even if the English 
army should be allowed to screen them from the punish¬ 
ment they have deserved, still it should not prevent their 
expulsion—whereby this country would no longer have 
to fear being again betrayed by the same men.” Yet, 
while the partisans of the French are thus guarded, 
not a word is said to protect the loyal Portuguese, whose 
fidelity to their country and their prince must have 
rendered them obnoxious to the French army; and who 
in Lisbon and the environs, were left at its mercy from 
the day when the Convention was signed, till the 
departure of the French. Couple also with this the 
first additional article, by which it is agreed, “ that the 
individuals in the civil employment of the army,” (in¬ 
cluding all the agitators, spies, informers, all the jackiils 
of the ravenous lion,) “made prisoners either by the 
British troops or the Portuguese in any part of Portugal, 
will be restored {as is customary) without exchange." 
That is, no stipulations being made for reciprocal 
conditions! In fact, through the whole course of this 
strange interference of a military power with the 
administration of civil justice in the country of an Ally, 
there is only one article (the iSth) which bears the 
least shew of attention to Portuguese interests. By this 
it is stipulated, “ That, from the date of the ratification 
of the Convention, all arrears of contributions, requisitions, 
-T claims whatever of the French Government against 
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subjects of Portugal, or any other individuals residing 
in this country, founded on the occupation of Portugal 
by the French troops in the month of December 1807, 
which may not have been paid up, are cancelled: and 
all sequestrations, laid upon their property movable or 
immovable, are removed; and the free disposal of the 
same is restored to the proper owners,” Which amounts 
to this. The French are called upon formally to 
relinquish, in favour of the Portuguese, that to which 
they never had any right; to abandon false claims, which 
they either had a power to enforce, or they had not: if 
they departed immediately and had not power, the article 
was nugatory; if they remained a day longer and had 
power, there was no security that they would abide by 
it. Accordingly, loud complaints were made that, after 
the date of the Convention, all kinds of ravages were 
committed by the French upon Lisbon and its neighbour¬ 
hood : and what did it matter whether these were upon 
the plea of old debts and requisitions; or new debts 
were created more greedily than ever—from the con¬ 
sciousness that the time for collecting them was so short ? 
This article, then, the only one which is even in shew 
favourable to the Portuguese, is, in substance, nothing: 
inasmuch as, in what it is silent upon, (viz. that the 
People of Lisbon and its neighbourhood shall not be 
vexed and oppressed by the French, during their stay, 
with new claims and robberies,) it is grossly cruel or 
negligent; and, in that for which it actually stipulates, 
wholly delusive. It is in fact insulting; for the very 
admission of a formal renunciation of these claims does 
to a certain degree acknowledge their justice. The only 
decent manner of introducing matter to this effect would 
have been by placing it as a bye clause of a provision 
that secured the Portuguese from further molestations, 
and merely alluding to it as a thing understood of course. 
Yet, from the place which this specious article occupies, 
(preceding immediately the i6th and 17th which we 
have been last considering,) it is clear that it must have 
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been intended by the French General as honey smeared 
upon the edge of the cup—to make the pbison, contained 
in those two, more palatable. 

Thus much for the Portuguese, and their particular 
interests. In one instance, a concern of the Spanish 
Nation comes directly under notice; and that Nation 
also is treated without delicacy or feeling. For by the 
18th article it is agreed, “that the Spaniards, (4000 in 
number) who had been disarmed, and were confined on 
ship-board in the port of Lisbon by the French, should 
be liberated.” And upon what consideration? Not 
upon their right to be free, as having been treacherously 
and cruelly dealt with by men who were part of a Power 
that was labouring to subjugate their country, and in this 
attempt hiid committed inhuman crimes against it;—not 
even exchanged .is soldiers against soldiers:—but the 
condition of their emancipation is, that the British 
General engages “ to obtain of the .Spaniards to restore 
such French subjects, either military or civil, as have 
been detained in Spain, without having been taken in 
battle or in consequence of military operations, but on ac¬ 
count of the occurrences of the 29th of last May and the 
days immediately following. “ Occurrences ! ” I know 
not what are exactly the features of the face for which 
this word serves as a veil: I have no register at hand 
to inform me what these events precisely were: but 
there can be no doubt that it was a lime of triumph for 
liberty and humanity; and that the persons, for whom 
these noble-minded Spaniards were to be exchanged, 
were no other than a horde from among the most abject 
of the French Nation; probably those wretches, who, 
having never faced either the dangers or the fatigues of 
war, had been most busy in secret preparations or were 
most conspicuous in open acts of massacre, when the 
streets of Madrid, a few weeks before, had been drenched 
with the blood of two thousand of her bravest citizens. 
Yet the liberation of these Spaniards, upon these terms, 
is recorded (in the report of the Court of Inquiry) “as 
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one of |he advantages which, in the contemplation of 
the Generals, would result from the Convention! ” 

• Finally, “ If there shall be any doubt (Article XIV.) 
as to the meaning of any article, it shall be explained 
favourably to the French Army; and Hostages (Article 
XX.) of the rank of Field Officers, on the part of the 
British Army and Navy, shall be furnished for the 
guarantee of the present Convention.” 

I have now gone through the painful task of examin¬ 
ing the most material conditions of the Convention of 
CiNTRA:—the whole number of the articles is twenty- 
two, with three additional ones—a lon^ ladder into a 
deep abyss of infamy !— 

Need it be said that neglects—injuries—and insults 
—like these which we have been contemplating, come 
from what quarter they may, let them be exhibited 
towards whom they will, must produce not merely mis¬ 
trust and Jealousy, but alienation and hatred. The 
passions and feelings may be quieted or diverted for a 
short time; but, though out of sight or seemingly asleep, 
they must exist; and the life which they have received 
cannot, but by a long course of justice and kindness, be 
overcome and destroyed. But why talk of a long course 
of justice and kindness, when the immediate result 
must have been so deplorable ? Relying upon our 
humanity, our fellow-feeling, and our justice, upon these 
instant and urgent claims, sanctioned by the more mild 
one of ancient alliance, the Portuguese People by voices 
from every part of their land entreated our succour; the 
arrival of a British Army upon their coasts was joyfully 
hailed; and the people of the country zealously assisted 
in landing the troops ; without which help, as a British 
General has informed us, that landing could not have 
been effected. And it is in this manner that they are 
repaid 1 Scarcely have we set foot upon their country 
before we sting them into self-reproaches, and act in 
every thing as if it were our wish to make them ashamed 
of their generous confidence as of a foolish simplicity— 
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proclaiming to them that they have escaped from one 
thraldom only to fall into another. If the B'rench Irad 
any traitorous partisans in Portugal, (and wc have seen 
that such there were ; and that nothing was left undone 
on our part, which could be done, to keep them there, 
and to strengthen them) what answer could have been 
given to one of these, if (with this treaty in his hand) he 
had said, “The French have dealt hardly with us, I 
allow; but we have gained nothing: the change is not 
for the better, but for the worse: for the appetite of 
their tyranny was palled; but this, being new to its food, 
is keen and vigorous. If you h.avc only a choice between 
two masters, (such an advocate might have argued) 
chuse always the stronger: for he, after his evil passions 
have had their first harvest, confident in his strength, 
will not torment you wantonly in order to prove it. 
Besides, the property which he has in you he can main¬ 
tain ; and there will be no risk of your being torn in 
pieces—the unsettled prey of two rival claimants. You 
wilt thus have the advantage of a fixed and assured 
object of your hatred: and your fear, being stripped of 
doubt, will lose its motion and its edge: both passions 
will relax and grow mildj and, though they may not 
turn into reconcilement and love, though you may not 
be independent nor be free, yet you will at least exist in 
tranquillity,—and possess, if not the activity of hope, the 
security of despair.” No effectual answer, I say, could 
have been given to a man pleading thus in such circum¬ 
stances. So much for the choice of evils. But, for the 
hope of good!—what is to become of the efforts and 
high resolutions of the Portuguese and Spanish Nations, 
manifested by their own hand in the manner which we 
have seen? They may live indeed and prosper; but 
not by us, but in despite of us. 

Whatever may be the character of the Portuguese 
Nation; be it true or not, that they had a becoming 
sense of the injuries which they had received from the 
French Invader, and were roused to throw off oppression 
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by a universal effort, and to form a living barrier against 
it;—certain it is that, betrayed and trampled upon as 
they had been, they held unprecedented claims upon 
humanity to secure them from further outrages.—More¬ 
over, our conduct towards them was grossly inconsistent 
For we entered their country upon the supposition that 
they had such sensibility and virtue; we announced to 
them publicly and solemnly our belief in this: and indeed 
to have landed a force in the Peninsula upon any other 
inducement would have been the excess of folly and 
madness. But the Portuguese are a brave people—a 
people of great courage and worth! Conclusions, drawn 
from intercourse with certain classes of the depraved 
inhabitants of Lisbon only, and which are true only with 
respect to them, have been hastily extended to the whole 
Nation, which has thus unjustly suffered both in our 
esteem and in that of all Europe. In common with 
their neighbours the Spaniards, they were making a 
universal, zealous, and fearless effort; and, whatever 
may be the final issue, the very act of having risen 
under the pressure and in the face of the most tre¬ 
mendous military power which the earth has ever seen 
—is itself evidence in their favour, the strongest and 
most comprehensive which can be given; a transcendent 
glory! which, let it be remembered, no subsequent 
failures in duty on their part can forfeit. This they 
must have felt—that they had furnished an illustrious 
example; and that nothing can abolish their claim upon 
the good wishes and upon the gratitude of mankind, 
which is—and will be through all ages their due. At 
such a time, then, injuries and insults from any quarter 
would have been deplorable; but, proceeding from us, 
the evil must have been aggravated beyond calculation. 
For we have, throughout Europe, the character of a 
sage and meditative people. Our history has been read 
by the degraded Nations of the Continent with admira¬ 
tion, and some portions of it with awe; with a recogni¬ 
tion of superiority and distance, which was honourable 
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to us—salutary for those to whose hearts, in their 
depressed state, it could find entrance—and promising 
for the future condition of the human race. We have 
been looked up to as a people who have acted nobly; 
whom their constitution of government has enabled to 
speak and write freely, and who .therefore have thought 
comprehensively; as a people among whom philosophers 
and poets, by their surpassing genius—their wisdom— 
and knowledge of human nature, have circulated—and 
made familiar—divinely-tempered sentiments and the 
purest notions concerning the duties and true dignity of 
individual and social man in all situations and under all 
trials. By so readily acceding to the prayers with which 
the Spaniards and Portuguese entreated our assistance, 
we had proved to them that we were not wanting in 
fellow-feeling. Therefore might we be admitted to be 
judges between them and their enemies—unexception¬ 
able judges—more competent even than a dispassionate 
posterity, which, from the very want comparatively of 
interest and passion, might be in its examination remiss 
and negligent, and therefore in its decision erroneous. 
We, their contemporaries, were drawn towards them as 
suffering beings ; but still their sufferings were not ours, 
nor could be; and we seemed to stand at that due point 
of distance from which right and wrong might be fairly 
looked at and seen in their just proportions. Every 
thing conspired to prepossess the Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese in our favour, and to give the judgment of the 
British Nation authority in their eyes. Strange, then, 
would be their first sensations, when, upon further trial, 
instead of a growing sympathy, they met with demon¬ 
strations of a state of sentiment and opinion abhorrent 
from their own. A shock must have followed upon this 
discovery, a shock to their confidence—not perhaps at 
first in us, but in themselves: for, like all men under 
the agitation of extreme passion, no doubt they had 
before experienced occasional misgivings that they were 
subject to error and distraction from afflictions pressing 
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too violently upon them. These flying apprehensions 
would now take a fixed place; and that moment would 
be most painful. If they continued to respect our 
opinion, so far must they have mistrusted themselves: 
fatal mistrust at such a crisis 1 Their passion of just 
vengeance, their indignation, their aspiring hopes, every 
thing that elevated and cheared, must have departed 
from them. But this bad influence, the excess of the 
outrage would mitigate or prevent; and we may be 
assured that they rather recoiled from Allies who had 
thus by their actions discountenanced and condemned 
efforts, which the most solemn testimony of conscience 
had avouched to them were just;—that they recoiled 
from us with that loathing and contempt which unex¬ 
pected, determined, and absolute hostility, upon points 
of dearest interest will for ever create. 

Again: independence and liberty were the blessings 
for which the people of the Peninsula were contending 
—immediate independence, which was not to be gained 
but by modes of exertion from which liberty must ensue. 
Now, liberty—healthy, matured, time-honoured liberty— 
this is the growth and peculiar boast of Britain; and 
Nature herself, by encircling with the ocean the country 
which we inhabit, has proclaimed that this mighty 
Nation is for ever to be her own ruler, and that the land 
is set apart tor the home of immortal independence. 
Judging then from these first fruits of British Friendship, 
what bewildering and depressing and hollow thoughts 
must the Spaniards and Portuguese have entertained 
concerning the real value of these blessings, if the people 
who have possessed them longest, and who ought to 
understand them best, could send forth an army capable 
of enacting the oppression and baseness of the Conven¬ 
tion of Cintra; if the government of that people could 
sanction this treaty; and if, lastly, this distinguished 
and favoured people themselves could suffer it to be held 
forth to the eyes of men as expressing the sense of their 
hearts—as an image of their understandings. 
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But it did not speak their sense—it was not endured 
—it was' not submitted to in their hearts. Bitter was 
the sorrow of the people of Great Britain when the 
tidings first came to their ears, when they first fixed 
their eyes upon this covenant—overwhelming was their 
astonishment, tormenting their shame; their indignation 
was tumultuous; and the burthen of the past would 
have been insupportable, if it had not involved in its 
very nature a sustaiiyng hope for the future. Among 
many alleviations, there was one, which, (not wisely, 
but overcome by circumstances) all were willing to 
admit;—that the event was so strange and uncouth, 
exhibiting such discordant characteristics of innocent 
fatuity and enormous guilt, that it could not without 
violence be thought of as indicative of a general con¬ 
stitution of things, cither in the country or the govern¬ 
ment ; but that it was a kind of /usus naturce in the 
moral world—a solitary straggler out of the circumference 
of Nature’.s law—a monster which could not propagate, 
and had no birthright in futurity. Accordingly, the first 
expectation was that the government would deem itself 
under the necessity of disannulling the Convention; a 
necessity which, though in itself a great evil, appeared 
small in the eyes of judicious men, compared with the 
consequences of admitting that such a contract could be 
binding. For they, who had signed and ratified it, had 
not only glaringly exceeded all power which could be 
supposed to be vested in them as holding a military 
office; but, in the exercise of political functions, they 
had framed ordinances which neither the government, 
nor the Nation, nor any Power on earth, could confer 
upon them a right to frame: therefore the contract was 
self-destroyed from the beginning. It is a wretched 
oversight, or a wilful abuse of terms still more wretched, 
.to speak of the good faith of a Nation as being pledged 
to an act which was not a shattering of the edifice of 
justice, but a subversion of its foundations. One man 
esmnot sign away the faculty of reason in another; 
voi~ 1 * 0 
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much less can one or two individuals do this for a whole 
people. Therefore the contract was void, both from its 
injustice and its absurdity; and the party, with whom it 
was made, must have known it to be so. It could not 
then but be expected by many that the government 
would reject it Moreover, extraordinary outrages 
against reason and virtue demand that extraordinary 
sacrifices of atonement should be made upon their altars; 
and some were encouraged to think that a government 
might upon this impulse rise above itself, and turn an 
exceeding disgrace into true glory, by a public profession 
of shame and repentance for having appointed such un¬ 
worthy instruments; that, this being acknowledged, it 
would clear itself from all imputation of having any 
further connection with what had been done, and would 
provide that the Nation should as speedily as possible, 
be purified from all suspicion of looking upon it with 
other feelings than those of abhorrence. The people 
knew what had been their own wishes when the army 
was sent in aid of their Allies; and they clung to the 
faith, that their wishes and the aims of the Government 
must have been in unison; and that the guilt would 
soon be judicially fastened upon those who stood forth 
as principals, and who (it was hoped) would be found to 
have fulfilled only their own will and pleasure,—to have 
had no explicit commission or implied encouragement' 
for what they had done,—no accessaries in their crime. 
The punishment of these persons was anticipated, not to 
satisfy any cravings of vindictive justice (for these, if 
they could have existed in such a case, had been 
thoroughly appeased already: for what punishment 
could be greater than to have brought upon them¬ 
selves the unremovable contempt and hatred of their 
countrymen ?); but for this reason—that a judicial con¬ 
demnation of the men, who were openly the proximate 
cause, and who were forgetfully considered as the single 
and sole originating source, would make our detestation 
of the effect more signally manifest. 
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These thoughts, if not welcomed without scruple and 
relied upon without fear, were at least encour^ed; till 
it was recollecttd that the persons at the head of 
government had ordered that the event should be com¬ 
municated to the inhabitants of the metropolis with signs 
of national rejoidng. No wonder if, when these 
rejoicings were called to mind, it was impossible to 
entertain the faith which would have been most consola¬ 
tory. The evil appeared no longer as the forlorn 
monster which I have described. It put on another 
shape and was endued with a more formidable life— 
with power to generate and transmit after its kind. A 
new and alarming import was added to the event by this 
open testimony of gladness and approbation; which 
intimated—which declared—that the spirit, which 
swayed the individuals who were the ostensible and 
immediate authors of the Convention, was not confined 
to them; but that it was widely prevalent: else it could 
not have been found in the very council-Seat; there, 
where if wisdom and virtue have not some influence, 
what is to become of the Nation in these times of peril 7 
rather say, into what an abyss is it already fallen I 
His Majesty’s ministers, by this mode of communi¬ 
cating the tidings, indiscreet as it was unfeeling, had 
committed themselves. Yet still they might have 
recovered from the lapse, have awaken^ after a little 
time. And accordingly, notwithstanding an annunciation 
so ominous, it was matter of surprise and sorrow to 
many, that the ministry appeared to deem the Convention 
binding, and that its terms were to be fulfilled. There 
had indeed been only a choice of evils; but, of the two 
the worse—ten thousand times the worse—was fixed 
upon. The ministers, having thus officially applauded 
the treaty,—and, by suffering it to be carried into 
execution, made themselves a party to the transaction,— 
drew upon themselves those suspicions which will ever 
pursue the steps of public men who abandon the direct 
rood which leads to the welfare of their country. It 
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was suspected that they had taken this part against the 
dictates of conscience, and from selfishness and 
cowardice; that, from the first, they reasoned thus within 
themselves:—“ If the act be indeed so criminal as there 
is cause to believe that the public will pronounce it to 
be; and if it shall continue to be regarded as such; 
great odium must sooner or later fall upon those who 
have appointed the agents: and this odium, which will 
be from the first considerable, in spite of the astonish¬ 
ment and indignation of which the framers of the Con¬ 
vention may be the immediate object, will, when the 
astonishment has relaxed, and the angry passions have 
died away, settle (for many causes) more heavily upon 
those who, by placing such men in the command, are 
the original source of the guilt and the dishonour. 
How then is this most effectually to be prevented ? By 
endeavouring to prevent or to destroy, as far as may be, 
the odium attached to the act itself." For which 
purpose it was suspected that the rejoicings had been 
ordered; and that afterwards (when the people had 
declared themselves so loudly),—partly upon the plea of 
the good faith of the Nation being pledged, and partly 
from a felse estimate of the comparative force of the 
two obligations,—the Convention, in the same selfish 
spirit, was carried into effect: and that the ministry 
took upon itself a final responsibility, with a vain hope 
that, by so doing and incorporating its own credit with 
the transaction, it might bear down the censures of the 
people, and overrule their judgment to the superinducing 
of a belief, that the treaty was not so unjust and in¬ 
expedient : and thus would be included—in one 
sweeping exculpation—^the misdeeds of the servant and 
the master. 

But,—^whether these suspicions were reasonable or 
not, whatever motives produced a determination that 
the Convention should be acted upon,—there can be no 
doubt of the m an ner in which the ministry wished that 
the people should appreciate it; when the same persons. 
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who had ordered that it should at first be received with 
rejoicing^ availed themselves of his Majesty’s high 
authority to give a harsh reproof to the City of London 
for having prayed *' that an Inquiry might be instituted 
into this dishonourable and unprecedented transaction.” 
In their petition they styled it also “an afflicting 
event—humiliating and degrading to the country, and 
injurious to his Majesty's Allies.” And for this, to the 
astonishment and grief of all sound minds, the petitioners 
were severely reprimanded; and told, among other 
admonitions, “ that it was inconsistent with the principles 
of British jurisprudence to pronounce judgment without 
previous investigation.” 

Upon this charge, as re-echoed in its general import 
by persons who have been over-awed or deceived, and 
by others who have been wilful deceivers, 1 have already 
incidentally animadverted; and repelled it, 1 trust, with 
becoming indignation. I shall now meet the charge 
for the last time formally and directly; on account of 
considerations applicable to all times ; and because the 
whole course of domestic proceedings relating to the 
Convention of Cintra, combined with menaces which 
have been recently thrown out in the lower House of 
Parliament, renders it too probable that a league has 
been framed for the purpose of laying further restraints 
upon freedom of speech and of the press; and that the 
reprimand to the City of London was devised by minis¬ 
ters as a preparatory overt act of this scheme; to the 
great abuse of the Sovereign’s Authority, and in con¬ 
tempt of the nghts of the Nation. In meeting this 
charge, I shall shew to what desperate issues men are 
brought, and in what woeful labyrinths they are 
entangl^, when, under the pretext of defending insti¬ 
tuted law, they violate the laws of reason and nature for 
their own unhallowed purposes. 

If the persons, who signed this petition, acted incon¬ 
sistently with the principles of British jurispntdence; 
the offence must have been committed by giving an 
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answer, before adequate and lawful evidence had entitled 
them so to do, to one or other of these questions:— 
“ What is the act ? and who is the agent ? "—or to both 
conjointly. Now the petition gives no opinion upon 
the agent; it pronounces only upon the act, and that 
some one must be guilty; but who —it does not take 
upon itself to say. It condemns the act; and calls for 
punishment upon the authors, whosoever they may be 
found to be; and does no more. After the anaiysis 
which has been made of the Convention, I may ask if 
there be any thing in this which deserves reproof; and 
reproof from an authority which ought to be most 
enlightened and most dispassionate,—as it is, next to 
the legislative, the most solemn authority in the Land. 

It is known to every one that the privilege of com¬ 
plaint and petition, in cases where the Nation feels itself 
aggrieved, being the judge, (and who else ought to 
be, or can be?)—a privilege, the exercise of which 
implies condemnation of something complained of, 
followed by a prayer for its removal or correction—not 
only is established by the most grave and authentic 
charters of Englishmen, who have been taught by their 
wisest statesmen and legislators to be jealous over its 
preservation, and to call it into practice upon every 
reasonable occasion; but also that this privilege is an 
indispensable condition of all civil liberty. Nay, of 
such paramount interest is it to mankind, existing under 
any frame of Government whatsoever; that, either by 
law or custom, it has universally prevailed under all 
governments—from the Grecian and Swiss Democracies 
to the Despotisms of Imperial Rome, of Turkey, and of 
France under her present ruler. It must then be a high 
principle which could exact obeisance from governments 
at the two extremes of polity, and from all modes of 
government inclusively; from the best and from the 
worst; from magistrates acting under obedience to the 
steadfast law whidi expresses the general will; and from 
depraved and licentious tyrants, whose habit it is—to 
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express, and to act upon, their own individual will. 
Tyrants have seemed to feel that, if this principle were 
adcnowledged, the subject ought to be reconciled to any 
thing; that, by permitting the free exercise of this right 
alone, an adequate price was paid down for all abuses ; 
that a standing pardon was included in it for the past, 
and a daily renewed indulgence for every future enormity. 
It is then melancholy to think that the time is come 
when an attempt has been made to tear, out of the 
venerable crown of the Sovereign of Great Britain, a 
gem which is in the very front of the turban of the 
Emperor of Morocco.— (See Appendix D.) 

To enter upon this argument is indeed both astound¬ 
ing and humiliating: for the adversary in the present 
case is bound to contend that we cannot pronounce upon 
evil or good, either in the actions of our own or in past 
times, unless the decision of a Court of Judicature has 
empowered us so to do. Why then have historians 
written ? and why do we yield to the impulses of our 
nature, hating or loving—approving or condemning 
according to the appearances which their records present 
to our eyes ? But the doctrine is as nefarious as it is 
absurd. For those public events in which men arc 
most interested, namely, the crimes of rulers and of 
persons in high authority, for the most part are such as 
either have never been brought before tribunals at all, 
or before unjust ones: for, though offenders may be in 
hostility with each other, yet the kingdom of guilt is not 
wholly divided against itself; its subjects are united by 
a general interest to elude or overcome that law which 
would bring them to condign punishment. Therefore 
to make a verdict of a Court of Judicature a necessary 
condition for enabling men to determine the quality of 
an act, when the “ head and front ”—the life and soul 
of the offence may have been, that it eludes or rises 
above the reach of all judicature, is a contradiction 
which would be too gross to merit notice, were it not 
that men willingly suffer their understandings to stagnate. 
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And hence this rotten bog, rotten and unstable as the 
crude consistence of Milton’s Chaos, “smitten” (for I 
will continue to use the language of the poet) “by the 
petrihc mace—^and bound with Gorgonian rigour by the 
look”—of despotism, is transmuted; and becomes a 
highway of adamant for the sorrowful steps of genera¬ 
tion after generation. 

Again: in cases where judicial inquiries can be and 
are instituted, and are equitably conducted, this sus¬ 
pension of judgment, with respect to act or agent, 
is only supposed necessarily to exist in the Court itself; 
not in the witnesses, the plaintiffs or accusers, or in the 
minds even of the people who may be present. If the 
contrary supposition were realised, how could the 
arraigned person ever have been brought into Court? 
What would become of the indignation, the hope, the 
sorrow, or the sense of justice, by which the prosecutors, 
or the people of the country who pursued or apprehended 
the presumed criminal, or they who appear in evidence 
against him, are actuated ? If then this suspension of 
judgment, by a law of human nature and a requisite of 
society, is not supposed necessarily to exist—except in 
the minds of the Court ;■ if this be undeniable in cases 
where the eye and ear-witnesses are few;—how much 
more so in a case like the present; where all, that 
constitutes the essence of the act, is avowed by the 
agents themselves, and lies bare to' the notice of the 
whole world ?—Now it was in the character of complain¬ 
ants and denunciators, that the petitioners of the City 
of London appeared ^fore his Majesty’s throne; and 
they have been reproached by his Majesty’s ministers 
under the cover of a sophism, which, if our anxiety to 
interpret favourably words sanctioned by the First 
Magistrate—makes us unwilling to think it a deliberate 
artifice meant for the delusion of the people, must how¬ 
ever (on the most charitable comment) be pronounced 
an evidence of no little heedlessness and self-delusion on 
the part of those who framed it. 
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To sum up the matter—the right of petition (which, 
we have shewn as a general proposition, supposes a 
right to condemn, and is in itself an act of qualified 
condemnation) may in too many instances t^e the 
ground of absolute condemnation, both with respect to 
the crime and the criminal. It was confined, in this 
case, to the crime; but, if the City of London had pro¬ 
ceeded farther, they would have been justifiable ; because 
the delinquents had set their hands to their own delin¬ 
quency. The petitioners, then, are not only clear of all 
blame; but are entitled to high praise: and we have 
seen whither the doctrines lead, upon which they were 
condemned.—And now, mark the discord which will 
ever be found in the actions of men, where there is no 
inward harmony of reason or virtue to regulate the 
outward conduct. 

Those ministers, who advised their Sovereign to 
reprove the City of London for uttering prematurely, 
upon a measure, an opinion in which they were supported 
by the unanimous voice of the nation, had themselves 
before publicly prejudged the question by ordering that 
the tidings should be communicated with rejoicings. 
One of their body has since attempted to wipe away this 
stigma by representing that these orders were given out 
of a just tenderness for the reputation of the generals, 
who would otherwise have appeared to be condemned 
without trial. But did these rejoicings leave the matter 
indifferent ? Was not the^«V»w fact of thus expressing 
an opinion (above all in a case like this, in which surely 
no man could ever dream that there were any features 
of splendour) far stronger language of approbation, than 
the negative fact could be of disapprobation ? For these 
same ministers who had called upon the people of Great 
Britain to rejoice over the Armistice and Convention, 
and who reproved and discountenanced and suppressed 
to the utmost of their power every attempt at jpetitioning 
for redress of the injury caused by those treaties, have 
now made public a document from which it appears 
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that, “when the instruments were first laid before his 
Majesty, the king felt himself compelled at once” (t\e. 
previously to all investigation) “ to express his disappro¬ 
bation of those articles, in which stipulations were made 
directly affecting the interests or feelings of the Spanish 
and Portuguese nations.” 

And was it possible that a Sovereign of a free country 
could be otherwise affected ? It is indeed to be regretted 
that his Majesty’s censure was not, upon this occasion, 
radical—and pronounced in a sterner tone; that a 
Council was not in existence sufficiently intelligent and 
virtuous to advise the king to give full expression to the 
sentiments of his own mind; which, we may reasonably 
conclude, were in sympathy with those of a brave and 
loyal people. Never surely was there a public event 
more fitted to reduce men, in all ranks of society, under 
the supremacy of their common nature; to impress upon 
them one belief; to infuse into them one spirit. For it 
was not done in a remote comer by persons of obscure 
rank; but in the eyes of Europe and of all mankind; 
by the leading authorities, military and civil, of a mighty 
empire. It did not relate to a petty immunity, or a 
local and insulated privilege—^but to the highest feelings 
of honour to which a Nation may either be calmly and 
gradually raised by a long course of indepei^dence, 
liberty, and glory; or to the level of which it may be 
lifted up at once, from a fallen state, by a sudden and 
extreme pressure of violence and tyranny. It not only 
related to these high feelings of honour; but to the 
fundamental principles of justice, by which life and pro¬ 
perty, that is the means of living, are secured. 

A people, whose government had been dissolved by 
foreign tyranny, and which had been left to work out its 
salvation by its own virtues, prayed for our help. And 
whence were we to learn how that help could be most 
eftectually given, how they were even to be preserved 
from receiving injuries instead of benefits at our hands, 
—whence w^ we to leam this but from their language 
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and from our oihi hearts ? They had spoken of unre¬ 
lenting and inhuman wrongs ; of patience wearied out; 
of the agonising yoke cast off; of the blessed service of 
freedom chosen; of heroic aspirations; of constancy, 
and fortitude, and perseverance; of resolution even to 
the death; of gladness in the embrace of death; of 
weeping over the graves of the slain, by those who had 
not been so happy as to die; of resignation under the 
worst final doom; of glory, and triumph, and punish¬ 
ment. This was the language which we heard—this 
was the devout hymn that was chaunted; and the re¬ 
sponses, with which our country bore a part in the 
solemn service, were from her soul and from the depths 
of her soul. 

O sorrow 1 O misery for England, the Land of 
liberty and courage and peace; the Land trustworthy 
and lopg approved; the home of lofty example and 
benign precept; the central orb to which, as to a 
fountain, the nations of the earth “ ought to repair, and 
in their golden urns draw light”;—O sorrow and shame 
for our country ; for the grass which is upon her fields, 
and the dust which is in her graves ;—for her good men 
who now look upon the day;—and her long train of 
deliverers and defenders, her Alfred, her Sidneys, and 
her Milton ; whose voice yet speaketh for our reproach; 
and whose actions survive in memory to confound us, or 
to redeem 1 

For what hath been done ? look at it: we have 
looked at it: we have handled it: we have pondered it 
steadily: we have tried it by the principles of absolute 
and eternal justice; by the sentiments of high-minded 
honour, both with reference to their general nature, and 
to their especial exaltation under present circumstances; 
by the rules of expedience; by the maxims of prudence, 
civil and military: we have weighed it in the balance of 
all these, and found it wanting; in that, which is most 
excellent, most wanting. 

Our country placed herself by the side of Spain, and 
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her fellow Nation; she sent an honourable portion of 
her soni to aid a suffering people to subjugate or destroy 
an army—^but I degrade the word—a banded, multitude 
of perfidious oppressors, of robbers and assassins, who 
had outlawed themselves from society in the wantonness 
of power; who were abominable for their own crimes, 
and on account of the crimes of him whom they served 
—to subjugate or destroy these; not exacting that it 
should be done within a limited time; admitting even 
that they might effect their purpose or not; she could 
have borne either issue, she was prepared for either; 
but she was not prepared for such a deliverance as hath 
been accomplished; not a deliverance of Portugal from 
French oppression, but of the oppressor from the anger and 
power (at least from the animating efforts) of the Penin¬ 
sula : she was not prepared to stand between her Allies, 
and their worthiest hopes: that, when chastjsement 
could not be inflicted, honour—as much as bad men 
could receive—should be conferred: that them, whom 
her own hands had humbled, the same hands and no 
other should exalt: that Anally the sovereign of this 
horde of devastators, himself the destroyer of the hopes 
of good men, should have to say, through the mouth of 
his minister, and for the hearing of all Europe, that his 
army of Portugal had “dictated the terms of its 

GLORIOUS RETREAT." 

I have to defend my countrymen: and, if their feel- 
ingls deserve reverence, if there be any stirrings of wisdom 
in the motions of their souls, my task is accomplished. 
For here were no factions to blind; no dissolution of 
established authorities to confound; no ferments to dis¬ 
temper; no narrow selAsh interests to delude. The 
object was at a distance; and it rebounded upon us, as 
with force collected from a mighty distance; we were 
calm till the very moment of transition; and ail the 
people were moved—and felt as with one heart, and 
spake as with one voice. Every human being in these 
islands was unsettled; the most slavish broke loose ae 
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from fetters; aad there was not an individual—it need 
not be said of heroic virtue, but of ingenuous life and 
sound discretion—^who, if his father, his son, or his 
brother, or if the dower of his house had been in that 
army, would not rather that they had perished, and the 
whole body of their countrymen, their companions in 
arms, had perished to a man, than that a treaty 
should have been submitted to upon such conditions. 
This was the feeling of the people; an awful feeling: 
and it is from these oracles that rulers are to learn 
wisdom. 

For, when the people speaks loudly, it is from being 
strongly possessed either by the Godhead or the Demon ; 
and he, who cannot discover the true spirit from the 
false, hath no ear for profitable communion. But in all 
that regarded the destinies of Spain, and her own as 
connected with them, the voice of Britain had the un¬ 
questionable sound of inspiration. If the gentle passions 
of pity, love, and gratitude, be porches of the temple; 
if the sentiments of admiration and rivalry be pillars 
upon which the structure is sustained ; if, lastly, hatred, 
and anger, and vengeance, be steps which, by a mystery 
of nature, lead to the House of Sanctity;—then was it 
manifest to what power the edifice was consecrated; and 
that the voice within was of Holiness and Truth. 

Spain had risen not merely to be delivered and 
saved;—deliverance and safety were but intermediate 
objects;—regeneration and liberty were the end, and 
the means by which this end was to be attained; had 
their own high value; were determined and precious; 
and could no more admit of being departed from, than 
the end of being forgotten.—She had risen—not merely 
to be free; but, in the act and process of acquiring that 
freedom, to recompense herself, as it were in a moment, 
for all which she had suffered through ages; to levy, 
upon the false fame of a cruel Tyrant, large contributions 
of true glory; to lift herself, by the conflict, as high in 
honour—as Ae disgrace was deep to which her own 
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weakness and vices, and the violence and perfidy of her 
enemies, had subjected her. 

Let us suppose that our own Land had been so 
outraged; could we have been content that the enemy 
should be wafted from our shores as lightly as he came, 
—much less that he should depart illustrated in his own 
eyes and glorified, singing songs of savage triumph and 

wicked gaiety ?—No_Should we not have felt that a 

high trespass—a grievous offence had been committed; 
and that to demand satisfaction was our first and in* 
dispensable duty? Would we not have rendered their 
bodies back upon our guardian ocean which had borne 
them hither; or have insisted that their haughty weapons 
should submissively kiss the soil which they had polluted ? 
We should have been resolute in a defence that would 
strike awe and terror: this for our dignity:—moreover, 
if safety and deliverance are to be so fondly prized for 
their own sakes, what security otherwise could they 
have ? Would it not be certain that the work, which 
had been so ill done to-day, we should be called upon to 
execute still more imperfectly and ingloriously to-morrow; 
that we should be summoned to an attempt that would 
be vain ? 

In like manner were the wise and heroic Spaniards 
moved. If an Angel from heaven had come wiA power 
to take the enemy from their grasp (1 do not fear to say 
this, in spite of the dominion which is now re-extended 
over so large a portion of their Land), they would have 
been sadj they would have looked round them; their 
souls would have turned inward; and they would have 
stood like men defrauded and betrayed. 

For not presumptuously had they taken upon them¬ 
selves the work of chastisement. They did not wander 
madly about the world—like the Tamerlanes, or the 
Chengiz Khans, or the present barbarian Ravager of 
Europe—under a mock title of Delegates of the Almighty, 
acting upon self-assumed authority. Their commission 
had been thrust upon them. They had been trampled 
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lipoii, tonnented, wronged—^bitterly, wantonly wronged, 
if ever a people on the earth was wronged. And this it 
was which legitimately incorporated their law with the 
supreme conscience, and gave to them the deep faith 
which they have expressed—that their power was favoured 
and assisted by the Almighty.—These words are not 
uttered without a due sense of their awful import: but 
the Spirit of evil is strong: and the subject requires the 
highest mode of thinking and feeling of which human 
nature is capable.—Nor in this can they be deceived; 
for, whatever be the immediate issue for themselves, the 
final issue for their Country and Mankind must be 
good;—they are instruments of benefit and glory for 
the human race; and the Deity therefore is with them. 

From these impulses, then, our brethren of the 
Peninsula had risen; they could have risen from no 
other. By these energies, and by such others as (under 
judicious encouragement) would naturally grow out of 
and unite with these, the multitudes, who have risen, 
stand; and, if they desert them, must fall.—Riddance, 
mere riddance—safety, mere safety—are objects far too 
defined, too inert and passive in their own nature, to 
have ability either to rouse or to sustain. They win 
not the mind by any attraction of grandeur or sublime 
delight, either in effort or in endurance: for the mind 
gains consciousness of its strength to undergo only by 
exercise among materials which admit the impression of 
its power,—which grow under it, which bend under it, 
—which resist,—which change under its influence,— 
which alter either through its might or in its presence, 
by it or before it. These, during times of tranquillity, 
are the objects with which, in the studious walks of 
sequestered life. Genius most loves to hold intercourse; 
by which it is reared and supported;—these are the 
qualities in action and in object, in image, in thought, 
and in feeling, from communion with which proceeds 
originally all that is creative in art and science^ and all 
that is magnanimous in virtue.—Despair thinks of safety. 
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and hath no purpose; fear thinks of safety; despondency 
looks the same way:—but these passions are far too 
selfish, and therefore too blind, to reach the thing at 
which they aim; even when there is in them sufficient 
dignity to have an aim.—All courage is a projection 
from ourselves ; however short-lived, it is a motion of 
hope. But these thoughts bind too closely to something 
inward,—to the present and to the past,—that is, to the 
self which is or has been. Whereas the vigour of the 
human soul is from without and from futurity,—in 
breaking down limit, and losing and forgetting herself 
in the sensation and image of Country and of the 
human race; and, when she returns and is most re¬ 
stricted and confined, her dignity consists in the con¬ 
templation of a better and more exalted being, which, 
though proceeding from herself, she loves and is devoted 
to as to another. 

In following the stream of these thoughts, 1 have not 
wandered from my course: I have drawn out to open 
day the truth from its recesses in the minds of my 
countrymen.—.Something more perhaps may have been 
done: a shape hath perhaps been given to that which 
was l)eforc a stirring spirit. 1 have shewn in what 
manner it was their wish that the struggle with the 
adversary of all that is good should be maintained^by 
pure passions and high actions. They forbid that their 
noble aim should be frustrated by measuring against 
each other things which are incommensurate—mechanic 
against moral power—body against soul. They will not 
suffer, without expressing their sorrow, that purblind 
calculation should wither the purest hopes in the face 
of all-seeing justice. These are times of strong appeal 
—of deep-searching visitation; when the best abstrac¬ 
tions of the prudential understanding give way, and are 
included and absorbed in a supreme comprehensiveness 
of intellect and passion; which is the perfection and the 
very being of humanity. 

How base 1 bow puny! how inefficient for all good 
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purposes, are the tools and implements of policy, com> 
par^ with these mighty engines of Nature!—There is 
no middle course: two masters cannot be served:— 
Justice must either be enthroned above might, and the 
moral law take the pktee of the edicts of selfish passion; 
or the heart of the people, which alone can sustain the 
efforts of the people, will languish : their desires will not 
spread beyond the plough and the loom, the field ami 
the fireside: the sword will appear to them an emblem 
of no promise ; an instrument of no ho|)c ; an object of 
indifference, of disgust, or fear. Was there ever--since 
the earliest actions of men which have been transmitted 
by affectionate tradition or recorded by faithful history, 
or sung to the impassioned harj* of jawtiy- was there 
ever a people who presented themsebes to the reason 
and the imagination, as under more holy influences than 
the dwellers upon the Southern I'enitisula; as roused 
more instantaneously from a deadly sleep to a more 
hopeful wakefulness; as a mass tluclualing with one 
motion under the breath »>f a mightier wintl; as breaking 
themselves up, and settling into several iKalics, in more 
harmonious order; as reunited and cmltattlcrl under a 
standard which was reared t<» the sun with more 
authentic assurance of final victory ?—'Mic superstition 
(I do not dread the word), \vhic:h prevailed in these 
nations, may have checked many of my countrymen 
who w'ould otherwise have cxultingly accompanied me 
in the challenge which, under the shape of a question, 
I have been confidently uttering ; as I know that this 
stain (so the same persons termed it) did, from the 
beginning, discourage their hopes for the cause. Short¬ 
sighted despondency! WTtatever mixture of superstition 
there might be in the religious faith or devotional 
practices of the Spaniards; this must have necessarily 
been transmuted by that triumphant power, wherever 
that power was felt, which grows out of intense m<^ 
suffering—from the moment in which it coalesces with 
fervent hope. The chains of bigotry, which enthralled 
vou I P 
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the mind, must liave been turned into armour to defend 
and weapons to annoy. Wherever the heaving and 
effort of freedom was spread, purification must have 
followed it. And the types and ancient instruments of 
error, where emancipated men shewed their foreheads to 
the day, must have become a language and a ceremony 
of imagination; expressing, consecrating, and invigorat¬ 
ing, the most pure deductions of Reason and the holiest 
feelings of universal Nature. 

When the Boy of Saragossa (as we have been told), 
too immature in growth and unconfirmed in strength to 
be admitted by his Fellow-citizens into their ranks, too 
tender of age for them to bear the sight of him in arms 
—when this Boy, forgetful or unmindful of the restric¬ 
tions which had been put upon him, rushed into the 
field where his Countrymen were engaged in battle, and, 
fighting with the sinew and courage of an unripe Hero, 
won a standard from the enemy, and bore his acquisition 
to the Church, and laid it with his own hands upon the 
Altar of the Virgin;—surely there was not less to be 
hoped for his Country from this act, than if the banner, 
taken from his grasp, had, without any such intermedia¬ 
tion, been hung up in the place of worship—a direct 
offering to the incorporeal and supreme Being. Surely 
there is here an object which the most meditative and 
most elevated minds may contemplate with absolute 
delight; a well-adapted outlet for the dearest sentiments; 
an organ by which they may act; a function by which 
they may be sustained.—Who does not recognise in this 
presentation a visible affinity with deliverance, with 
patriotism, with hatred of oppression, and with human 
means put forth to the height for accomplishing, under 
divine countenance, the worthiest ends } 

Such is the burst and growth of power and virtue 
which may rise out of excessive national afflictions from 
tyranny and oppression;—such is the hallowing influence, 
and thus mighty is the sway, of the spirit of moral justice 
in the heart of the individu^ and over the wide world of 
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hinnanity. Even the very faith in pretsent tpimculous 
interposition, which is so dire a weakness and cause of 
weakness in tranquil times when the listless Being turns 
to it as a cheap and ready substitute upon every occasion, 
where the man sleeps, and the Saint, or the image of 
the Saint, is to perform his work, and to give effect to 
his wishes;—even this infinn faith, in a state of incite¬ 
ment from extreme passion sanctioned by a paramount 
sense of moral justice; having for its object a power 
which is no longer sole nor principal, but secondary and 
ministerial; a power added to a power; a breeze which 
springs up unthought-of to assist the strenuous oarsman ; 
—even this faith is subjugated in order to l)e exalted ; 
and—instead of operating as a temptation to relax or 
to be remiss, as an encouragement to indolence or 
cowardice; instead of being a false stay, a necessary 
and definite dependence which may fail—it t>Asses into 
a habit of obscure and infinite confidence of the mind in 
its own energies, in the cause from its own sanctity, and 
in the ever-present invisible aid or momentary conspicu¬ 
ous approbation of the supreme Disposer of things. 

Let the fire, which is never wholly to be extinguished, 
break out afresh ; let but the human creature be roused ; 
whether he have lain heedless and torpid in religious or 
civil slavery—have languished under a thraldom, domestic 
or foreign, or under both these alternately — or have 
drifted about a helpless member of a clan of disjointed 
and feeble barbarians; let him rise and act;—and his 
domineering imagination, by which from childhood he 
has been betrayed, and the debasing affections, which it 
has imposed upon him, will from that moment participate 
the dignity of the newly ennobled being whom they will 
now acknowledge for their master; and will further him 
in his progress, whatever be the object at which he aims. 
Still more inevitable and momentous are the results, 
when the individual knows that the fire, which is 
reanimated in him, is not less lively in the breasts of 
his associates; and sees the signs and testimonies of his 
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own pow«r, incorporated with those of a growing 
multitude and not to be distinguished from them, 
accompany him wherever he moves.—Hence those 
marvellous achievements which were performed by the 
first enthusiastic followers of Mohammed; and by other 
conquerors, who with their armies have swept large 
portions of the earth like a transitory wind, or have 
founded new religions or empires.—But, if the object 
contended for be worthy and truly great (as, in the 
instance of the Spaniards, we have seen that it is); if 
cruelties have been committed upon an ancient and 
venerable people, which “shake the human frame with 
horror” ; if not alone the life which is sustained by the 
bread of the mouth, but that—without which there is no 
life—the life in the soul, has been directly and mortally 
warred against; if reason has had abominations to 
endure in her inmost sanctuary;—then does intense 
passion, consecrated by a sudden revelation of justice, 
give birth to those higher and better wonders which 1 
have described ; and exhibit true miracles to the eyes of 
men, and the noblest which can be seen. It may be 
added that,—.as this union brings back to the right road 
the faculty of imagination, where it is prone to err, and 
has gone farthest astray; as it corrects those qu^ities 
which (being in their essence indifferent), and cleanses 
those affections which (not being inherent in the consti¬ 
tution of man, nor necessarily determined to their object) 
are more immediately dependent upon the imagination, 
and which may have received from it a thorough taint 
of dishonour;—so the domestic loves and sanctities 
which are in their nature less liable to be stained,—so 
these, wherever they have flowed with a pure and placid 
stream, do instantly, under the same influence, put forth 
their strength as ^ a flood ; and, without being sullied 
or polluted, pursud—exultingly and with song—a course 
which leads the contemplative reason to the ocean of 
eternal love. 

I feel that 1 have been speaking in a strain which it 
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is difficult to hannonise with the petty irritations, the 
doubts and fears, and the familiar (and therefore 
frequently undijpiified) exterior of present and passing 
events. But the theme is justice: and my voice is 
raised for mankind; for us who are alive, and for all 
posterity;—justice and passion; clear-sighted aspiring 
justice, and pasrion sacred as vehement. These,' like 
twin-bom Deities delighting in each other's presence, 
have wrought marx-cls in the inward mind through the 
whole region of the PyrenCan Peninsula. I have shewn 
by what process these united powers sublimated the 
objects of outward sense in such rites—practices—and 
ordinances of Religion—as deviate from simplicity and 
wholesome piety; how they converted them to instru¬ 
ments of nobler use; and raised them to a mnfomiity 
with things truly divine. The same reasoning might 
have been carried into the customs of civil life and their 
accompanying imagery, wherever these also were incon¬ 
sistent with the dignity of man; and like effects of 
exaltation and purification have been shewn. 

Rut a more urgent service calls me to point to further 
works of these united powers, more obvious and obtrusive 
—works and appearances, such as were hailed by the 
citizen of Seville when returning from Madrid;— 
“ where " (to use the words of his own public declaration) 
“ he had left his countrymen groaning in the chains which 
perfidy had thrown round them, and doomed at every 
step to the insult of being eyed with the disdain of the 
conqueror to the conquered; from Madrid threatened, 
harassed, and vexed; where mistrust reigned in every 
heart, and the smallest noise made the citizens tremble 
in the bosom of their families; where the enemy, from 
time to time, ran to arms to sustain the impression of 
terror by which the inhabitants had bep stricken through 
the recent massacre; from Madrid a prison, where the 
gaolers took pleasure in terrifying the prisoners by 
alarms to keep them quiet; from Madrid thus tortured 
and troubled by a relentless Tyrant, to fit it for the slow 
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and interminable evils of Slavery ” ;—when he returned, 
and was able to compare the oppressed and degraded 
state of the inhabitants of that metropolis with the noble 
attitude of defence in which Andalusia stood. “A 
month ago,” says he, “the Spaniards had lost their 
country;—Seville has restored it to life more glorious 
than ever; and those fields, which for so many years 
have seen no steel but that of the plough-share, are 
going amid the splendour of arms to prove the new 
cradle of their adored country.”—“ I could not,” he 
adds, “ refrain from tears of joy on viewing the city in 
which I first drew breath—and to see it in a situation so 
glorious 1 ” 

We might have trusted, but for late disgraces, that 
there is not a man in these islands whose heart would 
not, at such a spectacle, have beat in sympathy with that' 
of this fervent Patriot—whose voice would not be in true 
accord with his in the prayer (which, if he has not 
already perished for the service of his dear country, he 
is perhaps uttering at this moment) that Andalusia and 
the . city of Seville may preserve the noble attitude in 
which they then stood, and are yet standing; or, if they 
be doomed to fall, that their dying efforts may not be 
unworthy of their first promises; that the evening—the 
closing hour of their freedom may display a brightness 
not less splendid, though more awful, than the dawn ; so 
that the names of Seville and Andalusia may be conse¬ 
crated among men, and be words of life to endless 
generations. 

Saragossa!—She also has given bond, by her past 
actions, that she cannot forget her duty and will not 
shrink from it.^ Valencia is under the seal of the same 
obligation. The multitudes of men who were arrayed in 
the fields of Bay)en, and upon the mountaihs a( the 
North; the peasants of Asturias, and the students of 
Salamanca; and many a solitary and untold-of hand. 


• Written in Febniuy.—^W. W. 1809 . 
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which, quitting for a moment the plough or the spade, 
has discharged a more pressing debt to the country by 
levelling with the dust at least one insolent and murderous 
Invader;—these have attested the efficacy of the passions 
which we have been contemplating—that the will of 
good men is not n vain impulse, heroic desires a delusive 
prop ;—have proved that the condition of human affairs 
is not so forlorn and desperate, but titat there are golden 
opportunities when the dictates of justice may be unre¬ 
lentingly enforced, and the beauty of the inner mind sub¬ 
stantiated in the outward actfur a visible standard to 
look back u{)on; for a point of realised excellence at 
which to aspire ; a monument to record ; - for a charter 
to fasten down ; and, as far as it is possible, to preserve. 

Yes! there was an annunciation which the good 
received with gladness; a bright ap|)earancc which 
emboldened the wise to say—\Vc trust that Regenera¬ 
tion is at hand ; these arc works of recovered innocence 
and wisdom: 

>fagnus *b integro scclorum nascitur ordo ; 

Jam rctlil ct Virgo, redcunt Saturnia regna; 

Jam nova progenies carlo demittitur alto. 

The spirits of the generous, of the brave, of the 
meditative, of the youthful and undefited—who, upon 
the strongest wing of human nature, have accompanied 
me in this journey into a fair region—must descend; 
and, sorrowful to think! it is at the n.tmc and remem¬ 
brance of Britain that wc arc to stoop from the balmy 
air of this pure clement. Our country did not create, 
but there was created for her, one of those golden 
opportunities over which wc have been rejoicing: an 
invitation was offered—a summons sent to her ear, as if 
from heatven, to go forth also and exhibit on her part, in 
entire coincidence and perfect harmony, the beneficent 
action with the benevolent will; to advance in the career 
of renovation upon which the Spaniards had so gloriouiJy 
entered; and to solemnise yet another marru^^e b etwe e n 
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Victory and Justice. How she acquitted herself of this 
duty, we have already seen and lamented; yet on this 
—and on this duty only—ought the mind of that army 
and of the government to have been fixed. Every thing 
was smoothed before their feet;—Providence, it might 
almost be said, held forth to the men of authority in this 
country a gracious temptation to deceive them into the 
path of the new virtues which were stirring ;—the enemy 
was delivered over to them; and they were unable to 
close their infantine fingers upon the gift.—The helpless¬ 
ness of infancy was theirs—oh 1 could I but add, the 
innocence of infancy! 

Reflect upon what was the temper and condition of 
the Southern Peninsula of Europe—the noble temper of 
the people of this mighty island sovereigns of the all- 
embracing ocean ; think also of the condition of so vast 
a region in the Western continent and its islands; and 
we shall have cause to fear that ages may pass away 
before a conjunction of things, so marvellously adapted 
to ensure prosperity to virtue, shall present itself again. 
It could scarcely be spoken of as being to the wishes of 
men,—it was so far beyond their hopes.—The govern¬ 
ment which had been exercised under the name of the 
old Monarchy of Spain—this government, ijnbecile even 
to dotage, whose very selfishness was destitute of vigour, 
had been removed; taken laboriously and foolishly by 
the plotting Corsican to his own bosom; in order that 
the world might see, more triumphantly set forth than 
since the beginning of things had ever been seen before, 
to what degree a man of bad principles is despicable— 
though of great power—working blindly against his own 
purposes. It was a high satisfaction to behold demon¬ 
strated, in this manner, to what a narrow domain of 
knowledge the intellect of a Tyrant must be confined; 
that if the gate by which wisdom enters has never been 
opened, that of policy will surely find moments when it 
will shut itself against its pretended master imperiously 
and obstinately. To the eyes of the very peasant in the 
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field, this sublime truth was laid open—not only that a 
Tyrant’s domain of knowledge is narrow, but melancholy 
as narrow; inasmuch as—from all that is lovely, 
dignified, or exhilarating in the prospect of human nature 
—he is inexorably cut off; and therefore he is inwardly 
helpless and forlorn. * 

Was not their hope in this—twofold hope ; from the 
weakness of him who had thus counteracted himself; 
and a hope, still more cheering, from the strength of 
those who had been disburthened of a cleaving curse by 
an ordinance of Providence—employing their most wilful 
and determined enemy to perform for them the best 
service which man could perform ? The work of libera¬ 
tion was virtually accomplished—we mi^ht almost say, 
established. The interests of the people were taken from 
a government whose sole aim it had been to prop up the 
last remains of its own decrepitude by betraying those 
whom it was its duty to protect;—withdrawn from sucb 
hands, to be committed to those of the people; at a time 
when the double affliction which Spain had endured, and 
the return of affliction with which she was threatened, 
made it impossible that the emancipated Nation could 
abuse its new-born strength to any subsuntial injury of 
itself.—Infinitely less favourable to all good ends was 
the condition of the French people when, a few years 
past, a Revolution made them, for a season, their own 
masters,—rid them from the incumbrance of superannu¬ 
ated institutions—the galling pressure of so many unjust 
laws—and the tyranny of bad customs. The Spaniards 
became their own masters: and the blessing lay in this, 
that they became so at once: there had not b^n time 
for thein to court their power: their fancies had not been 
fed to wantonness by ever-changing temptations: obstin- 
♦acy in them could not have leagued itself with trivial 
opinions; petty hatreds had not accumulated to masses 
of strength conflicting perniciously with each other: 
vanity with them had not found leisure to flourish-—nor 
presumption: they did not assume their authority,—^it 
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was given them,—it was thrust upon them. The perfidy 
and tyranny of Napoleon compelled,” says the Junta of 
Seville in words before quoted, “the whole Nation to 
take up arms and to choose itself a form of government; 
and, in the difficulties and dangers into which the French 
had plunged it, all—or nearly all—the provinces, as it 
were by the inspiration of Heaven and in a manner little 
short of miraculous, created Supreme Juntas—delivered 
themselves up to their guidance—and placed in their 
hands the rights and the ultimate fate of Spain.”— 
Governments, thus newly issued from the people, could 
not but act from the spirit of the people—be organs of 
their life. And, though misery (by which I mean pain 
of mind not witfiout some consciousness of guilt) naturally 
disorders the understanding and perverts the moral 
sense,—calamity (that is suffering, individual or national, 
when it has been indicted by one to whom no injury has 
been done or provocation given) ever brings wisdom 
along with it; and, whatever outward agitation it may 
cause, does inwardly rectify the will. 

Bift more was required; not merely judicious desires; 
not alone an eye from which the scales had dropped off 
—which could see widely and clearly; but a mighty 
hand was wanting. The government had been formed; 
and it could not but recollect that the condition of Spain 
did not exact from her children, as a first requisite, 
virtues like those due and familiar impulses of Spring¬ 
time by which things are revived and carried forward in 
accustomed health according to established order—not 
power so much for a renewal as for a birth—labour by 
throes and violence;—a chaos was to be conquered—a 
work of creation begun and consummated ;—and after¬ 
wards the seasons were to advance, and continue their 
gracious revolutions. The powers, which were needfuk 
for the people to enter upon and assist in this work, had 
been given; we have seen that they had been bountifully 
conferred. The Nation had been thrown into—rather, 
liffed up to—that state when conscience, for the body of 
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the people, is not merely an in&IUble monitor (which 
may be heard and disr^rded); but, by combining— 
with the attributes of insight to perceive, and of inevitable 
presence to admonish and enjoin—the attribute of 
passion to enforce, it was truly an all-powerful deity in 
the soul. 

Oh 1 let but any man, who has a care for the pro¬ 
gressive happiness of the species, peruse merely that 
epitome of Spanish wisdom and benevolence and am¬ 
plitude of mind for highest deeds ” which, in the former 
part of this investigation, I have laid before the reader : 
let him listen to the reports—which they, who really 
have had means of knowledge, and who are worthy to 
speak upon the subject, will give to him—of the things 
done or endured in every corner of Spain ; and he will 
see what emancipation had there been cflected in the 
mind ;—how far the perceptions—the impulses—and the 
actions also—had outstripped the habit and the char¬ 
acter, and consequently were in a process of pennanently 
elevating both ; and how much farther (alas ! by infinite 
degrees) the principles and practice of a people, with 
great objects before them to concentrate their love and 
their hatred, transcend the principles and practice of 
governments; not excepting those which, in their con¬ 
stitution and ordinary conduct, furnish the least matter 
for complaint. 

Then it was—when the people of Spain were thus 
roused; after this manner released from the natal 
burthen of that government which had bowed them to 
the ground; in the free use of their understandings, and 
in the play and “ noble rage ” of their passions; while 
yet the new authorities, which they had generated, were 
truly living members of their body, and (as I have said) 
organs of their life: when that numerous people were in 
a stage of their journey which could not be accomplished 
without the spirit which was then prevalent in them, and 
which (as might be feared) would too soon abate of 
itself then it was that we—not we, but the heads of 
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the British army and Nation—when, if they could not 
breathe a favouring breath, they ought at least to have 
stood at an awful distance—stepped in with their forms, 
their impediments, their rotten customs and precedents, 
their narrow desires, their busy and purblind fears; and 
called out to these aspiring travellers to halt—“ For ye 
are in a dream ” ; confounded them (for it was the voice 
of a seeming friend that spoke); and spell-bound them, 
as far as was possible, by an instrument framed “ in the 
eclipse ” and sealed “ with curses dark.”—In a word, we 
had the power to act up to the most sacred letter of 
justice—and this at a time when the mandates of justice 
were of an affecting obligation such as had never before 
been witnessed; and we plunged into the lowest depths 
of injustice:—We had power to give a brotherly aid to 
our Allies in supporting the mighty world which their 
shoulders had undertaken to uphold; and, while they 
were expecting from us this aid, we undermined—with¬ 
out forewarning them—the ground upon which they 
stood. The evil is incalculable; and the stain will 
cleave to the British name as long as the story of this 
island shall endure. 

Did we not (if, from this comprehensive feeling of 
sorrow, I may for a moment descend to particulars)— 
did we not send forth a general, one whom, since his 
return. Court, and Parliament, and Army, have been at 
strife with each other which shall most caress and 
applaud—a general, who, in defending the armistice 
which he himself had signed, said in open Court that he 
deemed that the French army was entitled to such terms. 
The people of Spain had, through the Supreme Junta of 
Seville, thus spoken of this same army: “Ye have, among 
yourselves, the objects of your vengeance j—attack them; 
—they are but. a handful of miserable panic-struck 
men, humiliated and conquered already by their perfidy 
and cruelties;—resist and destroy them: our united 
efforts will extirpate this perfidious nation.” The same 
Spaniards had stud (speaking ofiicially of the state of 
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the whole Peninsula, and no doubt with their eye 
especially upon this army in Portugal)—“ Our enemies 
have taken up exactly those positions in which they may 
most easily be destroyed ”—Where then did the British 
General find this right and title of the French army in 
Portugal ? “ Because,” says he in military language, '* it 
was not broken.”—Of the Man, and of the understand¬ 
ing and heart of the man—of the CITIZEN, who could 
think and feel after this manner in such circumstances, 
it is needless to speak ; but to the General 1 will say. 
This is most pitiable pedantry. If the instinctive 
wisdom of your Ally could not be understood, you might 
at least have remembered the resolute policy of your 
enemy. The French army was not broken ? Break it 
then—wither it—pursue it with unrelenting warfare— 
hunt it out of its holds ;—if impetuosity be not justifiable, 
have recourse to patience—to watchfulness—to ob¬ 
stinacy : at all events, never for a moment forget who 
the foe is—and that he is in your power. This is the 
example which the French Ruler and his Generals have 
given you at Ulm—at Lubeck—in Switzerland—over 
the whole plain of Prussia—every where;—and this for 
the worst deeds of darkness; while yours was the 
noblest service of light. 

This remonstrance has been forced from me by in¬ 
dignation :—let me explain in what sense I propose, 
with calmer thought, that the example of our enemy 
should be imitated.—The laws and customs of war, and 
the maxims of p)olicy, have all had their foundation in 
reason and humanity; and their object has been the 
attainment or security of some real or supposed—some 
positive or relative—good. They are established among 
men as ready guides for the understanding, and authori¬ 
ties to which the passions are taught to pay deference. 
But the relations of things to each other are perpetually 
changing; and in course of time many of these leaders 
and masters, by losing part of their power to do service 
and sometimes the whole, forfeit in proportion their 
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right to obedience. Accordingly they are disregarded 
in some instances, and sink insensibly into neglect with 
the general improvement of society. But they often 
survive when they have become an oppression and a 
hindrance which cannot be cast oft decisively, but by an 
impulse—rising either from the absolute knowledge of 
good and great men,—or from the partial insight which 
is given to superior minds, though of a vitiated moral 
constitution,—or lastly from that blind enei^y and those 
habits of daring which are often found in men who, 
checked by no restraint of morality, sufter their evil 
passions to gain extraordinary strength in extraordinary 
circumstances. By any of these forces may the tyranny 
be broken through. We have seen, in the conduct of 
our Countrymen, to what degree it tempts to weak 
actions,—and furnishes excuse for them, admitted by 
those who sit as judges. 1 wish then that we could so 
far imitate our enemies as, like them, to shake oft these 
bonds ; but not, like them, from the worst—but from 
the worthiest impulse. If this were done, we should 
have learned how much of their practice would har¬ 
monise with justice; have learned to distinguish between 
those rules which ought to be wholly abandoned, and 
those which deserve to be retained; and should have 
known when, and to what point, they ought to be 
trusted.—But how is this to be? Power of mind is 
wanting, where there is power of place. Even we can¬ 
not, as a beginning of a new journey, force or win our 
way into the current of success, the flattering motion of 
which would awaken intellectual courage—the only sub¬ 
stitute which is able to perform any arduous part of the 
secondary work of “ heroic wisdom " ;—I mean, execute 
happily any of its prudential regulations. In the person 
of our enemy and his chieftains we have living examples 
how wicked men of ordinary talents are emboldened by 
success. There is a kindliness, as they feel, in the 
nature of advancement; and prosperity is their Genius. 
But let us know and remembw that this prosperity, with 
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all the tenible features which it has gradually assumed, 
is a child of noble parents—Liberty and Philanthropic 
Love. Perverted as the creature is which it has grown 
up to (rather, into which it has passed),—from no inferior 
stock could it have issued. It is the Fallen Spirit, triumph* 
ant in misdeeds, ediich was formerly a blessed Angel. 

If then (to return to ourselves) there be such strong 
obsucics in the way of our drawing benefit either from 
the maxims of policy or the principles of justice : what 
hope remains that the British Nation should repair, by 
its future conduct, the injury which has been done ?— 
We cannot ads'ance a step towards a rational answer to 
this question—without previously adverting to the 
original sources of our miscarriages ; which are these:— 
First; a want, in the minds of the members of govern* 
ment and public functionaries, of knowledge indis* 
pensable for this service; and, secondly, a want of 
power, in the same persons .icting in their corporate 
capacities, to give effect to the knowledge which in¬ 
dividually they possess.—Of the latter source of weak¬ 
ness,—this inability as caused by decay in the machine 
of government, and by illegitimate forces which are 
checking and controuling its constitutional motions,— 
I have not spoken, nor shall I now speak: for 1 have 
judged it best to suspend my task for a while: and this 
subject, being in its nature delicate, ought not to be 
lightly or transiently touched. Besides, no immtdiaie 
effect can be expected from the soundest and most unex¬ 
ceptionable doctrines which might be laid down for the 
correcting of this evil.—The former source of weakness, 
—namely, the want of appropriate and indispensable 
knowledge,—has, in the past investigation, been reached, 
and shall be further laid open; qot without a hope of 
some result of immediaU go^ by a direct application to 
the mind; and in full confidence that the best and surest 
way to render operative that knowledge which is already 
possessed—is to increase the stock of knowledge. 

Here let roe avow that I undertook this present labour 
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as a serious duty; rather, that it was forced (and has 
been unremittingly pressed) upon me by a perception of 
justice united with strength of feeling;—in a word, by 
that power of conscience, calm or impassioned, to which 
throughout I have done reverence as the animating 
spirit of the cause. My work was begun and prosecuted 
under this controul:—and with the accompanying satis¬ 
faction that no charge of presumption could, by a 
thinking mind, be brought against me; though I had 
taken upon myself to offer instruction to men who, if 
they possess not talents and acquirements, have no title 
to the high stations which they hold; who also, by 
holding those stations, are understood to obtain certain 
benefit of experience and of knowledge not otherwise to 
be gained ; and who have a further claim to deference— 
founded upon reputation, even when it is spurious (as 
much of the reputation of men high in power must 
necessarily be; their errors being veiled and palliated by 
the authority attached to their office; while that same 
authority gives more than due weight and effect to their 
wiser opinions). Yet, notwithstanding all this, I did 
not fear the censure of having unbecomingly obtruded 
counsels or remonstrances. For there can be no pre¬ 
sumption, upon a call so affecting as the present, in an 
attempt to assert the sanctity and to display the efficacy 
of principles and passions which arc the natural birth¬ 
right of man ; to some share of which all arc born ; but 
an inheritance which may be alienated or consumed ; 
and by none more readily and assuredly than by those 
who are most eager for the praise of policy, of prudence, 
of sagacity, and of all those qualities which are the 
darling virtues of the worldly-wise. Moreover; the 
evidence to which I • have made appeal, in order to 
establish the truth, is not locked up in cabinets; but is 
accessible to all; as it exists in the bosoms of men—in 
the appearances and intercourse of daily life—in the 
details of passing events—and in general history. And 
more especially is its right import within the reach of 
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him who—taking no part in |niblic measures, and having 
no concern in the changes of things but as they affect 
what is most precious in his country and humanity—wilt 
doubtless be more alive to those genuine sensations 
which are the materials of sound judgment. Nor is it 
to be overlooked that such a man may have more leisure 
(and probably will have a stronger inclination) to com¬ 
municate with the records of past ages. 

Deeming myself justified then in what has been said, 
—1 wilt continue to lay open (and, in some degree, to 
account for) those privations in the materials of judg¬ 
ment, and those delusions of opinion, and infirmities of 
mind, to which practical St.itcsmen, and iiarticularly 
such as are high in office, are more than other men 
subject;—as coni.aining an answer to th.it question, so 
interesting at this juncture,— How far is it in our power 
to make amends for the harm done ? 

After the view of things which has been taken,—we 
may confidently affinn that nothing but a knowledge of 
human nature directing the operations of our govern¬ 
ment, can give it a right to an intimate .association with 
a cause which is that of human nature. 1 say, an inti¬ 
mate association founded on the right of thorough 
knowledge;—to contradistinguish this best mode of 
exertion from another which migin found its right upon 
a vast and comm.inding military power put forth with 
manifestation of sincere intentions to benefit our Allies 
—from a conviction merely of policy th.it their liberty, 
independence, and honour, are our genuine gain;—to 
distinguish the pure brotherly connection from this other 
(in its appearance at least more magisterial) which such 
a power, guided by such intention uniformly displayed, 
might authorise. But of the former connection (which 
supposes the main military effort to be made, even at 
present, by the people of the Peninsula on whom the 
moral interest more closely presses), and of the know¬ 
ledge which it demands, 1 have hitherto spoken—and 
have further to speak. 

VOL. 1 Q 
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It is plain H priori that the minds of Statesmen and 
Courtiers are unfavourable to the growth of this know¬ 
ledge. For they are in a situation exclusive and 
artificial; which has the further disadvantage, that it 
does not separate men from men by collateral partitions 
which leave, along with difference, a sense of equality— 
that they, who are divided, are yet upon the same level; 
but by a degree of superiority which can scarcely fail to 
be accompanied with more or less of pride. This situa¬ 
tion therefore must be eminently unfavourable for the 
reception and establishment of that knowledge which is 
founded not upon things but upon sensations;—sensa¬ 
tions which are general, and under general influences 
(and this it is which makes them what they are, and 
gives them their importance);—not uiion things which 
may be brought; but upon sensations which must be 
met. Passing by the kindred and usually accompanying 
influence of birth in a certain rank—and, where education 
has been pre-defined from childhood for the express 
purpose of future political power, the tendency of such 
education to warp (and therefore weaken) the intellect; 
we may join at once, with the privation which I have 
been noticing, a delusion equally common. It is this: 
that practical Statesmen assume too much credit to 
themselves for their ability to see into the motives and 
manage the selfish passions of their immediate agents 
and dependants; and for the skill with which they baffle 
or resist the aims of their opponents. A promptness in 
looking through the most superficial part of the characters 
of those men—who, by the very circumstance of their 
contending ambitiously for the rewards and honours of 
government, are separated from the mass of the society 
to which they belong—is mistaken for a knowledge of 
human kind. Hence, where higher knowledge is a 
prime requisite, they not only arc unfurnished, but, being 
unconscious that they are so, they look down contemptu¬ 
ously upon those who endeavour to supply (in some 
degree) their want.—The instincts of natural and social 
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man; the deeper emotions; the simpler feelings; the 
spacious range of the disinterested imagination; the 
pride in country (for country’s sake, when to serve has 
not been a formal profession—and the mind is therefore 
left in a state of dignity only to be surpassed by having 
served nobly and generously; the instantaneous accom¬ 
plishment in which they start up who, upon a searching 
call, stir for the Land which they love—not from personal 
motives, but for a reward which is undefined and cannot 
be missed ; the solemn fraternity which a great Nation 
composes—gathered together, in a stormy season, under 
the shade of ancestral feeling ; the delicacy of moral 
honour which peiA-adcs the mimls of a |)copie, when 
despiiir has been suddenly throwit off and expectations 
are lofty; the apprehcnsivcncss to a touch unkindly or 
irreverent, where sympathy is at once exactetl as a 
tribute and welcomed as a gift; the power of injustice 
and inordinate calamity to transmute, to invigorate, and 
to govern—to sweep away the barriers of opinion—to 
reduce under submission passions purely evil to exalt 
the nature of indifferent qualities, and to render them 
fit com|xinions for the absolute virtues with which they 
are summoned to associate—to consecrate passions 
which, if not bad in themselves, arc of such tenrircr that, 
in the calm of ordinary life, they arc rightly deemed so 
—to correct and embody these passions- -and, without 
weakening them (nay, with tenfold addition to their 
strength), to make them worthy of taking their place as 
the advanced guard of hope, when a sublime movement 
of deliverance is to be originated ;—these arrangements 
and resources of nature, these ways and means of society, 
have so little connection with those others upon which 
a ruling minister of a long-established government is 
accustomed to depend; these—elements as it were of a 
universe, functions of a living body—are so opposite, in 
their mode of action, to the formal machine which it has 
been his pride to manage;—that he has but a faint 
perception of their immediate efficacy; knows not the 
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facility with which they assimilate with other powers; 
nor the property by which such of them—as, from 
necessity of nature, must change or 4)ass away—^will, 
under wise and fearless management, surely generate 
lawful successors to fill their place when their appropriate 
work is performed. Nay, of the majority of men, who 
are usually found in high stations under old governments, 
it may without injustice be said; that, when they look 
about them in times (alas 1 too rare) which present the 
glorious product of such agency to their eyes, they have 
not a right to say—with a dejected man in the midst of 
the woods, the rivers, the mountains, the sunshine, and 
shadows of some transcendent landscape— 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are: 

These spectators neither see nor feel. And it is from 
the blindness and insensibility of these, and the train 
whom they draw along with them, that the throes of 
nations have been so ill recompensed by the births which 
have followed ; and that revolutions, after passing from 
crime to crime and from sorrow to sorrow, have often 
ended in throwing back such heavy reproaches of de¬ 
lusiveness upon their first promises. 

I am satisfied that no enlightened Patriot will impute 
to me a wish to disparage the characters of men high in 
authority, or to detract from the estimation which is 
fairly due to them. My purpose is to guard against 
unreasonable expectations. That specific knowledge,— 
the paramount importance of which, in the present con¬ 
dition of Europe, I am insisting upon,—they, who usually 
fill places of high trust in old governments, neither do¬ 
nor, for the most part, can—possess: nor is it necessary, 
for the administmtion of affairs in ordinary circumstances, 
that they should.—^Tlie progress of their own country, 
and of the other nations of the world, in civilisation, in 
true refinement, in science, in religion, in morals, and 
in all the real wealth of humanity, might inde^ be 
quideer, and ndght correspond more happily with the 
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wishes of the bmevolent,—if Governors better under¬ 
stood the radiments of nature as studied in the walks of 
common life; if they were men who had themselves felt 
every strong emotion ** inspired by nature and by fortune 
taught’*; and could calculate upon the force of the 
grander passions. Yet, at the same time, there is 
temptation in this. To know may seduce; and to have 
been agitated may compel Arduous cares are attractive 
for their own sakes. Great talents are naturally driven 
towards haxard and difficulty; as it is there that they are 
most sure to find their exercise, and their evidence, and 
joy in anticipated triumph—the liveliest of all sensations. 
Moreover; magnificent desires, when least under the bias 
of personal feeling, dispose the mind—more th.an itself is 
conscious of—to regard commotion with complacency, and 
towatch the aggravations of distress with welcoming; from 
an immoderate confidence that, when the appointed day 
shall come, it will be in the power of intellect to relieve. 
There is danger in being a zealot in any cause—not 
excepting that of humanity. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that the incapacity and ignorance of the regular agents 
of long-established governments do not prevent some 
progress in the dearest concerns of men; and that 
society may owe to these very deficiencies, and to the 
tame and unenterprising course which they necessitate, 
much security and tranquil enjoyment 

Nor, on the other hand, (for reasons which may be 
added to those already given) is it so desirable as might 
at first sight be imagined, much less is it desirable as an 
absolute good, that men of comprehensive sensibility 
and tutored genius—either for the interests of mankind 
or for their own—should, in ordinary times, have vested 
in them political power. The Empire, which they hold, 
is more independent: its constituent paits are sustained 
by a stricter connection: the dominion is purer and of 
higher origin; as mind is more excellent than body—> 
die search of truth an employment more inherently 
dignified than the application of force—the detemtma- 
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tions of nature more venerable than the accidents of 
human institutioa Gtance and disorder, vexation and 
disappointment, malignity and perverseness within or 
without the mind, are a sad exchange for the steady and 
genial processes of reason. Moreover; worldly distinc¬ 
tions and offices of command do not lie in the path—nor 
are they any part of the appropriate retinue—of Philo¬ 
sophy and Virtue. Nothing, but a strong spirit of love, 
can counteract the consciousness of pre-eminence which 
ever attends pre-eminent intellectual power with corre¬ 
spondent attainments; and this spirit of love is best 
encouraged by humility and simplicity in mind, manners, 
and conduct of life; virtues, to which wisdom leads. 
But,—though these be virtues in a Man, a Citizen, or 
a Sage,—they cannot be recommended to the especial 
culture of the Political or Military Functionary; and 
still less of the Civil Magistrate. Him, in the exercise 
of his functions, it will often become to carry himself 
highly and with state; in order that evil may be sup¬ 
pressed, and authority respected by those who have not 
understanding. The power also of office, whether the 
duties be discharged well or ill, will ensure a never- 
failing supply of flattery and praise: and of these—a 
man (becoming at once double-dealer and dupe) may, 
without impeachment of his modesty, receive as mu^ 
as his weakness inclines him to; under the shew that 
the hom;^e is not offered up to himself, but to that 
portion of the public dignity which is lodged in his 
person. But, whatever may be the cause, the fact is 
certain—that there is an unconquerable tendency in all 
power, save that of knowledge acting by and through 
knowledge, to injure the mind of him who exercises t^ 
power; so much so^ that best natures cannot escape the 
evil of such alliance. Nor is it less certain that things 
of soundest quality, issuing through a medium to which 
they have only an arbitrary relation, are vitiated: and 
it is inevitaUe that there should be a reiiscent unlundly 
influence to the heart of him from whom the gift, thus 
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uafiurly dealt with, piocecded.—In illustration of these 
remarks, as ctumeo^ with the management of States, 
we need only refer to the Empire of China—where 
superior endowments of mind and acquisitions of learn¬ 
ing are the sole acknowledged title to offices of great 
trust; and yet in no country is the government more 
bigoted or intolerant, or society less progressive. 

To prevent misconception; and to silence (at least 
to throw discredit upon) the clamours of ignorance;—I 
have thought proper thus, in some sort, to strike a 
balance between the claims of men of routine—and men 
of original and accomplished minds^—to the management 
of State affairs in ordinary circumstances. Hut ours is 
not an age of this character: and,—after having seen 
such a long series of miKonduct, so many unjustifiable 
attempts made and sometimes carried into effect, good 
endeavours frustrated, disinterested wishes thwarted, and 
benevolent hopes disappointed,—it is reasonable that 
we should endeavour to ascertain to what cause these 
evils are to be ascribed. 1 have directed the attention 
of the Reader to one primary cause: and can he doubt 
of its existence, and of the operation which I have 
attributed to it ? 

In the course of the last thirty years we have seen 
two wars waged against Liberty—the American war, 
and the war against the French People in the early 
stages of their Revolution. In the latter instance the 
Emigrants and the Continental Powers and the British 
did, in all their expectations and in every movement of 
their efforts, manifest a common ignorance-originating 
in the same source. And, for what more especially 
belongs to ourselves at this time, we may affirm—that 
the same presumptuous irreverence of the principles of 
justice, and blank insensibility to the affections of human 
nature, which determined the conduct of our government 
m those two wars agaimt liberty, have continued to 
accompany its exertions in the present struggle for 
Ubetty,—and have rendered them limitless. The British 
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government deems (no doubt), on its own part, that its 
intentions are good. It must not deceive itself; nor 
must we deceive ourselves. Intentions—thoroughly 
good—could not mingle with the -unblessed actions 
which we have witnessed. A disinterested and pure 
intentibn is a light that guides as well as cheers, and 
renders desperate lapses impossible. 

Our duty is—our aim ought to be—to employ the 
true means of liberty and virtue for the ends of liberty 
and virtue. In such policy, thoroughly understood, 
there is fitness and concord and rational subordination; 
it deserves a higher name—organisation, health, and 
grandeur. Contrast, in a single instance, the two pro* 
cesses; and the qualifications which they require. The 
ministers of that period found it an easy task to hire a 
band of Hessians, and to send it across the Atlantic, 
that they might assist in bringing the Americans (accord¬ 
ing to the phrase then prevalent) /o reason. The force, 
with which these troops would attack, was gross,— 
tangible,—and might be calculated; but the spirit of 
resistance, which their presence would create, was subtle 
—ethereal—mighty—and incalculable. Accordingly, 
from the moment when these foreigners landed—men 
who had no interest, no business, in the quarrel, but 
what the wages of their master bound him to, and he 
imposed upon his miserable slaves;—nay, from the first 
rumour of their destination, the success of the British 
was (as hath since been affirmed by judicious Americans) 
impossible. 

The British government of the present day have been 
seduced, as we have seen, by the same commonplace 
fficiiities on the one side; and have been equally blind 
on the other. A physical auxiliar force of thirty-five 
thousand men is to be added to the army of Spain: but 
the moral energy, which thereby might be t^en away 
from the principal, is overlooked or slighted; the material 
being too fine for their calculation. What does it avail 
to graft a bough upon a tree; if tins be done so igntm- 
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aotly and rasbiy that the trank, which can aione supply 
the sap by which the whole must flourish, receives a 
deadly wound ? P^pable eflects of the Convention of 
Cintra, and self-contndicting consequences even in the 
matter especially aimed at, may be seen in the necessity 
which it enuiled of leaving 8000 British troops to 
protect Portuguese traitors from punishment by the laws 
of their country. A still more serious and fatal contra* 
diction lies in this—that the English army was made an 
instrument of injustice, and was dishonoured, in order 
that it might be hurried forward to uphold a cause which 
could have no life but by justice and honour. The 
Nation knows how that army languished in the heart of 
Spain; that it accomplished nothing except its retreat, 
is sure; what great service it might have performed, if 
it had moved from a different impulse, we have shewn. 

It surely then behoves those who arc in authority— 
to look to the state of their own minds. There is indeed 
an inherent impossibility that they should be equal to 
the arduous duties which have devolved upon them: but 
it is not unreasonable to hope that something higher 
might be aimed at; and that the People might see, upon 
great occasions,—in the practice of its Rulers—a more 
adequate reflection of its own wisdom and virtue. Our 
Rulers, I repeat, must begin with their own minds. 
This is a precept of immediate urgency; and, if attended 
to, might be productive of immediate good. 1 will 
follow it. with further conclusions directly referring to 
future conduct 

1 will not suppose that any ministry of this country 
can be so abject, so insensible, and unwise, as to aban¬ 
don the Spaniards and Portuguese while there is a 
Patriot in arms; or, if the people should for a time be 
subjugated, to deny them assistance the momtat they 
rise to require it again. 1 cannot think so unfavourably 
of my country as to suppose this possible. Let men in 
power, however, take cate (and let the nation be equally 
careful) mrt to receive any reports from our aimy-~of 
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the disposition of the Spanish people—without mistrust 
The British generals, who were in Portugal (the whole 
body of them,i according to the statement of Sir Hew 
Dalrymple), approved of the Convention of Cintra; and 
have thereby shewn that their communications are not 
to be relied upon in this case. And indeed there is not 
any information, which we can receive upon this subject, 
that is so little trustworthy as that which comes from 
our army—or from any part of it The opportunities 
of notice, afforded to soldiers in actual service, must 
necessarily be very limited; and a thousand things stand 
in the way of their power to make a right use of these. 
But a retreating army, in the country of an Ally;— 
harassed and dissatisfied; willing to find a reason for 
its failures in any thing but itself, and actually not with¬ 
out much solid ground for complaint; retreating; some¬ 
times, perhaps, fugitive; and, in its disorder, tempted 
(and even forced) to commit offences upon the people 
of the district through which it passes; while they, in 
their turn, are filled with fear and inconsiderate anger; 
—an army, in such a condition, must needs be incap¬ 
able of seeing objects as they really are; and, at the 
same time, all things must change in its presence, and 
put on their most unfiivourable appearances. 

Deeming it then not to be doubted that the British 
government will continue its endeavours to support its 
Allies; one or other of two maxims of policy follows 
obviously from the painful truths which we have been 
considering:—Either, first, that we should put forth to 
the utmost our strength as a military power—strain it 
to the very last point, and prepare (no erect mind win 
start at the proposition) to pour into the Peninsula a 
fbrc6 of two hundred thousand men or more,—and make 
ourselves for a time, upon Spanish ground, principals in 

t From this number, however, most be excepted the gallant and 
patriotic General Ferguson. For that officer has had the wrtoe 
publicly and in the most emphatic manner, upon two occasions, to 
leprobate the whtde transacthw. 
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the ccmtest; or, secondly, that we should direct our 
attention to giving support rather in Tiliir/r than in Men. 

The former plan, though requiring a great effort and 
many sacrifices, is (I have no doubt) practicable: its 
difficulties would yield to a bold and eneigetic Ministry, 
in despite of the present constitution of Parliament 
The Militia, if they had been called upon at the begin¬ 
ning of the rising in the Peninsula, would (1 believe)— 
almost to a man—have offered their services: so would 
many of the Volunteers in their individual capacity. 
They would do so still The advantages of this plan 
would be—that the power, which would attend it, must 
(ifjudiciously directed) ensure unity of effort; taming 
down, by its dignity, the discords which ustially prevail 
among allied armies; and subordinating to itself the 
affections of the Spanish and Portuguese by the palpable 
service which it was rendering to their Country. A 
further encouragement for adopting this plan he will 
find, who perceives that the military power of our Enemy 
is not in substance so formidable, by many—many 
degrees of terror; as outwardly it appears to The 
last campaign has not been wholly without adv.intage: 
since it has proved that the French troops are indebted, 
for their victories, to the imbecility of their opponents 
Cur more than to their ovm discipline or courage—or 
even to the skill and talents of their Generals. There 
* is a superstition hanging over us which the efforts of our 
army (not to speak of the Spaniards) have, I hope, 
removed.—But their mighty numbers!—In that is a 
delusion of another kind. In the former instance, year 
after year we imagined things to be what they were not: 
and in this, by a more Cstal mid more common delusion, 
the thought of what things really are—precludes the 
thought of what in a moment they may become: the 
mind, overlaid 1^ the present, cannot lift itself to attain 
a i^pse of the future. 

All—^which is comparatively inherent, or can lay 
drum to any degree of permanence, in the tyranny which 
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the French Nation maintains over Europe—rests upon 
two foundations:—First; Upon the despotic rule which 
has been established in France over a powerful People 
who have lately passed from a state of revolution, in 
which they supported a struggle begun for domestic 
liberty, and long continued for liberty and national 
independence:—and, secondly, upon the personal charac¬ 
ter of the Man by whom that rule is exercised. 

As to the former; every one knows that Despotism, 
in a general sense, is but another word for weakness. 
Let one generation disappear; and a people over whom 
such rule has been extended, if it have not virtue to 
free itself, is condemned to embarrassment in the opera¬ 
tions of its government, and to perpetual languor; with 
no better hope than that which may spring from the 
diseased activity of some particular Prince on whom the 
authority may happen to devolve. This, if it takes a 
regular hereditary course: but,—if the succession be 
interrupted, and the supreme power frequently usurped 
or given by election,—worse evils follow. Science and 
Art must dwindle, whether the power be hereditary or 
not: and the virtues of a Trajan or an Antonine are a 
hollow support for the feeling of contentment and happi¬ 
ness in the hearts of their subjects: such virtues are 
even a painiiil mockery;—something that is, and may 
vanish in a moment, and leave the monstrous crimes of 
a Caracalla or a Domitian in its place,—men, who are 
probably leaders of a long procession of their kind. The 
feebleness of despotic power we have had before our 
eyes in the late condition of Spain and Prussia; and in 
that of France before the Revolution; and in the present 
condition of Austria and Russia. But, in a new-bom 
aibitrary and military Government (especially i^ like 
that of France, it have been immediately preened by a 
popular Constitution), not only this weakness is not found; 
but it possesses, for the purposes of external aimoy- 
ance, a preternatural vigour. Many causes contribute 
U> tiris: we need only mention that, fitness—real or 
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supposed—beng necessarily the chief (and almost sole) 
recommendation to offices of trust, it is clear that such 
offices will in general be ably tilled; and their duties, 
comparatively, well executed: and that, from the con¬ 
junction of absolute civil and military authority in a 
single Person, there naturally follows promptness of 
decision ; concentration of ctTort; rapidity of motion ; and 
confidence that the movements m^e will be regularly 
supported. This is all which need now be said upon 
the subject of this first basis of French Tyranny. 

For the second—namely, the personal character of 
the Chief; I shall at present content myself with noting 
(to prevent misconception) that this basis is not laid in 
an^ superiority of talents in him, but in his utter rejection 
of the restraints of morality—in wickedness which ac¬ 
knowledges no limit but the extent of its own power. 
Let any one reflect a moment; and he will feel that a 
new world of forces is opened to a Being who has made 
this desperate leap. It is a tremendous principle to be 
adopted, and steadily adhered to, by a nv-in in the station 
which Buonaparte occupies; and he has taken the full 
benefit of it. What there is in this principle of weak, 
perilous, and self-destructive—I may find a grateful 
employment in endeavouring to shew upon some future 
occasion. But it is a duty which we owe to the present 
moment to proclaim—in vindication of the dignity of 
human nature, and for an admonition to men of prostrate 
spirit—that the dominion, which this Enemy of mankind 
holds, has neither been acquired nor is sustained by 
endowments of intellect which are rarely bestowed, or 
by uncommon accumulations of knowledge; but that it 
has risen from circumstances over which he had no 
influence; circumstances which, with the power they 
conferred, have stimulated passions whose natural food 
hath been and is ignorance; from the barbarian im¬ 
potence and insolence of a mind—originally of ordinary 
constitution—^lagging, m moral sentiment and knowledge, 
three hundred years behind the age in which it acts. 
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In such manner did the power originate; and, by the 
forces which I have described, is it maintained This 
should be declared: and it should be added—that the 
crimes of Buonaparte are more to be abhorred than 
those of other denaturalised creatures whose actions are 
painted in History; because the Author of those crimes 
is guilty with less temptation, and sins in the presence 
of a clearer light. 

No doubt in the command of almost the whole mili¬ 
tary force of Europe (the subject which called upon me 
to make these distinctions) he has, at this moment^ a 
third source of power which may be added to these two. 
He himself rates this last so high—either is, or affects 
to be, so persuaded of its pre-eminence—that he boldly 
announces to the world that it is madness, and even 
impiety, to resist him. And sorry may we be to re¬ 
member that there are British Senators, who (if a judg¬ 
ment may be formed from the language which they 
speak) are inclined to accompany him far in this opinion. 
But the enormity of this power has in it nothing inherent 
or permanent. Two signal overthrows in pitched battles 
would, I believe, go far to destroy it. Germans, Dutch, 
Italians, Swiss, Poles, would desert the army of Buona¬ 
parte, and dock to the standard of his Adversaries, 
from the moment they could look towards it with that 
confidence which one or two conspicuous victories would 
inspire. A regiment of 900 Swiss joined the British 
army in Portugal; and, if the French had been compelled 
to surrender as Prisoners of War, we should have seen 
that all those troops, who were not native Frenchmen, 
would (if encouragement had been given) have joined 
the British : and the opportunity that was lost of demon¬ 
strating this &ct—was not among the least of the mis¬ 
chief which attended the termination of the campaign. 
—-In a word; the vastness of Buonaparte’s military 
power is formidable—not because it is impossible to 
break it; but because it has not yet been penetrated. 
In this respect it may not inaptly be compared to & huge 
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pine'^MCst (such as ara found in the Northern parts of 
this Island^ whose ability to resist the storms is in its 
skirts: let ^t the blast once make an inroad; and it 
levels the forest, and sweeps it away at pleasure. A 
hundred thousand men, such as fought at Vimiera and 
Corunna, would accomplish three such victories as I 
have been anticipating. This Nation might command 
a iniliury force which would drive the French out of the 
Peninsula: I do not say that we could sustain there a 
military force which would prevent their re-entering; 
but that we could transplant thither, by a great elTort, 
one which would expel them ;—This I maintain: and 
it is matter of thought in which inhrm minds may find 
both reproach and instruction. The Sp.iniards could 
then take possession of their own fortresses; and have 
leisure to give themselves a blended civil and military 
organisation, complete and animated by liberty ; which, 
if once accomplished, they would lie able to protect 
themselves. The oppressed Continental Powers also, 
seeing such unquestionable proof that (Ireat Itritain was 
sincere and earnest, would lift their heads again ; and, 
by so doing, would lighten the burthen of war which 
might remain for the Spaniards. 

In treating of this plan—I have presumed that a 
General might be placed at the head of this great mili¬ 
tary power who would not sign a Treaty like that of the 
Convention of Cintra, and say (look at the proceedings 
of the Board of Inquiry) that he was determined to this 
by “ British interests ”; or frame any Treaty in the 
country of an Ally (save one purely militaiy for the 
honourable preservation, if necessary, of his own army 
or part of it) to which the sole, or even the main, induce¬ 
ment was—our interests contradistinguished from those 
of that Ally;—a General and a Ministry whose policy 
would be comprehensive enough to perceive thitt the 
tme wel£ue of Britain is best promoted by the inde¬ 
pendence, freedom, and honour of other Nations; and 
that ft is only by the diffusion and prevalence of these 
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virtues that French Tyranny can be ultimately reduced; 
or the influence of France over the rest of Europe brought 
within its natural and reasonable limits. 

If this attempt be “above the strain and temper” of 
the country, there remains only a plan laid down upon 
the other principle; namely, service (as far as is re¬ 
quired) in things rather than in men; that is, men being 
secondary to things. It is not, I fear, possible that the 
moral sentiments of the British Army or Government 
should accord with those of Spain in her present con¬ 
dition. Commanding power indeed (as hath been said), 
put forth in the repulse of the common enemy, would 
tend, more cflectually than any thing save the prevalence 
of true wisdom, to prevent disagreement, and to obviate 
any temporary injury which the moral spirit of the 
Spaniards might receive from us: at all events—such 
power, should there ensue any injury, would bring a 
solid compensation. But from a middle course—an 
association sufficiently intimate and wide to scatter every 
where unkindly passions, and yet unable to attain the 
salutary point of decisive power—no good is to be 
expected. Great would be the evil, at this momentous 
period, if the hatred of the Spaniards should look two 
ways. Let it be as steadily fixed upon the French, as 
the Pilot’s eye upon his mark. Military stores and arms 
should be furnished with unfailing liberality; let Troops 
also be supplied; but let these act separately,—taking 
strong positions upon the coast, if such can be found, 
to employ twice their numbers of the Enemy; and, 
above all, let there be floating Annies—keeping the 
Enemy in constant uncertainty where he is to be 
attacked. The peninsular frame of Spain and Portugal 
lays that region open to the full shock of British war¬ 
fare. Our Fleet and Army should act, wherever it is 
possible, as parts of one body—a right hand and a left; 
and the Enemy ought to be made to feel the force of 
both. 

But—^whatever plans be adopted—there can be no 
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success, unless the execution be entrusted to Generals 
of competent judgment. That the British Army swarms 
with those who are incompetent—is too plain from suc¬ 
cessive proofs in the transactions at Buenos Ayres, at 
Cintra, and in the result of the Board of Inquiry.—Nor 
must we see a General appointed to command—and 
required, at the same time, to frame his operations 
according to the opinion of an inferior Officer; an in¬ 
junction (for a recommendation, from such a quarter, 
amounts to an injunction) implying that a man had been 
appointed to a high station—of which the very |)ersons, 
who had appointed him, deemed him unworthy; else 
they must have known that he would endeavour to profit 
by the experience of any of his inferior officers, from the 
suggestions of his own understanding: at the same time 
—by denying to the General-in-Chief the free use of his 
own judgment, and by the act of announcing this pre¬ 
sumption of his incompetence to the man himself—such 
an indignity is put upon him, that his passions must of 
necessity be roused; so as to leave it scarcely possible 
that he could draw any benefit, which he might other¬ 
wise have drawn, from the local knowledge or talents of 
the individual to whom he was referred : and, lastly, this 
injunction virtually involves a subversion of all military 
subordination. In the better times of the House of 
Commons—a minister, who had presumed to write such 
a letter as that to which I allude, would have been im¬ 
peached. 

The Debates in Parliament, and measures of Govern¬ 
ment, every day furnish new proofs of the truths which 
1 have been attempting to establish—of the utter want 
of general principles ;—new and lamentable proofs 1 
This moment (while I am drawing towards a condusion) 

I team, from the newspaper reports, that the House of 
Commons has refused to declare that the Convention of 
Cintra disappointed the hopes astd expectations of the 
Nation. 

The motion, according to the letta^ of it, was iO- 
VOL. I R 
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framed; for the Convention might have been a very 
good one, and still have disappointed fhe hopes' and 
expectations of the Nation—as those might have been 
unwise: at all events, the words ought to have stood— 
the just and reasonable hopes of the Nation. But the 
hackneyed phrase eA'^disappoitUedhoPes and expectations” 
—should not have been used at all: it is a centre round 
which much delusion has gathered. The Convention 
not only did not satisfy the Nation’s hopes of good; but 
sunk it into a pitfall of unimagined and unimaginable 
evil. The hearts and understandings of the People tell 
them that the language of a proposed parliamentary 
resolution, upon this occasion, ought—not only to have 
been different in the letter—^but also widely different in 
the spirit: and the reader of these pages will have 
deduced, that no terms of reprobation could in severity 
exceed the offences involved in—and connected with— 
that instrument. But, while the grand keep of the castle 
of iniquity was to be stormed, we have seen nothing but 
a puny assault upon heaps of the scattered rubbish of 
the fortress; nay, for the most part, on some accidental 
mole-hills at its base. I do not speak thus in disrespect 
to the Right Hon. Gentleman who headed this attack. 
His mind, left to itself, would (I doubt not) have 
prompted something worthier and higher; but he moves 
in the phalanx of Party;—a spiritual Body; in which 
(by strange inconsistency) the hampering, weakening, 
and destroying, of every individual mind of which it is 
composed—is the law which must constitute the strength 
of the whole. The question was—whether principles, 
affecting the very existence of Society, had not been 
violated; and an arm lifted, and let fall, which sthick 
at the root of Honour; with the aggravation of the crime 
having been committed at this momentous period. But 
what relation is there between these principles and 
actions, and being in Place or out of it 7 If the People 
would constitutionally and resolutely assert their rights, 
their Representatives would be taught another lesson; 
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and for their own profit. Their understandings would 
be enriched accordingly: for it is there—there where 
least suspected—^that the want, from which this country 
suffers, chiefly lies. They err, who suppose that venality 
and corruption (though now spreading more and more) 
are the master-evils of this day: neither these nor im¬ 
moderate craving for power are so much to be deprecated, 
as the non-existence of a widely-ranging intellect; of an 
intellect which, if not efficacious to infuse truth as a vital 
fluid into the heart, might at least make it a powerful 
tool in the hand. Outward profession,—which, for 
practical purposes, is an act of most desirable sub¬ 
servience,—w’ould then wait upon those objects to which 
inward reverence, though not felt, was known to be due. 
Schemes of ample reach and true benefit would also 
promise best to ensure the rewards coveted by pcrson.al 
ambition: and men of baser passions, finding it their 
interest, would naturally combine to perform useful 
service under the direction of strong minds: while men 
of good intentions would have their own pure satisfaction ; 
and would exert themselves with more upright—I mean, 
more hopeful—cheerfulness, and more successfully. It 
is not therefore inordinate desire of wealth or power 
which is so injurious—as the means which are and must 
be employed, in the present intellectual condition of the 
Legislature, to sustain and secure that power: these arc 
at once an effect of barrenness, and a cause; acting, 
and mutually reacting, incessantly. An enlightened 
Friend has, in conversation, observed to the Author of 
these pages—that formerly the principles of men were 
better than they who held them; but that now (a for 
worse evil t) men are better than their principles. 1 
believe it:—of the deplorable quality and state of 
principles, the public proceedings in our Country furnish 
daily new proof It is however some consolation, at this 
present crisis, to find—that, of the thoughts and feelings 
littered during the two debates which led me to these 
painfol dedaratioDS, such—as approach towards truth 
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which has any dignity in it—come from the side of his 
Majesty’s Ministers.—But nq^e again those contradic¬ 
tions to which I have so often been obliged to advert. 
The Ministers advise his Majesty publicly to express 
sentiments of disapprobation upon the Convention of 
Cintra; and, when the question of the merits or 
demerits of this instrument comes before them in Parlia¬ 
ment, the same persons—who, as advisers of the crown, 
lately condemned the treaty—now, in their character of 
representatives of the people, by the manner in which 
they received this motion, have pronounced an encomium 
upon it. For, though (as I have said) the motion was 
inaccurately and inadequately worded, it was not set 
aside upon this ground. And the Parliament has there¬ 
fore persisted in withholding, from the insulted and 
injured People and from their Allies, the only reparation 
which perhaps it may be in its power to grant; has 
refused to signify its repentance and sorrow for what 
hath been done; without which, as a previous step, there 
can be no proof—no gratifying intimation even, to this 
Country or to its Allies, that the future efforts of the 
British Parliament are in a sincere spirit The guilt of 
the transaction therefore being neither repented of, nor 
atoned for; the course of evil is, by necessity, persevered 
in.—But let us turn to a brighter region. 

The events of the last year, gloriously destroying 
many frail fears, have placed—in the rank of serene and 
immortal truths—a proposition which, as an object of 
belief, hath in all ages been fondly cherished; namely— 
That a numerous Nation, determined to be free, may 
effect its purpose in despite of the mightiest power which 
a foreign Invader can bring agmnst it These events 
also have pointed out how, in the ways of Nature and 
under the guidance of Society, this happy end is to be 
attained: in other words, they have shewn that the cause 
of the People, in dangers and difficulties issuing from 
this quarter of oppression, is safe while it remains not 
only in the bosom but in the hands of the Peo|de; or 
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(what amounts to the. same thing) in those of a govern* 
ment a^ich, being truly from the People, is faithfully ybr 
them. While the power* remained with the provincial 
Juntas, that is, with ^e body natural of the community 
(for those authorities, newly generated in such adversity, 
were truly living members of that body); every thing 
prospered in Spain. Hopes of the best kind were opened 
out and encouraged; liberal opinions countenanced; and 
wise measures arranged: and last, and (except as pro* 
ceeding from these) least of all,—victories in the field, 
in the streets of the city, and upon the walls of the 
fortress. 

1 have heretofore styled it a blessing that the Spanish 
People beaune their own masters at once. It was a 
blessing; but not without much alloy; as the same 
disinterested generous passions, which preserved (and 
would for a season still ^ve preserved) them from a bad 
exercise of their power, impelled them to part with it too 
soon; before labours, hitherto neither tri^ nor thought- 
of, had created throughout the country the minor ex¬ 
cellences indispensable for the performance of those 
labours; before powerful minds, not hitherto of general 
note, had found time to shew themselves; and before 
men, who were previously known, had undergone the 
proof of new situations. Much therefore was wanting 
to direct the general judgment in the choice of persons, 
when the second delegation took place; which was a 
removal (the first, we have seen, had not been so) of the 
power from the People. But, when a common centre 
became absolutely necessary, the power ought to have 
passed from the provincial Assemblies into the hands of 
the Cortes ; and into none else. 4 pernicious Oligarchy 
crept into the place of this comprehensive—this con¬ 
stitutional—this saving and majestic Assembly. Far be 
it from me to speak of the Supreme Junta with ill-advised 
condemnation: every man must feel for the distressful 
trials to winch Uiat Body has been exposed. But eighty 
men or a hundred, wi^' a king at their head veiled 
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under a cloud of fiction (we might say, with reference to 
the difficulties of this moment, begotten upon a cloud of 
fiction), could not be an ima^ of a Nation like that of 
Spain, or an adequate instrument of their power for their 
ends. The Assembly, from the smallness of its numbers, 
must have wanted breadth of wing to extend itself and 
brood over Spain with a quickening touch of warmth 
every where. If also, as hath been mentioned, there was 
a want of experience to determine the judgment in choice 
of persons; this same smallness of numbers must have 
unnecessarily increased the evil—by excluding many 
men of worth and talents which were so far known and 
allowed as that they would surely have been deputed to 
an Assembly upon a larger scale. Gratitude, habit, and 
numerous other causes must have given an undue pre¬ 
ponderance to birth, station, rank, and fortune; and 
have fixed the election, more than was reasonable, upon 
those who were most conspicuous for these distinctions; 
—men whose very virtue would incline them super- 
stitiously to respect established things, and to mistrust 
the People—towards whom not only a frank confidence 
but a forward generosity was the first of duties. I speak 
not of the vices to which such men would be liable, 
brought up under the discipline of a government ad¬ 
ministered like the old Monarchy of Spain ; the matter 
is both ungracious and too obvious. 

But I began with hope; and hope has inwardly 
accompanied me to the end. The whole course of the 
campaign, rightly interpreted, has justified my hope. In 
Madrid, in Ferrol, in Corunna, in every considerable 
place, and in every part of the country over which the 
French have re-exten(^ their dominion,—we learn, from 
their own reports, that the body of the People have 
shewed against them, to the last, the most determined 
hostility, fience it is clear that the lure, which the 
invading Usurper found himself constrained lately to 
hold out to the inferior orders society in the shape of 
various immunities, has totally failed: and therefitre he 
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turns for suj^port to imother quarter, and now attempts 
to cajole the wealthy and the privileg^ But this class 
has been uught, by late Decrees, what it has to expect 
from him; and how far he is to be conhded-in for iu 
especial interests. Many individuals, no doubt, he will 
seduce; but the bulk of the class, even if they could be 
insensible to more liberal feelings, cannot but be his 
enemies. This change, therefore, is not merely shifting 
ground; but retiring to a position which he himself has 
previously undermined. Here is confusion; and a power 
warring against itself. 

So will it ever fare with foreign Tyrants when (in 
spite of domestic abuses) a People, which has lived long, 
feels that it has a Country to love; and where the heart 
of that People is sound. Between the native inhabitants 
of France and Spain there has existed from the earliest 
period, and still does exist, an universal and utter dis> 
similitude in laws, actions, deportment, gait, manners, 
customs: Join mth this the difterence in the language, 
and the barrier of the Pyrenees; a separation and an 
opposition in great things, and an antipiithy in snmll. 
Ignorant then must he be of history and of the reports 
of travellers and residents in the two countries, or 
strangely inattentive to the constitution of human nature, 
who (this being true) can admit the belief thiit the 
Spaniards, numerous and powerful as they arc, will live 
under Frenchmen as their lords and masters. Let there 
be added to this inherent mutual rcpulsiveness—those 
recent indignities and horrible outrages; and we need 
not fear to say that such reconcilement is impossible; 
even without that further insuperable obstacle which we 
hope will exist, an establishment of a free Constitution 
in Spain.—^The intoxicated setter-up of Kings may fill 
his diary with pompous stories of the acclamations with 
which his solemn puppets are received; he may stuff 
their mouths with impious asseverations; and hire knees 
to bmid beftne them, and lips to answer with honied 
gteeUngs xA gratitude and hive; these cannot remove 
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the old heart, and put a new one into the bosom of the 
spectators. The whole is a pageant seen for a day 
among men in its passage to that “Limbo large and 
broad ” whither, as to their proper home; fleet 

All the unaccomplish’d works of Nature's hand, 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix’d. 

Dissolv'd an earth. 

Talk not of the perishable nature of enthusiasm ; and 
rise above a craving for perpetual manifestations of 
things. He is to be pitied whose eye can only be pierced 
by the light of a meridian sun, whose frame can only 
be warmed by the heat of midsummer. Let us hear no 
more of the little dependence to be had in war upon 
voluntary service. The things, with which we are 
primarily and mainly concerned, are inward passions; 
and not outward arrangements. These latter may be 
given at any time j when the parts, to be put together, 
are in readiness. Hatred and love, and each in its 
intensity, and pride (passions which, existing in the 
heart of a Nation, are inseparable from hope)—these 
elements being in constant preparation—enthusiasm will 
break out from them, or coalesce with them, upon the 
summons of a moment. And these passions are scarcely 
less than inextinguishable. The truth of this is recorded 
in the manners and hearts of North and South Britons, 
of Englishmen and Welshmen, on cither border of the 
Tweed and of the Esk, on both sides of the Severn and 
the Dee; an inscription legible, and in strong characters, 
which the tread of many and great blessings, continued 
through hundreds of years, has been unable to efface. 
The Sicilian Vespers are to this day a familiar game 
among the boys of the villages on the sides of Mount 
Etna, and through every comer of the Island; and 
“Exterminate the French Iis the action in their arms, 
and the word of triumph upon their tongues. He then 
is a sorry Statist, who desponds or despairs (nor is he 
less so who is too much elevated) from any crmsidelaticms 
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ccmnected with the quality of enthusiasm. Nothing is 
so easy as to sustain it by partial and gradual changes 
of iu object; and by placing it in the way of receiving 
new interpositions according to the need. The difficulty 
lies—not in kindling, feeding, or fanning the flame; but 
in continuing so to r^ulate the relations of things—that 
the fanning breeze and the feeding fuel shall come from 
no unworthy quarter, and shall neither of them be want* 
ing in appropriate consecration. The Spaniards have 
as great helps towards ensuring this, as ever were vouch* 
safed to a People. 

What then is to be desired ? Nothing but that the 
Government and the higher orders of society should deal 
sincerely towards the middle class and the lower; I 
mean, that the general temper should be sincere.—It is 
not required that every one should be disinterested, or 
zealous, or of one mind with his fellows. Selfishness or 
slackness in individuals, and in certain bodies of men 
also (and at times perhaps in all), have their use: else 
why should they exist ? Due circumspection and 
necessary activity, in those who arc sound, could not 
otherwise maintain themselves. The deficiencies in one 
quarter arc more than made up by consequent over* 
flowings in another. “ If my Neighbour fails,” says the 
true Patriot, “more devolves upon me.” Discord and 
even treason are not, in a country situated as Spain is, 
the pure evils which, upon a superficial view, they appear 
to be. Never are a people so livclily aebnonish^ of the 
love they bear their country, and of the pride which 
they have in their common parent, as when they hear 
of some parricidal attempt of a false brother. For this 
cause chiefly, in times of national danger, are their 
fancies so busy in suspicion; which under such shape, 
though oftentimes producing dire and pitiable effects, is 
notwithstanding in its general character no other than 
that habit which has grown out of the instinct of self* 
preservation—elev^ed into a wakeful and affectionate 
apprehenuon for the whole, and ennobling its {nrivate 
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and baser ways by the generous use to which they are 
converted. Nor ever has a good and loyal man such a 
swell of mind, such a clear insight into the constitution 
of virtue, and such a sublime sense of its power, as at 
the first tidings of some atrocious act of perfidy; when, 
having taken the alarm for human nature, a second 
thought recovers him; and his faith returns—gladsome 
from what has been revealed within himself, and awful 
from participation of the secrets in the profaner grove of 
humanity which that momentary blast laid open to his 
view. 

Of the ultimate independence of the Spanish Nation 
there is no reason to doubt: and for the immediate 
furtherance of the good cause, and a throwing-off of the 
yoke upon the first favourable opportunity by the different 
tracts of the country upon which it has been reimposcd, 
nothing is wanting but sincerity on the part of the 
government towards the provinces which are yet free. 
The first end to be secured by Spain is riddance of the 
enemy: the second, permanent independence: and the 
third, a free constitution of government; which will give 
their main (though far from sole) value to the other two; 
and without which little more than a formal independence, 
and perhaps scarcely that, can be secured. Humanity 
and honour, and justice, and all the sacred feelings 
connected with atonement, retribution, and satisfaction; 
shame that will not sleep, and the sting of unperformed 
duty; and all the powers of the mind, the memory that 
broads over the dead and turns to the living, the under¬ 
standing, the imagination, and the reason;—demand 
and enjoin that the wanton oppressor should be driven, 
with confusion and dismay, f^m the country which he 
has so heinously abused. 

This cannot be accomplished (scarcely can it be 
aimed at) without an accompanying and an inseparable 
resolution, in* the souls of the Spaniards, to be and 
remain their own masters; that is, to preserve them¬ 
selves in the rank of Men; and not tecome as the 
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Brute that is driven to the pasture, and cares not who 
owns him. It is a common saying among those who 
profess to be lovers of civil liberty, and give themselves 
some credit for understanding it,—that, if a Nation be 
not free, it is mere dust in the balance whether the 
slavery be bred at home, or comes from abroad; be of 
their own suffering, or of a stranger's imposing. They 
see little of the underground part of the tree of liberty, 
and know less of the nature of man, who can think thus. 
Where indeed there is an indisputable and immeasurable 
superiority in one nation over another; to be conquered 
may, in course of time, be a bencht to the inferior 
nation: and, upon this principle, some of the conquests 
of the Greeks and Romans may be justified. But in 
what of really useful or honourable arc the French 
superior to their Neighbours? Never far advanced, 
and, now barbarising apace, they may carry—amongst 
the sober and dignified Nations which surround them— 
much to be avoided, but little to be imitated. 

There is yet another case in which a People may be 
benefited by resignation or forfeiture of their rights as a 
separate independent State; I mean, where—of two 
contiguous or neighbouring countries, both included by 
nature under one conspicuously defined limit—the weaker 
is united with, or absorbed into, the more powerful; and 
one and the same Government is extended over both. 
This, with due patience and foresight, may (for the most 
part) be amicably effected, without the intervention of 
conquest; but—even should a violent course have been 
resorted to, and have proved successful—the result will 
be matter of congratulation rather than of regret, if the 
countries have been incorporated with an equitable 
participation of natural advantages and civil privileges. 
Who does not rejoice that former partitions have dis¬ 
appeared,—and that England, Scotland, and Wales, are 
under one I^slative and executive authority; and that 
Ireland (would that she had been more justly dealt with 1) 
fidlows the same destiny? The la^e and nutneroos 
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Fiefs, which interfered injuriously with the grand de¬ 
marcation assigned by nature to France, have long since 
been tmited and consolidated. The several independent 
Sovereignties of Italy (a country, the boundary of which 
is still more expressly traced out by nature; and which 
has no less the further definition and cement of country ' 
which Language prepares) have yet this good to aim at: 
and it will be a happy day for Europe, when the natives 
of Italy and the natives of Germany (whose duty is, in 
like manner, indicated to them) shall each dissolve the 
pernicious barriers which divide them, and form them¬ 
selves into a mighty People. But Spain, excepting a free 
union with Portugal, has no benefit of this kind to look 
for; she has long since attained it The Pyrenees on the 
one side, and the Sea on every other; the vast extent 
and great resources of the territory; a population numer¬ 
ous enough to defend itself against the whole world, and 
capable of great increase; language; and long duration 
of independence;—point out and command that the two 
nations of the Peninsula should be united in friendship 
and strict alliance; and, as soon as it may be effected 
without injustice, fonn one independent and indissoluble 
sovereignty. The Peninsula cannot be protected but by 
itself: it is too large a tree to be framed by nature for 
a station among underwoods; it must have power to 
toss its branches in the wind, and lift a bold forehead 
to the sun. 

Allowing that the " regni novitas ” should either compel 
or tempt the Usurper to do away some ancient abuses, 
and to accord certain insignificant privileges to the 
People upon the purlieus of the forest of Freedom (for 
assuredly he will never suffer them to enter the body of 
it); allowing this, and much more; that the mass of the 
Population would be placed in a condition outwardly 
more thriving—would be iettfr off (as the phrase in 
conversation is); it is still true that—in the act and 
consciousness of submission to an imposed lord and 
master, to a will not growing out of themselves, to the 
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edicts of another People their triumphant enemy—^there 
would be the loss of a sensation within for which nothing 
external, even though it should come close to the garden 
and the field—to the door and the fireside, can make 
amends. The Artisan and the Merchant (men of classes 
perhaps least attached to their native soil) would not be 
insensible to this loss; and the Mariner, in his thought* 
fill mood, would sadden under it upon the wide ocean. 
The central or cardinal feeling of these thoughts may, 
at a future time, furnish fit matter for the genius of some 
patriotic Spaniard to express in his own noble language 
—as an inscription for the Sword of Francis the First; 
if that Sword, which was so ingloriously and perfidiously 
surrendered, should ever, by the energies of Liberty, be 
recovered, and deposited in its ancient habitation in the 
Escurial. The Patriot will recollect that,—if the me¬ 
morial, then given up by the hand of the Government, 
had also been abandoned by the heart of the Peopfe, 
and that indignity patiently subscribed to,—his country 
would have been lost for ever. 

There are multitudes by whom, I know, these senti¬ 
ments will not be languidly received at this day; and 
sure I am—that, a hundred and fifty years ago, they 
would have been ardently welcomed by all. Hut, in 
many parts of Europe (and especially in our own country), 
men have been pressing forward, for some time, in a 
path which has betrayed by its fruitfulness; furnishing 
them constant employment for picking up things about 
their feet, when thoughts were perishing in their minds. 
While Mechanic Arts, Manufactures, Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce, and all those products of knowledge which are 
confined to gross—definite—and tangible objects, have, 
with the aid of Experimental Philosophy, been every day 
putting on. more brilliant colours; the splendour the 
Imagination has been fading; fusibility, which was 
formerly a generous nursling of rude Nature, has been 
chased from its ancient range in the wide domain of 
pstriodsm and tehgion nrith the weapons of derision by 
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a shadow calling itself Good Sense: calculations of 
presumptuous Expediency—groping its way among 
partial and temporary consequences—have been sub¬ 
stituted for the dictates of paramount and infallible 
Conscience, the supreme embracer of consequences: 
lifeless and circumspect Decencies have banished the 
graceful negligence and unsuspicious dignity of Virtue. 

The progress of these arts also, by furnishing such 
attractive stores of outward accommodation, has misled 
the higher orders of society in their more disinterested 
exertions for the service of the lower. Animal comforts 
have been rejoiced over, as if they were the end of being. 
A neater and more fertile garden ; a greener field; im¬ 
plements and utensils more apt; a dwelling more com¬ 
modious and better furnished;—let these be attained, 
say the actively benevolent, and we are sure not only of 
being in the right road, but of having successfully 
tenninated our journey. Now a country may advance, 
for some time, in this course with apparent profit: these 
accommodations, by zealous encouragement, may be 
attained: and still the Peasant or Artisan, their master, 
be a slave in mind; a slave rendered even more abject 
by the very tenure under which these possessions are 
held: and—if they veil from us this fact, or reconcile us 
to it—^they are worse than worthless. The springs of 
emotion may be relaxed or destroyed within him; he 
may have little thought of the past, and less interest 
in the future.—^The great end and difficulty of life for 
men of all classes, and especially difficult for those who 
live by manual labour, is a union of peace with innocent 
and laudable animation. Not by bread alone is the life 
of Man sustained; not by raiment alone is he warmed; 
—but by the genial and vernal inmate of the breast, 
which at once pushes forth and cherishes; by self- 
support and self-sufficing endeavours; by anticipations, 
apprehensions, and active remembrances; by elasticity 
under insult, and firm resistance to injury; by joy, and 
by love; by pride which his imagination gathers in firom 
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afiur; by patience, because life wants not promises; by 
admiration; by gratitude which—debasing him not when 
his fellow-being is its object—habitually expands itself, 
for his elevation, in complacency towards his Creator. 

Now, to the existence of these blessings, national 
independence is indispensable; and many of them it will 
itself produce and maintain. For it is some consolation 
to those who look back upon the history of the world to 
know—that, even without civil liberty, society may 
possess—diffused through its inner recesses in the minds 
even of its humblest members—something of dignified 
enjoyment But, without national independence, this is 
impossible The difference, between inbred oppression 
and that which is from without, is essentialj inasmuch 
as the former does not exclude, from the minds of a 
people, the feeling of being self-governed; docs not 
imply (as the latter docs, when patiently submitted to) 
an abandonment of the first duty imposed by the faculty 
of reason. In reality: where this feeling has no place, 
a people are not a society, but a herd ; man licing indeed 
distinguished among them from the brute; but only 
to his disgrace. 1 am aware that there arc too many 
who think that, to the bulk of the community, this in¬ 
dependence is of no value; that it is a refinement with 
which they feel they have no concern; inasmuch as, 
under the best frame of Government, there is an inevit¬ 
able dependence of the poor upon the rich—of the many 
upon the few—so unrelenting and imperious as to reduce 
this other, by comparison, into a force which has small 
influence, and is entitled to no regard. Superadd civil 
liberty to national independence; and this position is 
overthrown at once: for there is no more certain mark 
of a sound fiame of polity than this; that, in ail in¬ 
dividual instances (and it is upon these generalised that 
this position is laid down), the dependence is in readity 
br more strict im the side of the wealthy; and the 
labouring man leans less upon others than any man in 
the co tnmnni ty.—But the case before us is of a country 
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not internally free, yet supposed capable of repelling an 
external enemy who attempts its subjugation. If a 
country have put on chains of its own forging; in the 
name- of virtue, let it be conscious that to itself it is 
accountable: let it not have cause to look beyond its 
own limits for reproof: and,—in the name of humanity, 
—if it be self-depressed, let it have its pride and some 
hope within itself. The poorest Peasant, in an unsubdued 
land, feels this pride. I do not appeal to the example 
of Britain or of Switzerland, for the one is free, and the 
other lately was free (and, I trust, will ere long be so 
again): but talk with the Swede; and you will see the 
joy he finds in these sensations. With him animal 
courage (the substitute for many and the friend of all 
the manly virtues) has space to move in; and is at once 
elevated by his imagination, and softened by his affec¬ 
tions : it is invigorated also; for the whole courage of 
his Country is in his breast. 

In &ct: the Peasant, and he who lives by the fair 
reward of his manual labour, has ordinarily a larger 
proportion of his gratifications dependent upon these 
thoughts—than, for the most part, men in other classes 
have. For he is in his person attached, by stronger 
roots, to the soil of which he is the growth: his in¬ 
tellectual notices are generally confined within narrower 
bounds: in him no partial or antipatriotic interests 
counteract the force of those nobler sympathies and 
antipathies which he has in right of his Country; and 
lastly the belt or girdle of his mind has never been 
stretched to utter relaxation by false philosophy, under 
a conceit of malung it sit mote easily and gracefully. 
These sensations are a social inheritance to him: more 
important, as he is precluded from luxurious—and those 
which are usually called refined—enjoyments. 

Love and attoiration must |Mish themselves out to¬ 
wards some quarter: otherwise the moral man is killed. 
Collaterally Aey advance with great vigour to a certain 
extent—and they are checked: in that direcdon, linuts 
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hard to pass are perpetually encountered; but upwards 
and downwards, to ancestry and to posterity, they meet 
with gladsome help and no obstacles; the tract is in¬ 
terminable.—Perdition to the Tyrant who would wantonly 
cut off an independent Nation from its inheritance in 
past ages; turning the tombs and burial-places of the 
Forefathers into dreaded objects of sorrow, or of shame 
and reproach, for the Children! Look upon .Scotland 
and Wales: though, by the union of these with England 
under the same ('lovcmment (which w.-is effected without 
conquest in one instance), ferocious and desolating wars, 
and more injurious intrigues, and sapping .md disgrace¬ 
ful corruptions, have been prevented; and tranquillity, 
security, and prosperity, and a thousand interchanges of 
amity, not otherwise attainable, have followed ;—yet the 
flashing eye, and the agitated voice, and all the tender 
recollections, with which the names of Prince Llcwellin 
and William Wallace arc to this day pronounced by the 
fireside and on the public rojid, attest th.it these sub¬ 
stantial blessings have not l)ecn purchased without the 
relinquishment of something most salutary to the moral 
nature of Man : else the remembrances would not cleave 
so faithfully to their .ibiding-place in the human heart. 
But, if these affections !» of general interest, they are 
cspccini interest to Spain; whose history, written and 
traditional, is pre-eminently stored with the sustaining 
food of such affections: .ind in no country are they more 
justly and generally prized, or more feelingly cherished. 

In the conduct of this argument I am not speaking 
to the humbler ranks of society; it is unnecessary: they 
trust in nature, and are safe. The People of Madrid, 
Md Corunna, and Ferrol, resisted to the last; from an 
impulse which, in their hearts, was its own justification. 
The failure was with those who stood higher in the 
scale. In feet; the universal rising of the Peninsula, 
under the pressure and in the fece of the most tremendous 
niibtary power which ever eaisted, is evidence iriiich 
Monot be too much insisted upon; and is decisive upon 
VOL. I a 
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this subject, as involving a question of virtue and moral 
sentiment All ranks were (>enetrated with one feeling: 
instantaneous and universal was the acknowledgment. 
If there have been since individual fallings-oif; those 
have been caused by that kind of after-thoughts which 
are the bastard offspring of selfishness. The matter was 
brought home to Spain ; and no Spaniard has offended 
herein with a still conscience.—It is to the worldlings 
of our own country, and to those who think without 
carrying their thoughts far enough, that 1 address my¬ 
self. Let them know, there is no true wisdom without 
imagination ; no genuine sense ;—that the man, who in 
this age feels no regret for the ruined honour of other 
Nations, must be poor in sympathy for the honour of 
his own Country; and that, if he be wanting here to¬ 
wards that which circumscribes the whole, he neither 
has—nor can have—a social regard for the lesser com¬ 
munities which Country includes. Contract the circle, 
and bring him to his family; such a man cannot protect 
that with dignified love. Reduce his thoughts to his 
own person; he may defend himself, -what he deems 
his honour; but it is the action of a brave man from the 
impulse of the brute, or the motive of a coward. 

But it is time to recollect that this vindication of 
human feeling began from an hypothesis ,—that the out¬ 
ward state of the mass of the Spanish people would be 
improved by the French usurpation. To this I now give 
an unqualified denial. Let me also observe to those 
men, for whose infirmity this hypothesis was tolerated,— 
that the true point of comparison does not lie between 
what the Spaniards have been under a government of 
their own, and what they may become under French 
domination; but between what the Spaniards may do 
(and, in all likelihood, will do,) for themselves, and what 
Frenchmen would do for them. But,—waiving this,— 
the sweeping away of the most splendid monuments of 
art, and rifling of the public treasuries in the conquered 
countries, are an apt prologue to the tragedy which is 
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to ensue. Strange iliat there are men who can be so 
besotted ^ to see, in the decrees of the Usurper con¬ 
cerning feudal tenures and a worn-out Inquisition, any 
other evidence than that of insidiousness and of a con¬ 
strained acknowledgment of the strength which he felt 
he had to overcome. What avail the lessons of history, 
if men can be duped thus 1 Boons and promises of this 
kind rank, in trustworthiness, many degrees lower than 
amnesties after expelled kings have recovered their 
thrones. The fate of subjugatc<l .Sjiain may be expressed 
in these words,—pillage—depression- and helotism— 
for the supposed aggrandisement of the imaginary free¬ 
man its master. There would indeed be attempts at 
encouragement, that there might be a supply of some¬ 
thing to pillage: studied depression there would be, that 
there might arise no |K)wcr of resistance: and lastly 
helotism ;- -but of what kind ? that a vain and impious 
Nation might have slaves, worthier than itself, for work 
which its own hands would reject with scorn. 

What gcKMl can the present arbitrary |)ower confer 
u|K)n France itself? Let that [roinl lie first settled by 
those who arc inclined to look farther. The earlier 
proceedings of the French Revolution no doubt infused 
health into the country j something of which survives to 
this day: but let not the now-existing Tyranny have the 
credit of it. F"ranee neither owes, nor can owe, to this 
any rational obligation. She has seen decrees without 
end far the increase of commerce and manufactures; 
pompous stories without numljer of harbours, canals, 
warehouses, and bridges: but there is no worse sign in 
the management of affairs than when that, which ought 
to follow as an effect, goes Ircforc under a vain notion 
that it will lx a cause.—Let us attend to the springs of 
action, and we shall not lx dcceis-ed. The works of 
peace cannot flourish in a country governed by an in- 
toidcated Despot; the motions of whose distorted 
benevolence must be still more pernicious than those of 
his cruelty. “ / Aave bestowed; / have created; I have 
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regenerated; / have been pleased to organise;” —^this ia 
the language perpetually upon his lips, when His ill-fatea 
activities turn that way. Now commerce, manufactures 
agriculture, and all the peaceful arts, are of the natuiK 
of virtues or intellectual powers: they cannot be given ; 
they cannot be stuck in here and there; they must 
spring up; they must grow of themselves: they may be 
encouraged ; they thrive better with encouragement, and 
delight in it; but the obligation must have bounds nicely 
defined; for they are delicate, proud, and independent. 
But a Tyrant has no joy in any thing which is endued 
with such excellence : he sickens at the sight of it: he 
turns away from it, as an insult to his own attributes. 
We have seen the present ruler of France publicly ad¬ 
dressed as a Providence upon earth; styled, among 
innumerable other blasphemies, the supreme Ruler of 
things; .and heard him say, in his answers, that he 
approved of the langu.age of those who thus saluted him. 
(See Appendix E.) —Oh folly to think that plans of 
reason can prosper under such counten.ance I If this be 
the doom of France, what a monster would be the 
double-headed tyranny of Spain! 

It is immutably ordained th.at power, taken and 
exercised in contempt of right, never can bring forth 
good. Wicked actions indeed h.ave oftentimes happy 
issues: the benevolent economy of nature counter-work¬ 
ing and diverting evil; and educing finally benefits from 
injuries, and turning curses to blessings. But I am 
speaking of good in a direct course. All good in this 
order—all moral good—begins and ends in reverence 
of right. The whole Spanish People are to be treated 
not as a mighty multitude with feeling, will, and judg¬ 
ment ; not as rational creatures;—but as objects without 
reason; in the language of human law, insuperably laid 
down not as Persons but as Things. Can good ctune 
from this beginning; which, in matter of civil govern¬ 
ment, is the fountain-head and the main feeder of all the 
pure evil upon earth f Look at the past history of onr 
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sister Island for the quality of foreign oppression: turn 
where you will, it is miserable at best; but, in the case 
of Spain!—it might be said, engraven upon the rocks 
of her own Pyrenees, 

Per me si va nellft ciltii dolenie; 

Per me si va ncll* clcmo clolore; 

Per roe si va tra la perduta gente. 

So much I have thought it necessary to speak upon 
this subject ; with a desire to enlarge the views of the 
short-sighted, to cheer the des|}onding, and stimulate the 
remiss. I have been treating of duties which the People 
of Spain feel to be solemn and imperious; and have 
referred to springs of action (in the senvitions of love 
and hatred, of hope and fear),- for promoting the fuliil- 
ment of these duties,—which cannot fail. The People 
of Spain, thus animated, will move now; and will be 
prepared to move, upon a favourable summons, for ages. 
And it is consolatory to think th.'it, - even if many of the 
leading persons of that country, in their resistance to 
France, should not look beyond the two first objects (vir, 
riddance of the enemy, and security of national inde¬ 
pendence) ;—it is, I say, consolatory to think that the 
conduct, which can alone secure either of these ends, 
leads directly to a free internal (iovemment. We have 
therefore both the passions and the reason of these men 
on our side in two stages of the common journey; and, 
when this is the case, surely wc .arc justi(ic<l in expecting 
some further companionship and support from their 
reason—acting independent of their partial interests, or 
in opposition to them. It is obvious that, to the narrow 
policy of this class (men loyal to the Nation and to the 
King, yet jealous of the People), the most dangerous 
failures, which have hitherto taken place, are to be 
attributed: for, though from acts of open treason Spain 
may suffer and has suffered much, these (as I have 
proved) can never affect the vitals of the cause. But 
the ntarch of Liberty has begun; and they, who will not 
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lead, may be borne along.—At all events, the road is 
plain. Let members for the Cortes be assembled from 
those Provinces which are not in the possession of the 
Invader: or at least (if circumstances render this im¬ 
possible at present) let it be announced that such is the 
intention, to be realised the first moment when it shall 
become possible. In the mean while speak boldly to the 
People: and let the People write and speak boldly. 
Let the expectation be familiar to them of open and 
manly institutions of law and liberty according to know¬ 
ledge. Let them be universally trained to military 
exercises, and accustomed to military discipline : let them 
be drawn together in civic and religious assemblies; and 
a general communication of those assemblies with each 
other be established through the country: so that there 
may be one zeal and one life in every part of it. 

With great profit might the Chiefs of the Spanish 
Nation look back upon the earlier part of the French 
Revolution. Much, in the outward manner, might there 
be found worthy of qualified imitation : and, where there 
is a difference in the inner spirit (and there is a mighty 
difference !), the advantage is wholly on the side of the 
Spaniards.—Why should the People of Spain be dreaded 
by their leaders ? I do not mean the profligate and 
flagitious leaders; but those who are well-intentioned, 
yet timid. That there arc numbers of this class who 
have excellent intentions, and are willing to make large 
personal sacrifices, is clear; for they have put every thing 
to risk—all their privileges, their honours, and posses¬ 
sions—by their resistance to the Invader. Why then 
should they have fears from a quarter—whence their 
safety must come, if it come at all ?—Spain has nothing 
to dread from Jacobinism. Manufactures and Commerce 
have there in fcur less degree than elsewhere—by unnatur¬ 
ally clustering the people together—enfeebled their 
bodies, inflamed their passions by intemperance, vitiated 
from childhood their moral affections, and destroyed 
their imaginations. Madrid is no enormous city, like 
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Paris: oveigrown, and disproportionate; sickening and 
bowing down, by its corrupt humours, the frame of the 
body politic. Nor has the pestilentiid philosophism of 
France made any progress in Spain. No flight of infldci 
harpies has alighted upon their ground. A Spanish 
understanding is a hold too strong to give way to the 
meagre tactics of the Sysiime de la Nature; or to the 
pellets of logic which Condillac has cast in the foundry 
of national vanity, and tosses about at haphazard—self 
persuaded that he is proceeding according to art. The 
Spaniards are a people with imagination ; and the para¬ 
doxical reveries of Rousseau, and the flippancies of 
Voltaire, are plants which will not naturalise in the 
country of Calderon and Cervantes. Though bigotry 
among the Spaniards leaves much to be lamented; 1 
have proved that the religious habits of the nation must, 
in a contest of this kind, be of inestimable service. 

Yet further: contrasting the present condition of 
Spain with that of France at the commencement of 
her revolution, we must not overlook one characteristic ; 
the Spaniards have no division among themselves by 
and through themselves; no numerous I’ricsthootl—no 
Nobility—no large body of imwcrful llurghers—from 
passion, interest, and conscience-- opposing the end 
which is known and felt to be the duty and only honest 
and true interest of all. flostility, wherever it is found, 
must proceed from the seductions of the Invader: and 
these depend solely upon bis power: let that be 
shattered ; and they vanish. 

And this once again leads us directly to that immense 
military force which the Spaniards have to combat; and 
which, many think, more than counterbalances every 
internal advantage. It is indeed formidable; as revolu¬ 
tionary appetites and energies must needs be; when, 
among a people numerous as the people of France, they 
have cea^ to spend themselves in conflicting factions 
within the country for objects perpetually changing 
shape; and ate carried out of it under the strong con- 
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troul of an absolute despotism, as opportunity invites, 
for a definite object—plunder and conquest. It is, I 
allow, a frightful spectacle—to see the prime of a vast 
nation propelled out of their territory with the rapid 
sweep of a horde of Tartars; moving from the impulse 
of like savage instincts; and furnished, at the same time, 
with those implements of physical destruction which 
have been produced by science and civilisation. Such 
are the motions of the French armies; unchecked by 
any thought which philosophy and the spirit of society, 
progressively humanising, have called forth—to deter¬ 
mine or regulate the application of the murderous and 
desolating apparatus with which by philosophy and 
science they have been provided. With a like perversion 
of things, and the same mischievous reconcilement of 
forces in their nature adverse, these revolutionary im¬ 
pulses and these appetites of barbarous (nay, what is far 
worse, of barbarised) men are embodied in a new frame 
of polity; which possesses the consistency of an ancient 
Government, without its embarrassments and weaknesses. 
And at the head of all is the mind of one man who acts 
avowedly upon the principle that every thing, which can 
be done safely by the supreme power of a State, may 
be done {See Appendix F); and who has, at his com¬ 
mand, the greatest part of the continent of Europe—to 
fuldi what yet remains unaccomplished of his nefarious 
purposes. 

Now it must be obvious to a reflecting mind that 
every thing which is desperately immoral, being in its 
constitution monstrous, is of itself perishable: decay it 
cannot escape; and, further, it is liable to sudden dis¬ 
solution : time would evince this in the instance before 
us; though not, perhaps, until infinite and irreparable 
harm had been done. But, even at present, each of the 
sources of. this preternatural strength (as for as it is 
foimidable to Europe) has its corresponding seat of 
weaknesswhich, were it fiurly touched, would manifi^t 
itself immediately.—The power is indeed a Colossus: 
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but, if the trunk be of molten-brass, the members are of 
clay: and would fall to pieces upon a shock which need 
not be violent Great Britain, if her enet^ies. were 
properly called forth and directed, might (as we have 
already maintained) give this shock. Magna parvis 
obscurantur" was the appropriate motto (the device a 
Sun Eclipsed) when Lord Peterborough, with a handful 
of men opposed to furtihed cities and large annies, 
brought a great part of Spain to acknowledge a sovereign 
of the House of Austria. We have now a viist military 
force; and,—even without a Peterborough or a Marl¬ 
borough,—at this precious opportunity (when, as is daily 
more probable, a large portion of the French force must 
march northwards to combat Austria) we might easily, 
by expelling the French from the Peninsula, secure an 
immediate footing there for lilxrrty; and the Pyrenees 
would then be shut against them for ever. The dis¬ 
ciplined troops of Great Britain might overthrow the 
enemy in the field ; while the Patriots of Spain, under 
wise management, would be able to consume him slowly 
but surely. 

For present annoyance his power is, no doubt, 
mighty: but liberty—in which it originated, and of 
which it is a depravation—is far mightier; and the good 
in human nature is stronger than the evil. The events 
of our age indeed have brought this truth into doubt 
with some persons : and scrupulous observers have been 
astonished and have repined at the sight of enthusiasm, 
courage, perseverance, and fidelity, put forth seemingly 
to their height,—and all engaged in the furtherance of 
wrong. But the minds of men arc not always devoted 
to this bad service as strenuously as they appear to be. 
I have personal knowledge that, when the attack was 
made which ended in the subjugation of Switzerland, the 
injustice of the undertaking was grievously oppressive to 
many officers of the French army; and damped their 
exerticHis. Besides, were it otherwise, there is no just 
cause for despondency in the perverted alliance of these 
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qualities with oppression. The intrinsic superiority of 
virtue and liberty, even for politic ends, is not affected 
by it. If the tide of success were, by any effort, feirly 
tinned:—not only a general desertion, as we have the 
best reason to believe, would follow among the troops of 
the enslaved nations; but a moral change would also 
take place in the minds of the native French soldiery. 
Occasion would be given for the discontented to bre^ 
out; and, above all, for the triumph of human nature, 
it would then be seen whether men fighting in a bad 
cause,—men without magnanimity, honour, or justice,— 
could recover; and stand up against champions who by 
these virtues were carried forward in good fortune, as by 
these virtues in adversity they had been sustained. As 
long as guilty actions thrive, guilt is strong; it has a 
giddiness and transport of its own; a hardihood not 
without superstition, as if Providence were a party to its 
success. But there is no independent spring at the 
heart of the machine which can be relied upon for a 
support of these motions in a change of circumstances. 
Disaster opens the eyes of conscience; and, in the minds 
of men who have been employed in bad actions, defeat 
and a feeling of punishment are inseparable. 

On the other hand; the power of an unblemished 
heart and a brave spirit is shewn, in the events of war, 
not only among unpractised citizens and peasants; but 
among troops in the most perfect discipline. Large 
bodies of the British army have been seversd times 
broken—that is, technically vanquished—in Egypt, and 
elsewhere. Yet they, who were conquered as formal 
soldiers, stood their ground and became conquerors as 
men. This paramount efficacy of moral causes is not 
willingly admitted by persons high in the profession of 
arms; because it seems to diminish their value in society 
—^by taking from the importance of their art: but the 
truth is incUsputable: and those Generals are as blind 
to their own interests as to the interests of th«r country, 
whot by snlnnitting to inglorious treaties or by odi» 
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misoonduct, faazaid fhe breaking down of those personal 
virtues in the men under their conunand—to which they 
themselves, as leadcsrs, are mainly indebted for the fame 
idliich they acquire. ' 

Combine, with this moral superiority inherent in the 
cause of Fr^om, the endless resources open to a nation 
which shews constancy in defensive war; resources 
which, after a lapse of time, leave the strongest invading 
army comparatively helpless. Before six cities, resisting 
as Saragossa hath resisted during her two sieges, the 
whole of the military power of the adversary would melt 
away. Without any advantages of natural situation; 
without fortifications; without even a ditch to protect 
them; with nothing better than a mud wall; with not 
more than two hundred regular troops; with a slender 
stock of arms and ammunition; with a leader inex¬ 
perienced in warthe Citizens of Saragossa began the 
contest. Enough of what was needful—was produced 
and created; and—by courage, fortitude, and skill 
rapidly matured—they baffled for sixty days, and finally 
repulsed, a large French army with all its equipments. 
In the first siege the natural and moral victory were both 
on their side; nor less so virtually (though the termina¬ 
tion was different) in the second. For, afier'another 
resistance of nearly three months, they have given the 
enemy cause feelingly to say, with I’yrrhus of old,—‘*A 
little more of such conquest, and 1 am destroyed.” 

If evidence were wanting of the efficacy of the 
principles which throughout this Treatise have been main¬ 
tained,—it has been furnished in overflowing measure. 
A private individual, I had written; and knew not in 
sriiat manner tens of thousands were enacting, day after 
day, the truths which, in the solitude of a peaceful rale, 
1 was meditating. Most gloriously have the Citizens 
Saragossa proved that the true army of Spain, in a con¬ 
test ^ this nature, is the whole people. The same city 
has also esem^ifi^ a melancholy—yea a dismal truth; 
yet :eoiis(datoty, and fitll of joy; that,—when a people 
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are called suddenly to fight for their liberty, and are 
sorely pressed upon,—their best field of battle is the 
floors upon which their children have played; the 
chambers‘where the family of each man has slept (his 
own or his neighbours’); upon or under the roofs byl 
which they have been sheltered; in the gardens of their 
recreation; in the street, or in the market-place; befoi% 
the Altars of their Temples; and among their congre¬ 
gated dwellings—blazing, or up-rooted. 

The Government of Spain must never forget Saragossa 
for a moment. Nothing is wanting, to produce the same 
effects every where, but a leading mind such as that city 
was blessed with. In the latter contest this has been 
proved; for Saragossa contained, at that time, bodies 
of men from almost all parts of Spain. The narrative 
of those two sieges should be the manual of every 
Spaniard: he may add to it the ancient stories of Nu- 
mantia and Saguntum: let him sleep upon the book as 
a pillow; and, if he be a devout adherent to the religion 
of his country, let him wear it in his bosom for his 
crucifix to rest upon. 

Beginning from these invincible feelings, and the 
principles of justice which are involved in them; let 
nothing* be neglected, which policy and prudence dictate, 
for rendering subservient to the same end those qualities 
in human nature which are indifferent or even morally 
bad; and for making the selfish propensities contribute 
to the support of wise arrangements, civil and military. 
—Perhaps there never appeared in the field more steady 
soldiers—troops which it would have been more difficult 
to conquer with such knowledge of the art of war as then 
existed—than those commanded by Fairfax and Crom¬ 
well : let us see from what root these armies grew. 
“ Cromwell,” says Sir Philip Warwick, “ made use of the 
zeal and cr^ulity of these persons ” (that is—such of the 
people as had, in the author’s Umguage, the flinatic 
humour); “teaching.them (as they too readily taught 
themselves) that they engaged for God, when he led 
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them against hts vicegerent the King. And, where 
this opinion met with a natural courage, it made them 
bolder—and too dUen crueller; and, where natural 
courage wanted, zeal supplied its place. And at first 
they chose rather to die than flee; and custom removed 
fear of danger: and afterwards—finding the sweet of 
good pay, and of opulent plunder, and of preferment 
suitable to activity and merit- the lucriilive part m.adc 
gain seem to them a natund member of godliness. And 
I cannot here omit" (continues the author) “ a chaiactcr 
of this army which (Icncral F.iirfax gave unto myself; 
when, complimenting him with the regularity and temper¬ 
ance of his army, he told me. The liest common soldiers 
he had—came out of our ;irmy and from the garrisons 
he had taken in. So (s.ays he) I found you h.ad made 
them good soldiers; and I haxe made them good men. 
Hut, upon this whole matter, it may appear ’* (concludes 
the author) "that the spirit of discipline of war may 
beget that spirit of discipline which even .Solomon de¬ 
scribes .as the spirit of wisdom and obedience.” Apply 
this process to the growth and maturity of an armed 
force in Spain. In making a comparison of the two 
cases; to the sense of the insults and injuries which, as 
Spaniards and as human lieings, they have received and 
have to dread,—and to the sanctity which .an honourable 
resistance has already conferred upon their misfortunes, 
—add the devotion of that people to their religion as 
Catholics;—and it will not be doubted that the superi¬ 
ority of the radic.al feeling is, on their side, immeasurable. 
There is (I cannot refrain from observing) in the Catholic 
religion, and in the character of its I'riesthfKxi especially, 
a source of animation and fortitude in desperate struggles 
—which may be relied upon as one of the best hopes of 
the cause. The narrative of the first siege of Saragossa, 
lately published in this country, and which I earnestly 
recommend to the reader’s perusal, informs us that,— 
" In every part of the town where the danger was most 
imminent, and the French the most nameTOUS,>-was 
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Padre St. lago Sass, curate of a parish in Zaragoza. As 
General Palafox made his rounds through the city, he 
often beheld Sass alternately playing the part of a Priest 
and a Soldier; sometimes administering the sacrament 
to the dying; and, at others, fighting in the most deter¬ 
mined manner against the enemies of his country.—He 
was found so serviceable in inspiring the people with 
religious sentiments, and in leading them on to danger, 
that the General has placed him in a situation where 
both his piety and courage may continue to be as useful 
as before; and he is now both Captain in the army, and 
Chaplain to the commander-in-chief.” 

The reader will have been reminded, by the passage 
above cited from Sir Philip Warwick’s memoirs, of the 
details given, in the earlier part of this tract, concerning 
the course which (as it appeared to me) might with 
advantage be pursued in Spain: I must request him to 
combine those details with such others as have since 
been given: the whole would have been further illustrated, 
if I could sooner have returned to the subject; but it 
was first necessary to examine the grounds of hope in 
the grand and disinterested passions, and in the laws of 
universal morality. My attention has therefore been 
chiefly directed to these laws and passions ; in order to 
elevate, in some degree, the conceptions of my readers ; 
and with a wish to rectify and fix, in this fundamental 
point, their judgments. The truth of the general 
reasoning will, I have no doubt, be acknowledged by 
men of uncorrupted natures and practised understand¬ 
ings ; and the conclusion, which I have repeatedly 
drawn, will be acceded to; namely, that no resistance 
can be prosperous which does not look, for its chief 
support, to these principles and feelings. If, however, 
there should be men who still fear (as I have been speak¬ 
ing things under combinations which are transitory) 
that the action of these powers cannot be sustained; 
to such I answer that,—if there be a necessity that 
it should be sustiuned at the point to which it first 
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ascended, or should recover that height if there have 
been a tall,—Nature will provide for that necessity. 
The cause is in Tyranny: and that will again call forth 
the effect out of its holy retirements. Oppression, its 
own blind and predestined enemy, has poured this of 
blessedness upon .Spain,—that the enormity of the out¬ 
rages, of which she has been the victim, has created an 
object of love and of hatred—of np|>rchensions and of 
wishes—adequate (if that be ixissiblc) to the utmost 
demands of the hum.m spirit. The heart that .serves in 
this cause, if it languish, must languish from its own 
constitutional w’eakness; and not through want of 
nourishment from without. Hut it is a liclicf propa¬ 
gated in books, and which passes currently among 
talking men as part of their familiar wisdom, that the 
hearts of the many are constitutionally weak ; that they 
tio languish; and are slow to answer to the reejuisitions 
of things. 1 entreat those, who arc in this delusion, to 
look behind them and almut them for the evidence of 
experience. Now this, rightly undersHKKl, not only gives 
no support to any such belief; but proves that the truth 
is in direct opposition to it. 'I'he history of all ages; 
tumults after tumults; wars, foreign or civil, with short 
or with no brc.'ithing-spaccs, from generation to genera¬ 
tion ; wars—why and wherefore ? yet with courage, with 
perseverance, with self-sacrifice, with enthusiasm—with 
cruelty driving forward the cruel man from its own 
terrible nakedness, and attracting the more Irenign by 
the accompaniment of some shadow which seems to 
sanctify it; the senseless weaving and interweaving of 
factions—vanishing and reviving and piercing each other 
like the Northern Lights; public commotions, and those 
in the bosom of the individual; the long calenture of fancy 
to which the Lover is subject; the blast, like the blast of 
the desert, which sweeps perennially through a frightful 
solitude of its own making in the mind of the Gamester; 
the slowly quickening but ever quickening descent (d* 
af^i^te ^wn iHiich the Miser is propelled; the agtmy 
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and cleaving- oppr^on of grief; the ghostlike haunt* 
ings of shame; the incubus of revenge; the life-distemper 
of ambition;—^these inward existences, and the visible 
and familiar occurrences of daily life in every town and 
village; the patient curiosity and contagious acclamations 
of the multitude in the streets of the city and within the 
walls of the theatre ; a procession, or a rural dance; a 
hunting, or a horse-race; a flood, or a fire; rejoicing 
and ringing of bells for an unexpected gift of good for¬ 
tune, or the coming of a foolish heir to his estate;— 
these demonstrate incontestably that the passions of men 
(I mean, the soul of sensibility in the heart of man)—in 
all quarrels, in all contests, in all quests, in all delights, 
in all employments which are either sought by men or 
thrust upon them—do immeasurably transcend their 
objects. The true sorrow of humanity consists in this ; 
—not that the mind of man fails; but that the course 
and demands of action and of life so rarely correspond 
with the dignity and intensity of human desires: and 
hence that, which is slow to'languish, is too easily turned 
aside and abused. Hut—with the remembrance of what 
has been done, and in the face of the interminable evils 
which are threatened—a Spaniard can never have cause 
to complain of this, while a follower of the tyrant remains 
in arms upon the Peninsula. 

Here then they, with whom I hope, take their stand. 
There is a spiritual community binding together the 
living and the dead ; the good, the brave, and the wise, 
of all ages. We would not be rejected from this com¬ 
munity : and therefore do we hope. We look forward 
with erect mind, thinking and feeling: it is an obligation 
of duty: take away the sense of it, and the moral being 
would die within us.—Among the most illustrious of that 
fraternity, whose encouragement we participate, is an 
Englishman who sacrificed his life in devotion to a cause 
bearing a stronger likeness to this than any recorded in 
history. It is the elder Sidney—a deliverer and defender, 
whose name I have b^ore uttered with reverence; who, 
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treating of the war in the Nctherlai^ against Philip the 
Second, thus writes; “ If her Maje«y,” says he, “ were 
the fountain; 1 wold fear, considering what I daily find, 
that we shold wax dry. But she is but a means whom 
God useth. And I know not whether I am dcccaved; 
but I am fully persuaded, that, if she shold withdraw 
herself, other springs wold rise to help this action. For, 
methinks, I see the great work indeed in hand against 
the abusers of the world ; wherein it is no greater fault 
to have confidence in man’s power, than it is too hastily 
to despair of God’s work.” 

The pen, which I am guiding, has stopped in my 
hand; and I have scarcely power to proceed.—1 will 
lay down one principle ; and then shall contentedly with¬ 
draw from the sanctuary. 

When wickedness acknowledges no limit but the 
extent of her power, and advances with aggravated 
impatience like a devouring fire; the only worthy or 
adequate opposition is—that of virtue submitting to no 
circumscription of hfer endeavours save that of her rights, 
and aspiring from the impulse of her own ethereal zeal. 
The Christian exhortation for the individual is here the 
precept for nations— “ Be ye therefore perfect; even as 
your Father, which is in Heaven, is perfect." 

Upon a future occasion (if what has been now said 
meets with attention) 1 shall point out the steps by which 
the practice of life may lx: lifted up towards these high 
precepts. I shall have to speak of the child tis well as 
the man ; for with the child, or the youth, may we begin 
with more hope: but 1 am not in despair even for the 
man; and chiefly from the inordinate evils of our time. 
There are (as I shall attempt to shew) tender and subtile 
ties by which these principles, that love to soar in the 
pure region, are connected with the ground-nest in which 
they were fostered and from which they take their flight 

The outermost and all-embracing circle of brae- 
vidence has inward concentric circles which, like those 
ci the spider's web, are bound together by links, and 
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rest upon each other; making one frame, and capable 
of one tremor; circles narrower and narrower, closer 
and closer, as they lie more near to the centre of self 
from which they proceeded, and which sustains the 
whole. The order of life does not require that the 
sublime and disinterested feelings should have to trust 
long to their own unassisted power. Nor would the 
attempt consist cither with their dignity or their humility. 
They condescend, and they adopt; they know the time 
of their repose; and the qualities which are worthy of 
being admitted into their service—of being their inmates, 
their companions, or their substitutes. I shall strive to 
shew that these principles and movements of wisdom— 
so far from towering above the support of prudence, or 
rejecting the rules of experience, for the better conduct 
of those multifarious actions which are .alike necessary 
to the attainment of ends good or bad—do instinctively 
prompt the sole prudence which cannot fail. The higher 
mode of being docs not exclude, but necessarily includes, 
the lower; the intellectual does not exclude, but neces¬ 
sarily includes, the sentient; the sentient, the animal; 
and the animal, the vital—to its lowest degrees. 
Wisdom is the hidden root which thrusts forth the stalk 
of prudence; and these uniting feed and uphold “the 
bright consummate flower”—National Happiness—the 
end, the conspicuous crown, and ornament of the whole. 

I have announced the feelings of those who hope : 
yet one word more to those who despond. And first; 
he stands upon a hideous precipice (and it will be the 
same with ail who may succeed to him and his iron 
sceptre)—he who has outlawed himself from society by 
proclaiming, with word and act, that he acknowledges 
no mastery but power. This truth must be evident to 
all who breathe—from the dawn of childhood, till the 
last gleam of twilight is lost in the darkness of dotage. 
But take the tyrant as he is, in the plenitude eA lus 
supposed strength. The vast country <A Germany, in 
^te of the rusty, but too strong fetters of corrupt prince- 
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doms and degenerate nobility,—Germany—with its 
citizens, its peasants, and its philosophers—will not lie 
quiet under the weight of injuries which has been heaped 
upon it There is a sleep, but no death, among the 
mountains of Switzerland. Florence, and Venice, and 
Genoa, and Rome,—have their own poignimt recol¬ 
lections, and a majestic train of glory in past ages. The 
stir of emancipation may again lx: fell at the mouths as 
well as at the sources of the Rhine. Poland perhaps 
will not be insensible ; Kosciusko and his compeers may 
not have bled in vain. Nor is Hungarian loyalty to be 
overlooked. And, for Spain itself, the territory is wide ; 
let it be overrun: the torrent will weaken as the water 
spreads. And, should all resistance disappear, be not 
daunted; extremes meet: and how often do hope and 
despair almost touch each other—though unconscious of 
their neighbourhood, because their faces are turned 
different ways! yet, in a moment, the one shall vanish ; 
and the other begin a career in the fulness of her joy. 

Dot we may turn from these thoughts : for the present 
juncture is most auspicious. Upon lilx:rty, and upon 
liberty alone, can there be permanent dc|M;ndcnce ; but 
a temporary relief will he given by the share which 
Austria is alxrut to take in the war. Now is the time 
for a great and decisive effort; and, if Hritain does not 
avail herself of it, her disgrace will be indelible, and the 
loss infinite. If there l>c ground of hope in the crimes 
and errors of the enemy, he has furnished enough of 
both; but imbecility in his opponents (above all, the 
imbecility of the British) has hitherto preserved him from 
the natural consequences of his ignorance, his meanness 
of mind, his transports of infirm fancy, and his guilt. Let 
us hasten to redeem ourselves. The field is open for a 
conmanding British miliury force to clear the Peninsula 
of the enemy, while the better half of his power is 
occupied with Austria. For the South of Spain, where 
the first effint of regeneration was made, is yet htt. 
Saragossa (which, by a indy efficient British army, might 
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have been relieved) has indeed fallen; but leaves little 
to regret; for consummate have been her fortitude and 
valour. The citizens and soldiers of Saragossa are to 
be envied: for they have completed the circle of their 
duty ; they have done all that could be wished—all that 
could be prayed for. And, though the cowardly malice 
of the enemy gives too much reason to fear that their 
leader Palafox (with the fate of Toussaint) will soon be 
among the dead, it is the high privilege of men who 
have performed what he has performed—that they 
cannot be missed; and, in moments of weakness only, 
can they be lamented; their actions represent them 
every where and for ever. Palafox has taken his place 
as parent and ancestor of innumerable heroes. 

Oh! that the surviving chiefs of the Spanish people 
may prove worthy of their situation! .With such 
materials,—their labour would be pleasant, and their 
success certain. Hut—though heads of a nation vener¬ 
able for antiquity, and having good cause to preserve 
with reverence the institutions of their elder forefathers 
—they must not be indiscriminately afraid of new things. 
It is their duty to restore the good which has fallen into 
disuse; and also to create, and to adopt. Young scions 
of polity must be engrafted on the time-worn trunk: a 
new fortress must be reared upon the ancient and living 
rock of justice. Then would it be seen, while the super¬ 
structure stands inwardly immoveable, in how short a 
space of time the ivy and wild plant would climb up from 
the base, and clasp the naked walls; the storms, which 
could not shake, would wcatherstain ; and the edifice, in 
the day of its youth, would appear to be one with the 
rock upon which it was planted, and to grow out of it 

But let us look to ourselves. Our offences are un¬ 
expiated : and, wanting light, we want strength. With 
rrfeience to> this guilt and to this deficiency, and to my 
own humble efforts towards removing both, I shall con¬ 
clude with the words of a man of discipline spirit, who 
withdrew from the too busy world—not out of in^flbrence 
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JO its welfare, or to forget its concerns—but retired for 
wider compass of eye-sight, that he might comprehend 
and see in just proportions and relations; knowing above 
all that he, who hath not first made himself master of 
the horizon of his own mind, must look beyond it only 
to be deceived. It is I'etrarch who thus writes: “ Haec 
dicerem, et quicquid in rem praesentem et indignatio 
dolorquc dictarent; nisi obtorpuisse animos, actumque 
de rebus nostris, crederem. Nempe, qui aliis iter rectum 
ostendere solebamus, nunc (quod cxitio proximum est) 
caeci caecis ducibus per abnipta rapimur; alienoque 
circumvolvimur exempio; quid vclimus, ncscii. Nam 
(ut coeptum exequar) totum hoc malum, sen nostrum 
proprium seu potius omnium gentium commune, IcNO- 
RATTO Finis facit. Ncsciunt inconsulti homines quid 
agant; ideo quicquid agunt, mox ut coeperint, vergit in 
nauseam. Hinc ille discursus sine termino; hinc, medio 
calle, discordiac ; et, ante cxitum, Damnata Pkincipia ; 
et expleti nihil.” 

As an act of respect to the English reader—I shall 
add, to the same purpose, the words of our own Milton ; 
who, contemplating our ancestors in his day, thus speaks 
of them and their errors:—*' Valiant, indeed, and pros¬ 
perous to win a held; but, to know the end and reason 
of winning, injudicious and unwise. Hence did their 
victories prove as fruitless, as their losses dangerous; 
and left them still languishing under the same grievances 
that men suffer conquered. Which was indeed unlikely 
to go otherwise; unless men more than vulgar bred up 
in the knowledge of ancient and illustrious deeds, in¬ 
vincible against many and vain titles, impartial to friend¬ 
ships and relations, had conducted their affairs." 
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A (see p. 149) 

When thU passage was written, there had appeared only 
unauthorised accounts of the Board of Inquiry’s proceedings. 
Neither from these however, nor from the official report of the 
Board (which has been since published), is any satis&ctory 
explanation to be gained on this question—or indeed on any 
other question of importance. Ail, which is to be collected 
from them, is this : the Portuguese General, it appears, offered 
to unite his whole force with the British on the single condition 
that they should be provisioned from the British stores; and, 
accordingly, rests his excuse for not co-operating on the 
refusal of Sir Arthur Wellesley to comply with this condition. 
Sir A, W. denies the validity of his excuse; and, more than 
once, calls it a prettme; declaring that, in his Mef, Gen. 
Friere’s real motive for not joining was—a mistrust in the com¬ 
petence of the British to appear in the field against the French. 
This however is mere surmise ; and therefore cannot have much 
weight with those who sincerely sought for satisfaction on this 
point: moreover, it is a surmise of the individual whose 
justification rests on making it appear that the difficulty did not 
arise with himself; and it is right to add, that the only fact 
produced goes to discredit this surmise; vis. that Gen. Friere 
did, without any delay, furnish the whole number of troops 
which Sir Arthur engaged to feed. However the Board 
exhibited so little airxiety to be satished on this pdnt, that no 
positive information was gained. 

A reference being here first made ta the official report of the 
Board of Iitquiiy; I shall make use of the opportunity which it 
offers to lay before the reader an ontlirre of that Board’s proceed* 
ings; from which it will appear bow far the opinioit—pronounced, 
by the national voice, npcm the transactions in Portr^—ought, 
in sound logic, to be modified by any part of those pioceed^s. 
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We find in the wemnt under which the Bonrd of Inquiry 
was to act, and which defined its powen, that an inquiry wai to 
be made into the condition* of the “ armistice and convenUon; 
aitd into all the causes and drcumstances, whether arising from 
the operations of the British army, or otherwise, which led to 
them." 

MHiether answers to the charges of the people of England 
were made possible by the proviaons of this wanant~and, 
secondly, whether even these provisions have been satisfied by 
the Board of Inquiry—will best appear by involving those 
chiurges in four questions, according to the following scale, 
which supposes a series of concession* im|x>ssible to those who 
think the nation justified in the language held on the traiu* 
actioru in Portugal. 

I. Considering the perfidy with which the French army had 
entered Portugal: the enormities committed by it during its 
occupation of that country; the vast military power of whi^ 
that army was a |)art, and the use made of that power by its 
master; the then existing spirit of the S|)anish, Portuguese, and 
British nations; in a word, considering the especial nature of 
the service, and the individual character of this war ;—wo* it 
lawful for the British army, under any conceivable circumstances, 
so long as it had the liberty of re embarking, to miUte tmy 
tomeivabit convention? i.t. Was the negative evil of a total 
failure in every object for which it had been sent to Portugal of 
worse tendency than the positive evil of ocknowledghig in the 
French army a fair title to the privileges of on honourable 
enemy by consenting to a mode of treaty which (in its very 
name, implying a reciprocation of concession and respect) must 
be under any limitations as much more indulgent than an 
ordinary capitulation, as that again must (in its severest form) 
be more indulgent than the only favour which the French 
marauders could presume upon obtaining—vis. petmiMion to 
surrender at discretion ? 

To this question the reader need not be toid that these pages 
give a naked unqualified denial; and that to establish the 
reasonableness of that denial is one of their main purposes: bat, 
ibr the benefit of the men accused, let it be suppos^ granted; 
and then the second question will be 

3. Was h lawful fm the Englidi army, in thecase of its beiiy 
tedneed to the supposed dilrama of either re-embarldng or 
BMddng tom* ermvention, to make that iftci/Ual cooveMloa 
which it did make at Cintra? 
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This is of necessity and d fiHiiori denied; and it has been 
proved that neither to this, nor any other army, could it be 
lawful to make such a convention—not merely under the 
actual but under any conceivable circumstances; let however 
this too, on behalf of the parties accused, be granted; and then 
the third question will be 

3 . Was the English Army reduced to that dilemma ? 

4 . Finally, this also being conceded (which not even the 
Generals have dared to say), it remains to ask by whose and by 
what misconduct did an army—confessedly the arbiter of its own 
movements and plans at the opening of the campaign—forfeit 
that free agency—either to the extent of the extremity supposed, 
or of any approximation to that extremity? 

Now of these four possible questions in the minds of all 
those who condemn the convention of Cintra, it is obvious that 
the King’s warrant supposes only the three latter to exist (since, 
though it allows inquiry to be made into the individual conven¬ 
tion, it no where questions the tolerability of a convention t» 
gtnere ); and it is no less obvious that the Board, acting under 
that warrant, has noticed only the last— i.e. by what series of 
militaiy movements the army was brought into a state of 
difficulty which justified a convention (the Board taking for 
granted throughout— ist, That such a state could exist; andly. 
That it actually did exist; and 3 rdty, That—if it existed, and 
accordingiy justified smu imagimbU convention—it must there¬ 
fore of necessity justify this convention). 

Having thus shewn that it is on the last question only that 
the nation could, in deference to the Board of Inquiry, surrender 
or qualify any opinion which it had previously given—let ns ask 
what answer is gained, from the proceedings of that Board, to 
the charge involved even in this last question (premising how¬ 
ever—first—that this charge was never explicitly made by the 
public, or at least was enunciated only in the form of a con¬ 
jecture—and andly that the answer to it is collected chiefly from 
the depositions of the parties accused) ? Now the whole sum of 
their answer amounts to no more than this—that, in the 
o{Hnion of some part of the English staff, an opportunity was 
lost on the aist of exchanging the comparatively slow process 
oi reducing the French army by siege for the brilliut and 
summary one of a ttmp-Ae^mem. 

This oj^rtunity, be it observed, was ofiered only Gen. 
Junot's pKsumption in quitt^ hb . defensive position^ and 
coming out to meet the English army in the field; to fe 
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wu aa advantage to much over and above what might flurty 
have been calcaUted upon : at any nUe, if tUt might have been 
looked for. Mill the accident of battle, by which a laige part of 
the French army was left in a situation to be cot off, (to the 
lost of which advantage Sir A. Wellesley ascribes the necessity 
of a convention) could surely never have been anticipated ; and 
therefore the British army was, even after that loss, in aa 
prosperous a state as It had from the first any right to expect. 
Hence it is to be inferred, that Sir A. W'. must have entered on 
this campaign with a predetermination to grant a convention in 
any case, excepting in one single case Which he knew to be in 
the gift of only very extraordin.vry good fortune. With respect 
to him, therefore, the charges— pronouncetl by the nationid 
voice—are not only confirmed, lait greatly aggravated. Further, 
with respect to the General who su|)erscded him, all those—who 
think that such an opportunity of terminating the camjiaign was 
really offered, and, through his refusal to take advantage of it, 
lost—are coropelleti to susjrect in him a want of military skill, or 
a wilful sacrifice of his duty to the influence of personal rivalry, 
accordingly as they shall interpret his motives. 

The whole which we gain therefore from the Board of 
Inquiry is—that what we barely suspected is ripened into 
certainty—and that on ait, which we assuredly knew and 
declared without needing that any tribunal should lend us its 
sanction, no effort has been made at denial, or disguise, or 
palliation. 

Thus much for the proceedings of the Board of Inquiry, upon 
which their decision was to be grounded. As to the decision 
itself, it declares that no further military proceedings are 
necessary; liecause ” (say the members of the Brard), '• however 
some of us may differ in our sentiments respecting llm fitness of 
the convention in the relative situation of the two armies, it is 
our unanimous declaration that unquestionable zeal and firmness 
appear throughout to have been exhiliited by Generals Sir II. 
Dalrymple, Sir H. Burrard, and Sir A. Wellesley.*' In conse¬ 
quence of this decision, the Commander-in-Chief addressed a 
hnter to the Board—reminding them that, though the words of 
Us Majesty's warrant expressly enjoin that the ccndHunu of the 
ArmiMioe and Convention should be strictly examined and 
repotted upon, they have altogether neglected to give any 
opiniaa upon those conditions. They were thercfoK called 
npoo then to declare th^||Ad||0n|Ml4iM* an armistice unw. 
advisable; and (if so) 
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such as ought to be agreed upon;—and to declare, in like 
manner, whether a convention was advisable; and (if so) 
whether the terms of that convention were such as ought to 
have been agreed upon. 

To two of these questions—viz. those which relate to the 
particular armistice and convention made by the British 
Generals—the members of the Board (still persevering in their 
blindness to the other two which express doubt as to the 
lawfulness of any armistice or convention) severally return 
answers which convey an approbation of the armistice and con¬ 
vention by four membei^, a disapprobation of the convention by 
the remaining three, and further a disapprobation of the 
armistice by one of those three. 

Now it may be observed—first—that, even if the investiga¬ 
tion had not Ixen a public one, it might have reasonably been 
concluded, from the circumstance of the Board having omitted 
to report any opinion concerning the terms of the armistice and 
the convention, that those terms had not occupied enough of 
its attention to justify the Board in giving any opinion upon 
them—whether of approbation or disapprobation; and, secondly, 
—this conclusion, which might have been made d priori, is 
confirmed by the actual fact that no examination or inquiry of 
this kind appears throughout the report of its proceedings : and 
therefore any opinion subsequently given, in consequence of the 
requisition of the Commandcr-in-Chief, can lay claim to no 
more authority upon these points—than the opinion of the same 
men, if they had never sat in a public Court upon this question. 
In thb condition are all the memlx;rs, whether they approve or 
disapprove of the convention. And with respect to the three 
who disapprove of the convention,—over and above the 
general impropriety of having, under these circumstances, 
pronounced a verdict at all in the character of members of that 
Board—they are subject to an especial charge of inconsistency 
in having given such an opinion, in their second report, as 
renders nugatory that which they first pronounced. For the 
reason—assi^ed, in their first report, for deeming no further 
military proceedings necessary—is because ' it appears that 
unquestionable stal andfirmness were exhibited throughout fay 
the several General Officers; and the reason—asugned by those 
three who condemn the convention—^is that the Generidt did 
not in^t upon the terms to which they were entitled; that is 
(in direct opposition to 4heir f(^mec-,oiMnkHu), the Generals 
ihewed a want of firmness and seaL * If then the Generals were 
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aoqnitted, in the 6nt cue, solely upon the groimd of hnving 
displayed iirmnen and seal; a confessed want of finnneu and 
seal, in the second case, implies convenely a ground of censure 
—rendering (in the opinions of these three memliers) (urther 
military proceedings absolutely necesury. They,—who are 
most aware of tlu uncunstitulionai frame of tUs Cmirt or 
Board, and of the perplexing situation in which its members 
must have found thmselves placed,—will have the leut 
difficulty in excusing this inconsistency: it is however to Iw 
regretted; particularly in the instance of the l-^rl of Moira;— 
wtm, dUapproving b^h of the Convention and Armistice, hu 
assigned for that disapprobation unanswerable reuons drawn— 
not from hidden sources, unapproachable except by judicial 
investigation—but from facts known to nil the world.—The 
reader will excuse this long note; to which however I must add 
one word :—Is it not strange that, in the general decision of 
the Board, xeol and firmness—nakedly considered, and without 
quution of their union with judgment and such other qualities 
u can alone give them any value—should lie usumed u 
sufficient grounds on which to rest the acquittal of men lying 
nndet^a charge of military delinquency ? 


H (sec p. ISS) 

It is not necessary to .add, that one of these fears w,ss removed 
by the actual landing of ten thousand men, under Sir J. Moore, 
pending the negotiation : and yet no change in the terms took 
place in consequence. This was an important circumstance s 
and, of itself, determined two of the mcmltcrs of the Board of 
Inquiry to disapprove of the convmtion: such an accession 
entitling Sir H. Daliyrople (and, of course, making it his duly) 
to insist on more favourable terms. But the argument is com¬ 
plete srithout it. 


(C see p. IS9) 

I eras imsrilling to interrupt the reader upon a sl^ht 
occasion ; but I cannot refrun from adding here a word or two 
by way of comment.—I have said at page 155 , speaking of 
Jimot’s army, that the British were to encounter the same men, 
etc. Sir /i^ur Wellesley, before the Board of Inquiry, dis¬ 
allowed thb suppooitioa; affirming that Junot's army hod not 
then readied Spi^, nor could be there for some time. Gtant 
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this : was it not stipulated that a messenger should be sent off, 
immediately after the conclusion of the treaty, to Buonaparte— 
apprising him of its terms, and when he might expect his 
troops; and would not this enable him to hurry forward 
forces to the Spanish frontiers, and to bpng them into action— 
knowing that these troops of Junot’s would be ready to support 
him ? What did it matter whether the British were again to 
measure swords with these identical men; whether these men 
were even to appear again upon Spanish ground? It was 
enough, that, if these did not, others would—who could not 
have been brought to that service, but that these had been 
released and were doing elsewhere some other service for their 
master ; enough that every thing was provided by the British to 
land them os near the Spanish frontier (and as speedily) as they 
could desire. 


D (see p. 199) 

This attempt, the reader will recollect, is not new to our 
country;—it was accomplished, at one era of our history, in 
that memorable act of an English Parliament, which made it 
unlawful for any man to ask his neighbour to join hinf in a 
petition for redres% of grievances; and which thus denied the 
people “ the benefit of tears and prayers to their own infamous 
deputies I ” For the deplorable state of England and Scotland 
at that time—see the annals of Charles the Second, and his 
successor.—^We must not foigct however that to this state of 
things, as the cause of those measures which the nation 
afterwards resorted to, we are originally indebted for the 
blessing of the Bill of Rights. 

' E (see p. 260) 

I allude here more especially to an address presented to 
Buonaparte (October 27th, 180S) by the deputies of the new 
departments of the kin^om of Italy; from which address, as 
given in the English Journals, the following passages are 
extracted:— 

" In the necessity, in which you are to overthrow—to destrt^ 
r-to disperse your enemies as the wind dissipates the dust, you 
are not an exterminating angel; but you are the being that 
extends his thoughts—that measures t^ face of the earth—to 
re^tablish universal hai^ess upon better and surer bases.” 
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'* We are Uie interpreters of a nuilion of souls at the extremity 
of your kingdom of Italy.”—‘‘Deign, Stvtrtign Masttrt/ atf 
TUmjp, to hear (as we doubt not you will) ” etc. 

The answer b^itts thus:— 

“ I apflaud the sentiments you express in the name of my 
people of Musora, Metauro, and Tionio."* 

A (sec p. 364) 

‘litis principle, invoiveti in so many of his actions, liuona- 
parte has of late explicitly avowed : the instances are numerous : 
it will be sufficient, in this place, to allege one--furnished Ity 
bis answer to the address cited in the last note : - 

‘‘ I am particularly attached to your Atchbisltop of Urbino: 
that prelate, animated with the true faith, re|iellod with 
indignation the advice—and bravetl the menaces—of those who 
wished to confound the aflairs of llcavcn, which never change, 
with the affairs of this world, which ate moditied accortUng to 
circumstances of for<€ and |)oticy." 


SUSPENSION OF ARMS 

Agrttd up6n httu'ten IJtu/emHt-Ctntral SlR Aariltra WelLKS* 
t.RY, K.B. on ike one forty and the Gentral-o/-/h'vitieh 
KEt.l.eRMANN on the other part; eaeh having powers from 
the respeetiv* Generals of the Frtnth and English Armies. 

Head-Qnarters of the English Army, August 33, 1808. 

Article I. There shall lie, from this date, a Suspenwon of 
Arms between the armies of bis Britannic Majesty, and his 
Imperial and Ko3ral Majesty, Napoleon I. for the purpose of 
negotiating a Convention for the ev.-u:uatinn of Portugal try the 
French army. 

Art. 11 . I 1 ie Oenerals-in-Chicf of the two armies, and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British fleet at the entrance of the 
Tagus, will appoint a day to assemble, on such part of the 
coast os shall Iw judged convenient, to negotiate and conclude 
the said Convention. 

Art. hi. The river of Sirandte shall form the line of 
demarcatioa to be established between the two armies; Torres 
Vedras dudl not be occupied by dther. ^ 

Art. tv. The General-in-Chief of the English army under- 
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takes to include the Portuguese armies in this suspension of 
arms; and for them the line of demarcation shall be established 
from Leyria to Thomar. 

Art. V. It is agreed provisionally that the French army 
shall not, in any case, be considered as prisoners of war ; thi^ 
all the individuals #ho compose it shall be transported to 
France with their arms and baggage, and the whole of their 
private property, from which nothing shall be exempted. 

Art. VI. No individual, whether Portuguese, or of a 
nation allied to France, or French, shall be c^led to account 
for his political conduct; their respective property shall be pro¬ 
tected ; and they shall be at liberty to withdraw from Portugal, 
within a limited time, with their property. 

Art. VII. The neutrality of the port of Lisbon shall be 
recognised for the Russian fleet: that is to say, that, when the 
English army or fleet shall be in possession of the city and port, 
the said Russian fleet shall not be disturbed during its stay,; nor 
stopped when it wbhes to sail; nor pursued, when it shall sail, 
until after the time fixed by the maritime law. 

Art. VIII. All the artillery of French calibre, and also the 
horses of the cavalry, shall be transported to France. 

Art IX. This suspension of arms shiUl not be broken 
without forty-eight hours' previous notice. 

« Done and agreed upon between the above-named Generals, 
the day and year above mentioned. 

(Signed) Arthur Wellesi-ey. 

Keli.ermann, General-of-Division. 

Additional ArtUle. 

The garrisons of the places occupied by the French army 
shall be included in the present Convention, if they have not 
capitulated before the asth instant. 

(Signed) Arthur Wellesley. 

Kellermann, Genetal-of-Division. 

(A true Copy.) 

A. J. Oalrymple, Captain, Military Secretary. 


DEFINITIVE CONVENTION FOR THE EVACUA¬ 
TION OF PORTUGAL BY THE FRENCH ARMY 

The GMerals commanding in chief the British and French 
armies inTortugal, having determined ton^tiate and coodude 
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% treaty for Uw eracuatfon of Portugal by the French troopa, on 
the basie of the agreement entered into on the sand inetant for 
a mpension of boilUides, have appointed the under-mentioned 
ofikert to negotiate the same in their names $ vis.—on the 
part of the Genetal-imChief of the British army, Lieutenant* 
Colonel Mueray, Quarter-Mastcr-Ueneral t and, on the part of 
the General-in-Chief of the French army, Monsieur Keller* 
MANN, General-of-Division; to whom they have given authority 
to negotiate and conclude a Convention to that cifect, subject 
to thmr ratification respectively, and to that of the Admiral 
commanding the British fleet at the entrance of the Tagus. 

Those two ofRcers, after exchanging their full {xiwcrs, have 
agreed upon the articles which follow : 

Article I. All the places and forts in the kingdom of 
Portugal, occupied l>y the French troops, shall be delivered up 
to the British army in the slate in which they are at the |)eriod 
of the signature of the present Convention. 

Art. II. The French troops shall evacuate Portugal with 
their arms and baggage; they shall not be considered as 
prisoners of war ; and, on their arrival in France, they shall be 
at liberty to serve. 

Art. III. The English Government shall furnish the means 
of conveyance for the French army; which shall be disem- 
Ijarked in any of the ports of France lietwccn Rochefort and 
L'Orient, inclusively. 

Art. IV. The French army shall carry with it ail its 
artillery, of French calibre, with the horses Irelonging to it, and 
the tumbrils supplied with sixty rounds per gun. All other 
artillery, arms, and ammunition, as also the military and naval 
arsenals, shall be given up to the British army and navy in 
the state in which they may Ire at the {leriod of the. ratifiration 
of the Convention. 

Art. V. The French army shall carry with it all its equip¬ 
ments, and all that is comprehended under the name of property 
of the army; that is to say, its military chest, and carriages 
attached to the Field Commissariat and Field Hospitals; or 
shall be allowed to dispose of such part of the .same, on its 
account, as the Commander-In-Chief may judge it unnecessary to 
embark. In like manner, all individuals of the army diall be 
at liberty to dispose <d'their private property of every description; 
tairit foil security hereafter for the purchaaers. 

Art. VI. Tlw cavalry are to embark tbeir horses,; as also 
the Generals and other oflkers of all ranks. It is, however, 
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fully understood, that the means of conveyance for hones, at 
the disposal of the British Commanders, are very limited; some 
additional conveyance may be procured in the port of Lisbon; 
the number of horses to tw embarked by the troops shall not 
exceed six hundred; and the number embarked by the Staff 
shall not exceed two hundred. At all events every facility will 
be given to the French army to dispose of the horses, belonging 
to it, which cannot be embarked. 

Art. VII. In order to facilitate the embarkation, it shall 
take place in three divisions; the last of which will be prin. 
cipally composed of the garrisons of the places, of the cavalr)’, 
the artillery, the sick, and the equipment of the army. The 
first divirion shall embark within seven days of the date of the 
ratification ; or sooner, if possible. 

Art. VIII. The garrison of Elvas and its forts, and of 
Peniche and Palmela, will be embarked at Lisbon; that of 
Almaida at Oporto, or the nearest harbour. They will be 
accompanied on their march by British Commissaries, charged 
with providing for their subsistence and accommodation. ■ 

Art. IX. All the sick and wounded, who cannot be em* 
barked with the troops, are entrusted to the British army. 
They are to be taken care of, whilst they remain in this 
country, at the expense of the British Government; under the 
condition of the same being reimbursed by France when the 
final evacuation is effected. The English government will pro* 
vide for their return to France; which shall take place by 
detachments of about one hundred and fifty (or two hundred) 
men at a time. A sufficient number of French medical officers 
shall be left behind to attend them. 

Art. X. As soon as the vessels employed to carry the army 
to France shall have disembarked it in the harbours specified, 
or in any other of the ports of France to which stress of 
weather may force them, every facility shall be given them to 
return to England without delay; and security against capture 
until their arrival in a friendly port. 

Art. XI. The French army shall be concentrated in ^bou, 
and within a distance of about two leagues from it. The 
Engli^ army will approach within three leagues of the capital; 
and will be so placed as to leave about one league between the 
two armies. 

Art. XII. The forts of St. Julien, the Bugio, and Coacais, 
shall be occupied by the British troops on the ratification of the 
Convention. Idsbon and its citadel, together with the forts and 
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biktterin, a* far a* th* Laxaretio or Tarfuria on one aide, and 
fi>rt St joaeph on the other, indntiTeijr, thali be ipven up on 
Uie embarkation of die second division; as shall also the 
harbour; and all armed vessels in it of every description, with 
their r^ing, sails, stores, and ammunition. The fortresses of 
Elvas, Almaida, Penkhe, and Faimcia, shall be given up as 
soon as the Britisli troops can arrive to occupy them. In the 
mean time, the Ueneral>in>Chief of the British army will give 
notice of tte present Convention to the gaitisons of those places, 
as also to the troo|>s before them, in onler to put a slop to all 
ftirther hostilities. 

Art. XIII. Commissioners shall be nanie«l, on both sides, 
to regulate and accelerate the execution of ihc arrangements 
agreed u|<on. 

Art. .\IV. Should there arise doubts as to the meaning of 
any article, it will be explained favourably to the French army. 

Art. XV. From the dale of the ratification of the present 
Convention, all arrears of contributions, rc(|uisilions, or claims 
whatdrer, of the French Government, against the subjects of 
Portugal, or any other individuals residing in this country, 
founded on the occupation of Portugal l>y the French troops 
in the month of December 1S07, which may not have bem 
paid up, are cancelled ; and all se(|ucstrations laid u|H,n their 
property, movable or immovable, are removeil; and the free 
disposal of the same is restored to the pro|)cr owners. 

Art. XVI. All subjects of France, or of powers in friend* 
ship or alliance with France, domiciliated in Poilu|pii, or 
ac^entally in this country, shall Iw protected ; their property 

every kind, movable and immovable, idiall be respected : 
and they shall be at liberty either to arcompany the French 
army, or to remain in Porti^. In either case their pre^rty 
is guaranteed to them; with the lilicrty of retaining or of 
disposing of it, and passing the produce of the sole thereof into 
France, or any other country where they may fix their resi* 
dence; the space of one year lieing alhiwed them for that 
purpose. 

It is fully understood, that the shipping is excepted from this 
arrangement; only, however, in to tar as regards leaviiig 
the Pott; and that none of the stipulations abow-mentioned 
can be made the |wetext of any commercial speculation. 

Art. XVIL No native of Portugal shall be rendered 
accountable forUs political conduct during the period of the 
ooesfMtiaii of this country by the French army; and all those 

VOL. I 0 
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who have continued in the exercise of their emplojrments, or 
who have accepted situations under the French Government, 
are placed under the protection of the British Commanders; 
they shall sustain no injury in their persons or property j it not 
having been at their option to be obedient, or not, to the 
French Government; they are also at liberty to avail them¬ 
selves of the stipulations of the i6th Article. 

Art. XVIII. The Spanish troops detained on board ship 
in the Port of Lisbon shall be given up to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army; who engages to obtain of the 
Spaniards to restore such French subjects, either military or 
civil, as may have been detained in Spain, without being taken 
in battle, or in consequence of military operations, but on 
occasion of the occurrences of the 29th of last May, and the 
days immediately following. 

Art. XIX. There shall be mi immediate exchange established 
for all ranks of prisoners made in Portugal since the commence¬ 
ment of the present hostilities. 

Art. XX. Hostages of the rank of held-ofiicers shall be 
mutually furnished on the part of the British army and navy, 
and on that of the French army, for the reciprocal guarantee of 
the present Convention. The officer of the British army shall 
be restored on the completion of the articles which concern the 
army; and the officer of the navy on the disembarkation of the 
French troops in their own country. The like is to take place 
on the part of the French army. 

Art. XXL It shall be allowed to the General-in-Chief of 
the French army to send an officer to France with intelligence 
of the present Convention. A vessel will be furnished by the 
British Admiral to convey him to Bourdeaux or Rochefort. 

Art. XXn. The British Admiral will be invited to accom¬ 
modate His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and the other 
principal officers of the French army, on board of ships of war. 

Done and concluded at Lisbon this 30th day of August, 1808. 

(Signed) , Georgb Murray, Quarter-Master-Generai. 

Kbllermann, I>e G^n^ral de Division. 

We, the Duke of Abrantes, General-in-Chief of the French 
army, have ratified and do ratify the present Definitive Con¬ 
vention in all its articles, to be executed according to its form 

(Signed) The Duke of Ashantis. 
HMd-’QH«rttn~-IMim, yotH Augiut, r8o8. 
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AddUmui Artkltt (t tJu »ftkt yuk 

Attgutf, 1808. 

^Akt. I. Tbe indiridtult in the civil employment of the 
mnny made prbonen, either by the British troops, or by the 
Portngncse, in any part of Portucal, will be restored, aa is 
customary, without exchange. 

Art. II. The French army shall be subsisted from its own 
magaxines up to the day of embarkation; the garrisons up to 
the day of the evacuation of the fortresses. 

The remainder of the magazines shall be delivered over, in 
the usual form, to the British Government; which chaiges 
itself with the subsistence of the men and horses of the army 
from the above-mentioned periods till they arrive in France: 
under the condition of their being reimbursed by the Frendi 
Government for the excess of the expense beyond the estimates, 
to be made by both |>artics, of the value of the inagaidnes 
delivered up to the British army. , 

The provisions on board the ships of war, in possession of 
the French army, will lie taken in account by the British 
(hivemment in like manner with the magazines in the fortresses. 

Art. Hi. The General commanding the British troops will* 
take the necessary measures for re-establishing the free circula¬ 
tion of the means of sulisLslence between the country and the 
capital. 

Done and concluded at IJsbon this 30th day of August, 1808. 

(Signed) Georgk Murray, (juartcr-Mastcr-General. 

Kei.i.ermakn, Le G^crai de Division. 

We, Duke of Abrantes, General-in-Chief of the French army, 
have ratified and do ratify the additional articles of the Con¬ 
vention, to be executed according to their form and tenor. 

The Duke of Abrantes. 

(A true Copy.) 

A. J- DALRYMri.R, Ca|Hain, Military Secretary. 

Artitits ^ a CemvaUicH tntmd into kttween yia-Admitvl 
SSNIAVIN, Knight of tkt Order of St. Alexander and other 
Xussian Orders^ and Admiral Sir Charmcs CotTON, 
Sort, for the Snrrender ^ the Rmtuan FUrt, nam anehartd 
intke Eher Tagm. 

Art. L The aUm of war of the Emperor of Russia, now in 
At TigUB (aa qpedM in the aimcRed list), stiali be ddiveted 
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op (0 Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, immediately, with all their 
stores as they now are; to be sent to Ei^land, and there held 
as a deposit by His Britannic Majesty, to be restored to His 
Imperial Majesty within six months after the conclusion of a 
peace between His Britannic Majesty and His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias. 

Aet. II. Vice-Admiral Seniavin, with the officers, sailors, 
and marines, under his command, to return to Russia, without 
any condition or stipulation respecting their future services; to 
be conveyed thither in men of war, or proper vessels, at the 
expense of His Britannic Majesty. 

Done and concluded on board the ship Twerday, in the 
Tagus, and on board His Britannic Majesty’s ship Hibernia, off 
the month of that river, the 3rd day of September 1808. 
fSigned) Ok Seniavin. 

(Signed) Charles Cotton. 

(Counter-signed) By command of the Admiral, 

L. Sass, Assesseur de College. 

(Counter-signed) By command of the Admiral, 

James Kennedy, Secretary. 


POSTSCRIPT 

ON SIR JOHN MOORE’S LETTERS 

Whilst the latter sheets of this work were passing through 
the press, there was laid before Parliament a series of corre¬ 
spondence between the English Government and its servants in 
Spain; amongst which were the letters of Sir John Moore. 
That these letters, even with minds the least vigilrat to detect 
contradictions and to make a commentary from the past actions 
of the Spaniards, should have had power to alienate them from 
the Sputish cause—could never have been looked for; except 
indeed by those who saw, in the party spirit on this question, a 
promise that more than (binary pains would be taken to misre¬ 
present their contents and to abuse the public judgment. But 
however it was at any rate to have been expected—both from 
the place which Sir J. Moore held in the Nation’s esteem 
previously to his Spanish campaign, and also especiaUy firm 
that whi^ (by his death in liattk) he had so lately taken in its 
affiectlonn—that they would wei|^ a good deal in depieaidn|; the 
iancml sympathy with Spain t and therefore the Author of tUs 
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work was dburou* ihu all which (beae Ictten themaelvea, or 
oUwr ioorcea of information, fumiahed to mitigate and con* 
tradkt Sir J. M.'a oplniona—dmuld be laid befom the public: 
bat—being bimaelf at a great dittance from London, and not 
having within his reach all the docummts necessary for this 
purpose—he has honoured the friend, who corrects the prem 
err^ making over that task to him : and the reader b there¬ 
fore apprised, that the Author is not responsible for any thing 
which follows. ‘ 

Those, who have not examined these letters for themselves, will 
have collected enough of their general iro|)o{t, from converaation 
and the public prints, to know that they pronounce an opinion 
unbvourabie to the Spanionis. They will {terhaps hava yet 
to learn that this opinion is not supixirted by any body of fiuit 
(for of focts only three are given : and those, as we shall aee, 
misrepresented); Iwt solely by the weight of Sir John Moore's 
personal authority. This lieing the case, it l>ccomes the mure 
important to assign the value of that authority, by making such 
deductions from the present iniblic estimate of it, as are either 
fairly to Ik presume<l from his profe.ssion ami oRire, nr directly 
inferred from the letters under consideration. 

As reasons for questioning ■) priori the impartiality of these 
letters,—it might Ik suggested (in reference to whst they would 
be likely to ewr/)—first—that they are the letters of a sMkr; 
that is, of a man trained (liy the prejudices of hb profession) to 
despise, or at least to rate as secondary, those resources which 
for Spain must be looked to as supreme ;—and, secondly, that 
they are the letters of a gtuentJ; that is, of a soldier removed 
by hb rank from the pomlbility of any extensive intercourse 
with the lower classes; concerning wh«m the question chbfly 
sras. But it U more important to remark (in reference to what 
they svould be likely to m/V-rtere)—thirdly—that they are the 
letters of a C^mmandir’in-tkitf; standing—from the very day 
when he took the field—in a dilemma which compelled him to 
risk the safety of hb army hf advancing, or iu honour by 
retreating; and having to make out an apology, for either blue, 
to the very penoiu who had imposed thb dilraou upon him.— 
The reader b requested to attend to thb. Sir John Moote 
ibnnd hfanaelf in hton with a force “ which, if aiUted,” (to qaoto 
hiiownwmd^*'would not exceed 36,000 men.’’ Sudia force, 
nftic the defeat of die advanced nrmics,—be was an r i d co uld 
<(bct Mdrinf: die beet reonlt he conld a n d c ^ oi e ume an 
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inglorious retreat. That he should be in this situation at the 
very opening of the campaign, he saw, would declare to all 
Europe that somewhere there must be blame: but where? 
with himself he knew that there was none : the English Govern¬ 
ment (with whom he must have seen that at least a part of the 
blame lay—for sending him so late, and with a force so 
lamentably incommensurate to the demands of the service) it 
was not for him—holding the situation that’ he did—openly to 
accuse (though, by implication, he oAen rioes accuse them); 
and therefore it became his business to look to the Spaniards; 
and, in their conduct, to search for palliations of that inefficiency 
on his part—which else the persons, to whom he was writing, 
would understand as charged upon themselves. Writing with 
such a puTi>ose—and under a double fettering of his iaculties; 
first from anxious forebodings of calamity or dishonour; and 
secondly from the pain he must have felt at not being free to 
censure those with whom he could not but be aware that the 
embarrassments of his situation had, at least in part, originated 
—we might expect that it would not be difficult for him to find, 
in the early events of the campaign, all which he sought; and 
to deceive himself into a belief, that, in stating these events 
without any commentary or even hints as to the relative 
circumstances under which they took place (which only could 
give to the naked facts their value and due meaning), he was 
making no misrepresentations,—and doing the Spaniards no 
injustice. 

These suggestions are made with the greater earnestness, as 
it is probable that the htmourable death of Sir John Moore will 
have given so much more weight to his opinion on any subject— 
as, if these suggestions be warranted, it is entitle on this 
subject to less weight—than the opinion of any other individual 
equally intelligent, and not liable (from high office and per¬ 
plexity of situation) to the same inSuences of disgust or 
prejudice. 

That these letters were written under some such influences, 
is plain throughout: we find, in them, reports of the four first 
events in the campaign; and, in justice to the Spaniards,'it 
must be said that all are virtually mis-statements. Take two 
instances: 

I. The main strength and efibrts of the Frendi were, at the 
openiim of the campaign, directed against the army of Gen. 
BlakeC The issue is thus gWan by Sir J. M.:—'<G<^ B)altc?s 
army In Bbeay has been defeated—dhfieraed; and its offieam 
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and men are Ajring in every direction.” Could it be rappoied 
tibat the army, whoeO matchless exertions and endurances are 
all metge^ in this over<haiged (and almost insulting) statement 
of their rewt, was, “mere peasantry” (Sir J. M.’s own words)and 
opposed to greatly superior numbers of veteran troops ? Confront 
with this account the description given by an eye-witness (Major- 
Gen. Leith) of their constancy and the trials of their constancy ; 
remembering that, fc« ten successive days, they were engaged 
(under the pressure of similar hardships, with the addition of one 
not mentioned here, viz.—a want of clothing) in continued 
actions with the French;—“ Here I shall take occasion to state 
another instance of the patience (and, I will add, the chearful- 
ness) of the Spanish soldiers under the greatest privations.— 
After the action of Soronosa on the 31st ult., it was deemed 
expedient by Gen. Blake, for the purpose of forming a junction 
with the second division and the army of Asturias, that the army 
should make long, rapid, and continued marches through a 
country at any time incapable of feeding so numerous an army, 
and at present almost totally drained of provisions. From the 
30th of October to the present day (Nov. 6), with the exception 
of a small and partial issue of bread at liilboa on the morning 
of the 1st of November, this army has been totally destitute of 
bread, wine, or spirits; and has literally lived on the scanty 
supply of beef and sheep which those mountains aflbrd. Yet 
never was there a symptom of complaint or murmur; the 
soldiers' minds appearing to be entirely occupied with the idea 
of being led against the enemy at Bilboa."—“ It is impossible for 
me to do justice to the gallantry and energy of the divisions 
engaged this day. The army are loud in expressing their 
desires to be led against the enemy at Bilboa; the universal 
exclamation is—The bayonet I the bayonet! lead us back to 
Soronosa.” 

3. On the loth of November the Estramaduran advanced 
guard, of about 13,000 men, was defeated at Burgos by a 
divmon of the French army sf/uUd tor the service—and having 
a vast superiority in cavalry and artillery. This event, with the 
some neglect of circumstances, os in the former instance. Sir 
L M. thus reports:—“The French, after beating the army of 
mramadnra, are advanced at Burgos.” Now surely to any 
nnprejndked mind the bare fact of 13,000 men (cUefty raw 
le^) having gone forward to meet and to find out the main 
Ficndi army—under all the oppression whidi, to the jgnonnt 
of thenpper and hnrer classes throqgbovt Europe, there it in 
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the name of Buonaparte—^must appear, under any issue, a title 
to the highest admiration, such as would have nude this slight 
and incidental mention of it impossible. 

The two next events—vis. the forcing of the pass at 
Somosierra by the Polish horse, and the partial defeat of 
Castanos—are,' as might be shevm even from the French 
bulletins, no less misrepresented. With respect to the first,— 
Sir J. Moore, overlooking the whole drama of that noble 
defence, gives only the catastrophe; and his account of the 
second will appear, from any report, to be an exaggeration. 

It may be objected that—since Sir J. M. nowhere all^;es 
these events as proving any thing against the Spaniards, but 
simply as accounting for his own plans (in which view, howso¬ 
ever effected, whether with or without due resistance, thqr 
were entitled to the same value)—it is unfair to say that, ly 
giving' them uncircumstantially, he has misrepresented them. 
But it must be answered, that, in letters containing elsewhere 
(though not immediately in connection with these statements) 
opinions unfavourable to the Spaniards, to omit any thing making 
for them— it to misrepresent in effect. And, further, it shall now 
be shewn that even those three charges—which Sir J. M. does 
allege in proof of his opinions—are as glaringly mis-stated. 

The first of these charges is the most important : I give it to 
the reader in the words of Sir John Moore :—“The French 
cavalry from Burgos, in small detachments, are over-running 
the province of Leon j raising contributions; to which the 
inhabitants submit without the least resistance.” Now here it 
cannot be meant that no efforts at resistance were made by 
individuals or small parties; because this would not only con¬ 
tradict the universal laws of human nature,—but would also be 
at utter variance with Sir J. M.’s repeated complaints that he 
could gain no information of what was passing in his neighbour¬ 
hood, 11 is meant therefore that there vras no r^lar or organised 
resistance; no resistance such as might be made the subject of 
an official report Now we all know that the Spaniards have 
every where suffered deplorably from a want of cavalry; and, 
in the absence of that, hear from a military man (Major-Gen. 
Brodrick) why there was no resistance:—“ At that time I was 
not aware how remarkably the plains of Leon and Castille differ 
from any other I haveseen t nor how strongly the drcumstances, 
which constitute that difference, enforce the opinion I venture 
to express.” (He means Ae necessity of cavalry reinforcements 
from Eng^d.) “ My toed from Astotga lay thras^ a east 
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open qfMoei extendiiw from 5 to ao or more inilet on every side t 
wilhoat e single scddent of ground whidi could enable « body 
Of ittiantiy to check « pursuing enemy, or to cover its own 
retreat. In such ground, any corps of infantry might be 
insulted, to the very gates of the town it occupied, by cavalry 
far inferior in numbers; antributions mittJ uHdtr their tytt, 
and the whole neighbourhood exhausted of its resources, 
without the fostibilitjt of their offeting any retistauee to sttth 
ineursions,” 

The second charge k made on the retreat to Corunna : "The 
GoUicians, though armed,” Sir J. M. says, “ made no attempt to 
stop the passage of the French through the mountains.” That 
they were armrf—Is a proof that they had an iuteuiiou to do so 
(os one of our journals observed); but what encouragement had 
they in that intention from the sight of a regular force—more 
than 30,000 strong—abandoning, without a struggle, passes 
where (as an English general asserts) “ a body of a thousand 
men might stop on army of twenty times the numlrer ? ” 

The thirti charge relates to the same I’rovincc : it is a rnm- 
plaint that “ the people nfn awiiy ; the villages arc deserted " ; 
and again, in his last letter,—“ They abandoned their dwellings 
at our approach ; drove away their carts, oxen, andeveiy thing 
which could be of the smallest aid to the army.” To ihk charge, 
in so far as it may tie thought to criminate the Spaniards, a full 
answer k furnkhed by their accuser himself in the following 
memorable sentence in another part of the very same letter i— 
“ 1 am sorry to say that the army, whose conduct I had such 
reason to extol in its march through I’ortugal and on its 
arrival in Spain, has totally changerl its character since it 
began to retreat.” What do we collect from thk passage? 
Assuredly that the army ill-treated the Gallkians $ for there k 
no other way in which an army, as a liody, can oflend— 
eacepting by on indisposition to fight; and that interpretation 
(besides that we ore all sure that no Englkh army could te 
ofiend) Sir J. Moore expressly guards against in the nest 
sentence. 

The Englkh army then treated iu Ally as on enemy t and, 
—though there are alleviations of its conduct in its greM 
sufferings,— yet it must be ranembered that these sufferings 
were due—not to the Galllcians—but to drcnrastonces over 
urUdi they hod no controul—to the precipitancy of tlw retreat, 
the jaclcmeiicyrfthe weather, and Um poverty of the country t 
■ad ttat (kaMpfaig tUs) they must have bad ■ doubie setwe of 
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injustice in any outrages of an English army, from contrasting 
them with the professed objects of that army in entering Spain.— 
It is to be obsaved that the answer to the second charge would 
singly have been some answer to this ; and, reciprocally, that 
the answer to this is a full answer to the second. 

Having thus shewn that, in Sir J. Moore’s very inaccurate 
statements of facts, we have some further reasons for a previous 
distrust of any opinion which is supported by those statements,— 
it is now time to make the reader acquainted with the real 
terms and extent of that opinion. For it is far less to be 
feared that, from his just respect for him who gave it, he should 
allow it an undue weight in his judgment—than that, reposing 
on the faithfulness of the abstracts and reports of these letters, 
he should really be still ignorant of its exact tenor. 

The whole amount then of what Sir John Moore has alleged 
against the Spaniards, in any place but one, is comprised in 
this sentence:—“ The enthusiasm, of which we have heard so 
much, no where appears: whatever good*will there is (and I 
believe amongst the lower orders there is a great deal) is taken 
no advantage of.” It is true that, in that one place (vit. in his 
last letter written at Corunna), he charges the Spaniards with 
“ apathy and indifference": but, as this cannot be reconciled 
with his concession of a great deal of good-will, we are bound to 
take that as his real and deliberate opinion which he gave under 
circumstances that allowed him most coolness and freedom of 
judgment.—The Spaniards then were wanting in enthusiasm. 
Now what is meant by enthusiasm? Does it mean want of 
ardour and zeal in battle? This Sir J. Moore no where 
asserts; and, even without a direct acknowledgment of their 
good conduct in the field (of which he bad indeed no better 
means of judging than we in England), there is involved in his 
statement of the relative numbers of the French and Spaniards— 
combined with our knowledge of the time during which they 
maintained their struggle—a sufficient testimony to that; even 
if the events of the first campaign had not made it superfluous. 
Does nmean then a want of good>will to the cause? So far 
from this, we have seen that Sir J. M. admits that there was, in 
that dass where it was most wanted, “ a great deal " of good¬ 
will, And, in the present condition of Spain, let it be 
recollected what it is that this implies. We see, in the inter¬ 
cepted letter to Marshal Sonlt (transmitted by Sir J. M.), that the 
Frokch keep accniate registers of the bdiavionr of the diflkrent 
towns; aim this was, no donbt, well known tbroogihottt Spain- 
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Thetefore to shew anf signs of good-will—much more to ghre n 
kind wdcome to the Ihtglish (as had been done at Badajoa and 
Salamanca)—was, thay knew, a pledge of certain puniidiment 
on any visit (iom the French. So that good-will, manifested 
in these circumstances, was nothing less than a testimony of 
devotion to the cause. 

Here then, the reader will say, I find granted—in the 
courage and the good-will of the Spaniards—all the elements 
of an enthusiastic resistance; and cannot therefore imagine what 
more could be sought for except the throwing out and making 
palpable of their enthusiasm to the careless eye in some signal 
outward manifestations. In this accordingly we learn what 
interpretation we are to give to Sir J. M.’s charge:—there were 
no tumults on his entrance into Spain ; no insurrections; they 
dM not, as he says, " rally round ” the English army. But, to 
determine how far this disapiminlment of his expectations tells 
against the Spnnianls, we must hrst know how far tIuMe 
expectations were reasonable. Let the reader consider, then. 

First; what army was this round which the Spaniards were 
to rally? If it was known by the victory of Vimiera, it was 
known also to many by the Convention of Cintra; for, though 
the government had never ventured to communicate that affidr 
officially to the nation, dark and perplexing whispers were how¬ 
ever circulated about it throughout Spain. Moreover, it must 
surely demand some superstition in behalf of regular troops—to 
see, in an army of 26,000 men, a dignity adequate to the office 
here claimed for it of awakening a new vigour and enthusiasm 
in such a nation as Spain; not to mention that an English 
army, however numerous, had no right to consider itself os 
other than a tributary force—as itself tending to a centre—and 
Mtracted rather than attracting. 

Secondly; it appears that .Sir j. M. has overlooked one 
most important circumstance :~viz. that the harvest, in these 
provinces, had been already reaped; the English army could 
be viewed only as gleaners. Thus, as we have already seen, 
Estramadura had fumbbed an army which had marched before 
his arrival; from Salamanca also—the very place in which he 
makes hb complaint—there had gone out a battalion to Bbesy 
which Gen. Bltdte had held np, for its romantic gallantry, to the 
admifatkmof hb whole army. 

Yet, thirdly, it b not meant by any means to assert that 
Spain has pnt forth an energy ad^nate to the service—or in 
tciaMt proportion to her own strength. Far fnm UI 
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But upon whom does the blame rest? Not surely upon the 
people—who, as long as they continued to have confidence in 
their rulers, could not be expected (after the early fervours of 
thdr revolution had subsided) much to overstep the measure of 
exertion prescribed to them—^but solely upon the government. 
Up to the time when Sir J. M. died, the Supreme Junta had 
adopted no one grand and comprehensive measure for calling 
out the strength of the nation;—scarcely any of such ordinary 
vigour as, in some countries, would have been adopted to meet 
local disturbances among the people. From their jealousy of 
popular feeling,—they had never taken any steps, by books or 
civic assemblies, to make the general enthusiasm in the cause 
available by bringing it within the general consciousness ; and 
thus to create the nation into an organic whole. Sir J. M. was 
fully aware of this :—“ The Spanish Government,” he says, “ do 
not seem ever to have contemplated the possibility of a second 
attack ”: and accordingly, whenever he is at leisure to make 
distinctions, he does the people the justice to say—that the 
failure was with those who should have " taken advantage ” of 
their good-wili. With the people therefore will for ever 
remain the glory of having resisted heroically with means 
utterly inadequate; and with the government the whole 
burthen of the disgrace that the means were thus inadequate. 

But, further,—even though it should still be thought that, in 
the three Provinces which Sir J. Moore saw, there may have 
been some failures with the people,—it is to I)e remembered 
that these were the very three which had never been the 
theatre of French outrages; which therefore had neither such 
a vivid sense of the evils which they had to fear, nor so strong 
an animation in the recollection of past triumphs: we m^ht 
accordingly have predicted that, if any provinces should prove 
slack in their exertions, it would be these three. So that, after 
all, (a candid inquirer into this matter will say) admitting Sir 
J. M.’s description to be faithful with respect to what he saw, I 
can never allow that the conduct of these three Provinces shidl 
be held forth as an exponent of the general temper and 
condition of Spain. For that therefore 1 must look to other 
authorities. 

Such an inquirer we might then refer to the testimonies of 
Gen. Ldth and of Capt. Parley for Biscay and Asturias; of 
Mr. Vanghan (as cited by Lord Caatlereagh) for the whole East 
and South; of Lord Cochrane (himself a most gallant man, and 
giving kit testimony under a tryii^ c o mparison of the Spaaklds 
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with Ei^rlUh Sailors) for Catafooia in partkolar; of Lwd W. 
Bentinck for the central provinces; and, for di Spain, we 
might appeal evoi to the Spanish military reports—which, hy 
the discrimination of their praises (sometimes giving severe 
rebukes to particular regiments, etc.) authenticate themselves. 

But, finally, we are entitled—alter the attimu of the Spaniards 
—to dispense with sudi appeals. Spain might justly deem it a 
high injury and affiront, to suppose tliat (aAer her deeds performed 
under the condition of her means) she could require any other 
testimony to justify her before all posterity. What those deeds 
have ben, it cannot surely now be necessary to inform the 
reader: and therefore the remainder of this note shall be em¬ 
ployed in placing before him llte present posture of Spain— 
under two aspects which may possibly have escaped his notice. 

First, Let him look to that part of Spain which is now in 
the possession of the enemy let him beat in mind that the 
present campaign opened at the latter end of last Octolier; that 
the French were then masters of the country up to the Kbro; 
that the contest has since tain between a veteran army (rated, 
on the lowest estimate, at 113,000 men—with a prodigious 
superiority in cavalry, artillery, etc.) opposed (as to all regular 
opposition) by unpractised S|<aniards, split into three distinct 
armies, having no communication with each other, making a 
total of not mote than 80,000 menand tlien let him inquire 
what progress, in this time and with these advantages, the 
French have been able to make (comparing it, at the same 
lime, with that heretofore made in I'russia, and elsewhere); 
the answer shall be given from the '/'imes newspaper of April 
8th—"It appears timt, at the date of our last accounts frtmi 
France as well as Spain, about one half of the Peninsula was 
stillunsubdued by the French arms. The Provinces, which retain 
thdr independence, form a sort of irregular or Irrokcn crescent; 
of which one horn consists in parts of Catalonia and Valencia, 
and the other horn includes Asturias (perhaps we may soon add 
Gallicia). The broader surface contains the four kingdoms of 
Andaluria (Seville, Grenada, Cordova, and Murcia), and con¬ 
siderable parts of Estramadnra, and La Mancha; besides 
PortngaL’*—The writer might have added that even the 
Provinces, occupied by the French, cannot ym be counted 
substantially as conquests : since they have a military represent* 
atkm in die south; large proportions of the defeated armks 
having retreated tidther. 

SoModly, Let him lode to that part of Spain wbidi yet 
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renuuns unsubdued.—It was thought no slight proof of heroism 
in the people of Madrid, that they prepared for their defence— 
not as the foremost champions of Spain (in which character 
they might have gained an adventitious support from the 
splendour of their post; and, at any rate, would have been free 
from the depression of preceding disasters)—^but under a full 
knowledge of recent and successive overthrows; their advanced 
armies had been defeated; and their last stay, at Somosierra, 
had been driven in upon them. But the Provinces in the 
South have many more causes for dejection : they have heard, 
since these disasters, that this heroic city of Madrid has fallen; 
that their forts in Catalonia have been wrested from them; that 
an English army just moved upon the horizon of Spain—to 
draw upon itself the gaze and expectations of the people, and 
then to vanish like an apparition ; and, finally, they have 
heard of the desolation of Saragossa.* Under all this accumula¬ 
tion of calamity, what has been their conduct ? In Valencia 
redoubled preparations of defence ; in Seville a decree for such 
energetic retaliation on the enemy,—as places its authors, 
in the event of his success, beyond the hopes of mercy; in 
Cadiz—on a suspicion that a compromise was concerted 
with their enemy—tumults and clamours of the people for 
instant vengeance; every where, in their uttermost distress, the 
same stem and unfaltering attitude of defiance as at the 
glorious birth of their resistance. 

In this statement, then, of the past efforts of Spain—and of 
her present preparations for further efforts—will be found a full 
answer to all the charges alleged, by Sir John Moore in his 
letters, against the people of Spain, even if we did not find 
sufficient ground for rejecting them in an examination of these 
letters themselves. 

The Author of the above note—having, in justice to the 
Spaniards, spoken with great plainness and freedom—feels it 
necessary to add a few words, that it may not thence be am- 
eluded that he is insensible to Sir J. Moore's claims upon his 
respect Perhaps—if Sir J. M. could himself have pven us 
his commoitary upon these letters, and have restricted the 
extension of su^ passages as (from want of vigilance in making 
distinctions or laxity of language) are at variance with con- 
cessioiu made elsewhere—th^ would have been found not more 
to difler from'the reports of other intelligent and less prejudiced 
observers, than we might have expected fitom the drcnnstancet 
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andet which they weit written. Sir J. M. has himself told us 
(in a letter mblished since the above note was written)' that he 
thinks the Spaniards “a 6ne people" ; and that acknowlcdg- 
ment, from a soldier, cannot lie supposed to esclude courage; 
nor, from a Briton, some seal for national independence. We 
ate therefore to conclude that, when Sir J. M. pronounces 
opinions on “the Spaniards" not to be reconciled with this and 
other pasuges, he speaks—not of the Spanish people—but of 
the Spanish government. And, even for what may stilt remain 
charged uncandidly upon the people, the writer does not forget 
that there are infinite apologies to be found in Sir J. Moore’s 
sitnation: the earliest of these letters were written under great 
anxiety and disturbance of mind from the anticipation of 
calamity;—and the latter (which arc the most severe) under the 
actual pressure of calamity; and calamity of that sort which 
would the most painful to the feelings of a gallant soldier, 
and most likely to vitiate his judgment with respect to those 
who had in part (however innocently) occasioned it. There 
may be pleaded also for him—that want of leisure which would 
make it difficult to compare the different accounts he received, 
and to draw the right inferences from them. Hut then these 
apologies for his want of fidelity—arc also reasons lieforehand 
for suspecting it: and there are now (May 18th) to lie added to 
these reasons, and their confirmations in the tetters themselves, 
fresh proofs in the present state of Gallicia, as manifested 
the late recapture of Vigo, and the movements of the Marquis 
de la Romana; all which, frwSir j. Moore’s account of the 
temper in that province, we njf % have confidently pronounced 
impossible. We must theref remember that what in him 
were simply mis-statements—now, when repeated with our 
better information, calumnies; and calumnies so much the lest 
to be excused in us, as we have already (in our conduct towards 
Spain) given her other and no light matter of complaint asainsl 
ourselves. * 
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TO CAPTAIN PASLKY, ROVAl. ENGINEERS 

Craimer,, Manh 2S, iSii. 

MV DKAK SiK, 

I address this to the publishers of your “ Essay," 
not knowing where to find you. IJefore 1 speak of the 
instruction and pleasure which 1 have derived from your 
work, let me say a word or two in apology for my own 
apparent mgitet of the letter with which you honoured 
me some time ago. In fact, I was thoroughly sensible 
of the value of your corrcspondcn< e, and of your kind¬ 
ness in writing to me, and took up the pen to tell you 
so. I wrote half of a pretty long letter to you, but 1 
was so disgusted with the imperfect and feeble expression 
which I had given to some not uninteresting ideas, that 
I threw away the unfinished sheet, and could not find 
resolution to resume what had been so inauspiciously 
begun. I am ashamed to say, that I write so few letters, 
and employ my pen so little in any way, that I feel both 
a lack of words (such words I mean as 1 wish for) and 
of mechanical skill, extremely discouraging to me. I 
do not plead these disabilities on my part as an excuse, 
but 1 wish you to know that they have been the sole 
cause of my silence, and not a want of sense of the 
honour done me by your correspondence, or an ignorance 
of what good breeding required of me. But enough of 
my trespasses! Let me only add, that I addressed a 
letter of some length to you when you were lying iB at 
Middleburgh; diis probably you never recast Now 
te your I bad eiqiected it with great impa ti ence^ 
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and desired a friend to send it down to me immediately 
on its appearance, which he neglected to do. On this 
account, 1 did not see it till a few days ago. I have 
read it through twice, with great care, and many parts 
three or four times over. From this, you will conclude 
that 1 must have been much interested; and 1 assure 
you that 1 deem myself also in a high degree instructed. 
It would be a most pleasing employm^t to me to dwell, 
in this letter, upon those points in which 1 agp-ee with 
you, and to acknowledge my obligations for the clearer 
views you have given of truths which I before perceived, 
though not with that distinctness in which they now 
stand before my eyes. But 1 could wish this letter to 
be of some use to you ; and that end is more likely to 
be attained if 1 advert to those points in which 1 think 
you are mistaken. These are chiefly such as though 
very material in themselves, are not at all so to the 
main object you have in view, viz. that of proving that 
the military power of France may by us be successfully 
resisted, and even overthrown. In the first place, then, 
I think that there are great errors in the survey of the 
comparative strength of the two empires, with which you 
begin your book, and on which the first i6o pages are 
chiefly employed. You seem to wish to frighten the 
people into exertion ; and in your ardour to attain your 
object, that of rousing our countrymen by any means, 
I think you have caught far too eagerly at every circum* 
stance with respect to revenue, navy, etc, that appears 
tQ make for the French. This I think was unnecessary. 
The people are convinced that the power of France is 
dangerous, and that it is our duty to resist it to the 
utmost. 1 think you might have commenced from this 
acknowledged fact; and, at all events, 1 cannot help 
saying, that the first loo pages or m of your book, 
contrasted with the brilliant prospects towards the 
conclusion, have impressed me with a notion that you 
have written too much under the mfluence ti fedi^ 
dmilar to those of a poet or novdist, who deepens the 
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dutresi in the earner part of his work, in order that the 
happy catastrophe which he has prepared for his hero 
and heroine may be more keenly relished. Your object 
is to conduct us to Elysium, and, lest we should not be 
able to enjoy that pure air and purpurcal sunshine, you 
have taken a peep at Tartarus on the road. Now I am 
of your mind, that we ought not to moke peace with 
France, on any account, till she is humiliated, and her 
power brought within reasonable bounds. It is our duty 
and our interest to lie at war with her; but I do not 
think with you, that a state of peace would give to France 
that superiority which you seem so clearly to foresee. 
In estimating the resources of the two empires, as to 
revenue, you appear to make little or no ailowance for 
what I deem of prime and paramount importance, the 
characters of the two nations, and of the two governments. 
Was there ever an instance, since the world began, of 
the peaceful arts thriving under a desimtism so oppressive 
as that of France is and must continue to Ire, and among 
a people so unfettlcd, so depraved, and so undisciplined 
in civil arts and habits as the French nation must now 
be ? It is difiicult to come at the real revenue of the 
French empire; but it appears to me certain, absolutely 
certain, that it must diminish rapidly every year. The 
armies have hitherto been maintain^ chiefly from the 
contributions raised upon the conquered countries, and 
from the plunder which the soldiers have been able to 
find. But that harvest is over. Austria, and particularly 
Hungary, may have yet something to supply; but the 
French Ruler will scarcely quarrel with them for a few 
years at least. But from Denmark, and Sweden, and 
Russia, there is not much to be gained. In the mean 
while, wherever his iron yoke is fixed, the spirits of the 
people are broken; and it is in vain to attempt to erdoit 
money which they do not possess, and cannot procure. 
Their bodies be may command, but their bodies he can¬ 
not move without the .inspiration oS v/taltky somewhere 
<xr otho' i by wealth 1 mean sup«fluous prince, some- 
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thing arising from - the labour of the inhabitants of 
coimtries beyond what is necessary to their support. 
What will avail him the command of the whole population 
of the Continent, unless there be a security for capital 
somewhere existing, so that the mechanic arts and 
inventions may thereby be applied in such a manner as 
that an overplus may arise from the labour of the country 
which shall find its way into the pocket of the State for 
the purpose of supporting its military and civil establish* 
ments? Now, when I look at the condition of our 
country, and compare it with that of France, and reflect 
upon the length of the time, and the infinite combination 
of favourable circumstances which have been necessary 
to produce the laws, the regulations, the customs, the 
moral character, and the physical enginery of all sorts, 
through means, and by aid of which, labour is carried on 
in this happy land; and when I think of the wealth and 
population (concentrated too in so small a space) which 
we must have at command for military purposes, I 
confess I have not much dread, looking ^ther at war or 
peace, of any power which France, with respect to us, 
is likely to attain for years, I may say for generations. 
Whatever may be the form of a government, its spirit, 
at least, must be mild and free before agriculture, trade, 
commerce, and manufactures can thrive under it; and 
if these do not prosper in a State, it may extend its 
empire to right and to left, and it will only carry poverty 
and desolation along with it, without being itself per¬ 
manently enriched. You seem to take for granted, that 
because the French revenue amounts to so much at 
present it must continue to keep up to that height. This, 
I conceive impossible, unless the spirit of the govern¬ 
ment alters, which is not likely for many years. How 
comes it that we are enabled to keep, by sea and land, 
so many men in arms ? Not by our foreign commerce, 
but by our domestic ingenuity, by our home labour, 
which, with the aid of capital and the mechanic arts and 
establishments, has enaUed a few to produce so much 
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as will maintain themselves, and the hundreds of 
thousands of their countrymen whom they support in 
arms. If our formgn trade were utterly destroyed, I am 
told, that not more than one-sixth of our trade would 
perish. The spirit of Buonaparte’s government is, and 
must continue to be, like that of the first conquerors of 
the New World who went raving about for gold—gold! 
and for whose rapacious appetites the stow but mighty 
and sure returns of any other produce could have no 
charms. I cannot but think that generations must pass 
away before France, or any of the countries under its thral¬ 
dom, can attain those habits, and that character, and those 
establishments which must be attained before it can wield 
its population in a manner that will ensure our overthrow. 
This (if we conduct the war upon principles of common 
sense) seems to me impossible, while we continue at 
war; and should a peace take place (which, however, 
I passionately deprecate), France will long l>e com|)ellcd 
to pay tribute to us, on account of our being so far before 
her in the race of genuine practical philosophy and true 
liberty. I mean that the mind of this country is so far 
before that of France, and that Ihtl mind has empowered 
the hands of the country to raise so much national wc.ilth, 
that France must condescend to accept from us what 
she will be unable herself to produce. Is it likely that 
any of our manufacturing capitali.sts, in case of a peace, 
would trust themselves to an arbitrary government 
like that of Fiance, which, without a moment’s warning, 
might go to war with us and seize their persons and 
their property; nay, if they should be so foolish as to 
trust themselves to its discretion, would be l>ase enough 
to pick a quarrel with us for the very purpow of a pretext 
to strip them of all they possessed ? Or is it likely, if 
the native French manufacturers and traders were 
capable of rivalling us in point of skill, that any French- 
man would venture upon that ostentatious display of 
wealth which a large cotton-null, for instance, reqwres, 
wfam he knotm diat by so doing he would only dnw 
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upon himself a glance of the greedy eye of government, 
soon to be followed by a squeeze from its rapacious 
hand ? But I have dwelt too long upon this. The sum 
of what I think, by conversation, 1 could convince you 
of is, that your comparative estimate is erroneous, and 
materially so, inasmuch as it makes no allowance for 
the increasing superiority which a State, supposed to be 
independent and equitable in its dealings to its subjects, 
must have over an oppressive government; and none 
for the time which is necessary to give prosperity to 
peaceful arts, even if the government should improve. 
Our country has a mighty and daily growing forest 
of this sort of wealth; whereas, in France, the trees are 
not yet put into the ground. For my own part, I do 
not think it possible that France, with all her command 
of territory and coast, can outstrip us in naval power, 
unless she could previously, by her land power, cut us 
off from timber and naval stores, necessary for the 
building and equipment of our fleet. In that intellectual 
superiority which, as I have mentioned, we possess over 
her, we should find means to build as many ships as 
she could build, and also could procure sailors to man 
them. The same energy would furnish means for 
maintaining the men; and if they could be fed and 
maintained, they would surely be produced. Why then 
am I for war with France ? ist. Because I think our 
naval superiority may 1>e more dieaply maintained, and 
more easily, by war than by peace ; and because I think, 
that if the war were conducted upon those principles of 
martial policy which you so admirably and nobly 
enforce, united with (or rather bottomed upon) those , 
notions of justice and right, and that knowledge of and 
reverence for the moral sentiments of mankind, which, 
in my Tract, 1 attempted to portray and illustrate, the 
tide military success would immediately turn in our 
favour; and we should find no more difficulty in Te> 
ducing the French power than Gusuvus Add{dtu8 ifrd 
in reducing that of the German Empire in his day. 
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And here let me express my zealous thanks for the 
spirit and beauty with which you have pursuedi through 
all its details, the course of martial policy which you 
recommend. Too much praise cannot be given to this 
which is the great body of your work. 1 hope that it 
will not be lost upon your countrymen. But (as I said 
before) I rather wish to dwell upon those points in 
which I am dissatisfied with your “Essay.” . Let me 
then come at once to a fundamental principle. You 
maintain, that as the military power of France is in 
progress, ours must be so also, or we must perish. In 
this I agree with you. Yet you contend also, that this 
increase or progress can only be brought about by 
conquests permanently established upon the Continent; 
and, calling in the doctrines of the writers upon the 
law of nations to your aid, you arc for beginning with 
the conquest of Sicily, and so on, through Italy, 
Switzerland, etc. etc. Now it does not appear to me, 
though I should rejoice heartily to see a British army 
march from Calabria, triumphantly, to the heart of the 
Alps, qnd from Holland to the centre of Germany,—yet 
it does not appear to me that the conquest and 
permanent possession of these countries is necessary 
either to produce those resources of men or money 
which the security and prosperity of our country re¬ 
quires. All that is absolutely needful, for cither the one 
or the other, is a large, experienced, and seasoned 
army, which we cannot possess without a held to fight 
in, and that field must be somewhere upon the Con¬ 
tinent. Therefore, as far as concerns ourselves and our 
.security, I do not think that so wide a space of con¬ 
quered country is desirable; and, as a patriot, 1 have 
no wish for it. If 1 desire it, it is not for our saktt 
directly, but for the benefit of .those unhappy nations 
sriiom we should rescue, and whose prosperity would be 
reflected back uptm ourselves. Holding these notions, 
it is natural, highly as I rate the importance of military 
power, and deeply as 1 fed its necessity for the protec* 
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tion of every excellence and virtue, that I should rest 
my hopes with respect to the emancipation of Europe 
more upon moral influence, and the wishes and opinions 
of the people of the respective nations, than you appear 
to do. As I have written in my pamphlet, “on the 
moral qualities of a people must its salvation ultimately 
depend. Something higher than military excellence 
must be taught as higher; something more fundamental, 
as more fundamental.” Adopting the opinion of the 
writers upon the laws of nations, you treat of conquest 
as if conquest could in itself, nakedly and abstractedly 
considered, confer rights. If we once admit this pro¬ 
position, all morality is driven out of the world. We 
conquer Italy—that is, we raise the British standard in 
Italy,—and, by the aid of the inhabitants, we expel the 
.French from the country, and have a right to keep it for 
ourselves. This, if I am not mistaken, is not only im¬ 
plied, but explicitly maintained in your book. Un¬ 
doubtedly, if it be clear that the possession of Italy is 
necessary for our security, we have a right to keep 
possession of it, if we, should ever be able to master it 
by the sword. But not because we have gained it by 
conquest, therefore may we keep it; no; the sword, as. 
the sword, can give no rights ; but because a great and 
noble nation, like ours, cannot prosper or exist without 
such possession. If the fact were so, we should then 
have a right to keep possession of what by our valour 
we had acquired—not otherwise, if these things were 
matter of mere speculation, they would not be worth 
talking about; but they are not so. The spirit of 
conquest, and the ambition of the sword, never can 
confer true glory and happiness upon a nation that has 
attained power sufficient to protect itself. Your favour¬ 
ites, the Romans, though no doubt having the fear cA 
the Carthaginians before their eyes, yet were impelled 
to carry their arms out of Italy by ambition fat mine 
than by a raticmal apprehension of the danger of then- 
condition. And how did they enter upon their cueet? 
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By an act of atrocious injustice. You are too well read 
in history for me to remind you what that act was. 
The same disregard of morality followed too closely 
their steps everywhere. Their ruling passion, and sole 
steady guide, was the glory of the Roman name, and 
the wish to spread the Roman power. No wonder, 
then, if their armies and military leaders, as soon as 
they had destroyed all foreign enemies from whom 
anything was to be dreaded, turned their swords upon 
each other. The ferocious cruelties of Sylla and 
Marius, of Catiline, and of Antony and Octavius, and 
the despotism of the empire, were the necessary con¬ 
sequences of a long course of action pursued upon such 
blind and selhsh principles. Therefore, admiring .as I 
do your scheme of maitial policy, and agreeing with 
you that a British military power miiy, and that the 
present state of the world requires that it ought to be, 
predominant in Italy, and Germany, and Spain; yet 
still, I am afraid that you look with too much com¬ 
placency upon conquest by British .arms, and upon 
British military influence upon the Continent, for its own 
sake. Accordingly, you seem to regard Italy with more 
satisfaction than Spain. 1 mean you contemplate our 
possible exertions in Italy with more pleasure, merely 
because its dismembered state would protxibly keep it 
more under our sway—in other words, more at our 
mercy. Now, I think there is nothing more unfortunate 
for Europe. than the condition of Gcrni.any and Italy in 
these respects. Could the barriers l)c dissolved which 
have divided the one nation into Neapolitans, Tuscans, 
Venetians, etc., and the other into Prussians, Hano¬ 
verians, etc, and could they once be taught to feel their 
strength, the French would bet* driven back into their 
own land immediately. I wish to see Spain, Italy, 
France, Germany, formed into independent nations; 
nor have I any desire to reduce the power of France 
fivther than may be necessary for that end. Woe be to 
that oonntry whose military power is irresistible I I 
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deprecate such an event for Great Britain scarcely less 
than for any other Land. Sdpio foresaw the evils with 
which Rome would be visited when no Carthage should 
be in existence for her to contend with. If a nation 
have nothing to oppose or to fear without, it cannot 
escape decay and concussion within. Universal triumph 
and absolute security soon betray a State into abandon¬ 
ment of that discipline, civil and military, by which its 
victories were secured. If the time should ever come 
when this island shall have no more formidable enemies 
by land than it has at this moment by sea, the extinfc- 
tion of all that it previously contained of good and great 
would soon follow. Indefinite progress, undoubtedly, 
there ought to be somewhere; but let that be in 
knowledge, in science, in civilization, in the increase of 
the numbers of the people, and in the augmentation of 
their virtue and happiness. But progress in conquest 
cannot be indefinite; and for that very reason, if for no 
other, it cannot be a fit object for the exertions of a 
people, I mean beyond certain limits, which, of course, 
will vary with circumstances. My prayer, as a patriot, 
is, that we may always have, somewhere or other, 
enemies capable of resisting us, and keeping us at arm’s 
length. Do I, then, object that our arms shall be 
carried into every part of the Continent ? No: such is 
the present condition of Europe, that I earnestly pray 
for what I deem would be a mighty blessing. France 
has already destroyed, in almost every part of the Con¬ 
tinent, the detestable governments with which the 
nations have b(»n afflicted; she has extinguished one 
sort of tyranny, but only to substitute another. Thus, 
then, have the countries of Europe been taught, that 
domestic oppression, if not manfully and zealously 
repelled, must sooner or Ipter be succe^ed by subjuga¬ 
tion from without; they have tasted the bitterness of 
both cups, have drunk deeply of both. Their sinrits 
are prepaid for lesistuce to the foreign tyrant, and 
with* our help I think they may shake him cSi, and. 
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under <mr countetiUice, and following (as far as they are 
capable) our example, they may fashion to themselves, 
making' use of what is b«t in their own ancient laws 
and institutions, new forms of government, which may 
secure posterity from a repetition of such calamities as 
the presmtt age has brought forth. The materials of a 
new balance of power exist in the language, and name, 
and territory of Spain, in those of France, and those of 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and the Uritish Isles. The 
smaller States must disappear, and merge in the laige 
nations and wide-spread languages. The possibility of 
this remodelling of Europe 1 see clearly ; earnestly do 
I pray for it; and I have in my mind a strong convic¬ 
tion that your invalu.abie work will be a powerful in¬ 
strument in preparing the way for that happy issue. 
Yet, still, we must go deeper than the nature of your 
labour requires you to penetrate. Military policy 
merely will not perform all that is needful, nor mere 
military virtues. If the Roman state was saved from 
overthrow, by the attack of the slaves and of the 
gladiators, through the excellence of its armies, yet this 
was not without greiit difficulty; ’ and Rome would 
have been destroyed by Carthage, had she not been 
preserved by a civic fortitude in which she surp.isscd all 
the nations of the earth. The reception which the 
Senate gave to Terentius Varro, after the battle of 
Cannae, is the sublimest event in human history. 
What a contrast to the wretched conduct of the Austrian 
government after the battle at WagramI England 
requires, as you have shown so eloquently and ably, 
a new system of martial policy; but England, as well 
AS the rest of Europe, requires what is more difficult to 
give it,—A new course of edumtion, a higher tone of 
moral feeling, more of the gi^ndeur of the imaginative 
fficnities, and less of the petty processes of the unfeeling 


“Tods imperii vitibos contoigitiir,'' my the hiMotiaa, 
qwWogofdKwnofdiegladisun.—W. W. 
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and purblind understanding, that Would* manage the 
concerns of nations in the same calculating spirit with 
which it would set about building a house. Now a 
State ought to be governed (at least in these times), 
the labours of the statesman ought to advance, upon 
calculations and from impulses similar to those which 
give motion to the hand of a great artist when he is 
preparing a picture, or of a mighty poet when he is de¬ 
termining the proportions and march of a poem ;—much 
is to be done by rule; the great outline is previously 
to be conceived in distinctness, but the consummation 
of the work must be trusted to resources that are not 
tangible, though known to exist. Much as I admire 
the political sagacity displayed in your work, I respect 
you still more for the lofty spirit that supports it; for 
, the animation and courage with which it is replete ; for 
the contempt, in a just cause, of death and danger by 
which it is ennobled ; for its heroic confidence in the 
valour of your countrymen ; and the absolute determina¬ 
tion which it everywhere expresses to maintain in ail 
points the honour of the soldier’s profession, and that of 
the noble Nation of which you are a member—of the 
land in which you were bom. No insults, no in¬ 
dignities, no vile stooping, will your politics admit of; 
and therefore, more than for any other cause, do I 
congratulate my country on the appearance of a book 
which, resting in this point our national safety upon the 
purity of our national character, will, I trust, lead 
natui^ly to make us, at the same time, a more power¬ 
ful and a high-minded nation. 

Affectionately yours, 

W, Wordsworth. 

In Dr. Grosart’s ed^on of The Prose Works of 
Wordsworth^ he appen<u to the foregoing letter to 
Ci^[Aain Pasley what; he designates a “ Letter endonng 
the Pteceeding to a friend un-named.” It is imposdbte 
to dnd out to whomr this letter was addressed, and the 
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original seems to liave disappeapOl. It is reprinted here 
from Dr. Grosart’s version of it. 

m 

My dear Sir, 

I have taken the Liberty of -addressing the 
enclosed to you, with a wish that you would be so kind 
as to send it by the twopenny Post. The Letter, 
though to a personal Acquaintance and to some degree a 
friend, is upon a kind of Public occasion, and consists 
of Comments upon Captain Pasley’s lately published 
Essay on the Military Policy of Great Britain ; a work 
which if you have not seen 1 earnestly recommend to 
your careful Perusal. 1 have sent my Letter unsealed in 
order that if you thirtk it worth while you may read it, 
which would oblige me. You may begin with those 
words in the ist Page, “Now for your Book”: which 
you will see are legible, being transcribed by a Friend. 
The rest, in my own hand, is only an Apology for not 
writing sooner; save that there are two Sonnets which 
if you like you may glance your eye over. Do not for¬ 
get to put a wafer on the Letter after you have done 
with it. 

Will you excuse me if I find myself unable to forbear 
saying, upon this occasion, a few words concerning the 
conduct pursued with respect to foreign affairs by the 
Party with whom you act ? I learn from a private 
quarter of unquestionable Authority, that it was Lord 
Grenville’s intention, had he come into power as he 
lately expected, to have recalled the army from Portugal. 
In the name of my Countiy, of our virtuous and suffer¬ 
ing Allies, and of Human Nature itself, I give thanks to 
Providence who has restored the King’s health so far as 
to prevent this intention being put into practice hitherto. 
The transgressions of the presmit ministry are grievous; 
but excepting only a deliberate and direct attack upon 
the civil liberty of our own Country, there omnot any 
thing in a Minister wenae than a despemding spirit and 
An lack of confidence in ar good cause. If lord G. and 
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Mr. Ponsonby think that the pi^ilege allowed to 
opposition-manoeuvring justifies them in speaking as 
they do, they are sadly mistaken and dor* not discern 
%hat’ is becoming the times; but if they sincerely believe 
in the omnipotence of Buonaparte upon the Continent, 
they are the dupes of their own fears and the slaves of 
their own ignorance. Do not deem me presumptuous 
when I say that it is pitiable to hear Lord Grenville 
talking as he did in the late debate of the inability of 
Great Britain to take a commanding station as a military 
Power, and maintaining that our efforts must be 
essentially, he means exclusively, naval. We have de¬ 
stroyed our enemies upon the Sea, and are equally 
capable of destroying them upon land. Rich in soldiers 
and revenues as we are, we are capable, availing ourselves 
of the present disposition of the Continent, to erect there 
under our countenance, and by a wise application of our 
resources, a military Power, which the tyrannical and 
immoral Government of Buonaparte could not prevail 
against, and if he could not overthrow it, he must him¬ 
self perish. Lord G. grudges two millions in aid of 
Portugal, which has eighty thousand men in arms, and 
what they can perform has been proved. Yet Lord G. 
does not object to our granting aid to a great Military 
Power on the Continent if such could be found, nay he 
begs of us to wait till that fortunate period' arrives. 
Whence does Lord G., from what quarter does he 
expect it? from Austria, from the Prussian monarchy, 
brought to life again, from Russia, or lastly from the 
Confederacy of the Rhine turning against their Creator 
and Fashioner? Is the expectation of the Jews for 
their Messiah or of the Portuguese for St. Sebastian more 
extravagant ? But Lord G. ought to know that such a 
military K>WER does aln^y exist upon the Peninsul^ 
fonnless indeed compatA with what under our' plastic 
hands it may become, yet which has proved itself 
cqwUe of ife giving employiiiieat during the course of 
tiuee years to at least five Itundted thousand of the 
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enemy's best troopi. An important fact has been 
proved, that the eneiny cannot drive us from the Pentn* 
sola. We have the point to stand upon which Archi* 
medes wished for, and we may move the Contintot ifi 
we persevere. Let us prepare to exercise in S^ain a 
military influence like that which we already possess in 
Portu^, and our affairs must improve daily and rapidly. 
Whatever money we advance for Portugal and Spain, 
we can direct the management of it, an inestimable 
advantage which, with relation to Prussia, Russia or 
Austria, we never possessed. Besides, how could we 
govern the purposes of those States, when that inherent 
. imbecility and cowardice leave them no purpose or mm 
to which they can steadily adhere of themselves for six 
weeks together? Military Powers 1 So these States 
have been called. A strange Misnomer! they are 
Weaknesses—a true though ill-sounding Title!—and 
not Powers 1 Polybius' tells us that Hannibal entered 
into Italy with twenty thousand men, and that the 
aggregate forces of Italy at that time amounted to seven 
hundred and sixty thousand foot and horse, with the 
Roman discipline, and power to head that mighty force. 
Gustavus Adolphus invaded Germany with thirteen 
thousand men; the Emperor at that time having be¬ 
tween ^wn and three hundred thousand warlike and ex¬ 
perienced Troops commanded by able Generals, to 
op^se to him. Let these facts and numerous others 
which history supplies of the same kind, be thought of; 
and let us hear no more of the impossibility of Great 
Britain girt round and defended by the Sea and an 
invincible Navy, becoming a military Power; Great 
Britain whose troops surpass in valour those of all the 
worid, and who has an army and a militia of upwards of 
three hundred thousand m«^! Do reflect, my dear Sir, 
upon the materials which are now in prepsratlon upon 
^ Coatinent Hannibal expected to be joined by a 
jpared^of the contented barbt^an Gauls in the north <rf 
Gqatavot stood forth as the Champion of the 
' ; ■ V ■ 
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Protestant interest: how feeble and limited each of these 
auxiliary sentiments and powers compared with what 
the state of knowledge, the oppressions of their domestic 
governments, and the insults and injuries and hostile 
cruelties inflicted by the French upon the continental 
sfiations, mOst have exerted to second our arms whenever 
we shall appear in that Force which we can assume, and 
with that boldness which would become us, and which 
justice and human nature and Patriotism call upon us 
to put forth. Farewell, most truly yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 

Shall we see you this Summer ? I hope so. 
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